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Sou£ author says, that a good book needs no 
apology; and, as a prefiice is usually an apology, 
a book enters into the world with a better grace 
without one. I, however, apjieal to those readers 
who are not gluttons, but epicures in literature, 
whether they do not wish to see the bill of fare. I 
appeal to monthly critics whether a preface that 
gives a view of the pretensions of the writer is not 
a good thing. The author may overvalue his sub- 
ject, and very naturally may overrate the manner 
in which it is treated : but still lie will explain hia 
views, and facilitate the useful and necessary art 
which the French call reading tviik Ike thumb. 
We call this kunfing a book, a term certainly in- 
vented by a sportsman. I leave the reader to choose 
which he pleases, whilst I lav before him the con- 
tents and design of these Tolumes. 

Burke supposes that there are eighty thousand 
readers in Great Britain, nearly one hundredth part 
of its inhabitants! Out of these we may calculate 
that ten thousand are nobility, clergy, or gentlemen 
of the learned professions. Of seventy thousand 
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rearfera which remjiin, ttiere are many who might be 
amused and tuBtructcd by books, which were not 
professedly adapted to the classes that have been 
enumerated. With this view the followiag volumes 
have been composed. The title of Popular Tales 
has been chosen, nut as a presumptuous and pre- 
mature claim to jiopularitv, but from the wish that 
they may be current beyond circles which are some- 
times exclusively considered as polite. 

The art of printing has opened to all classes of 
people various new channels of entertainment and 
information. — Amongst the ancients, wisdom re- 
quired austere manners and a length of lieard to 
command attention; but in our days, instruction, in 
the dress of innocent amusement, is not denied ad- 
mittance amongst the wise and good of all ranks. 
It is therefore hoped that a succession of stories, 
adapted to different ages, sexes, and situations in 
life, will not be rejected by the public, unless they 
offend against morality, tire by their sameness, or 
disgust by their imitation of other writers. 

RICHARD LOVELL EDGE WORTH. 



EdgeicOTih's Toun, Feb. 1 804. 
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LAME JERVAS. 



CHAPTER I. 



IL 



Some years ago, a lad of tlie name of WilltaiB*' 
Jerras, or, as he was called froni his lameness. Lame 
Jervas, whose business it was to tend the horses in 
one of the Cornwall tin-mines, was missing, He was 
left one night iu a little hut, at one end of the mine, 
where he always slept ; but in the morning, lie could 
nowhere be found; and this his sudden disappear-' 
ance gave rise to a number of strange and ridiculous 
stories among the miners. The most rational, hnvr- 
ever, concluded that the lad, tired of his situation, 
bad made bis escape during the night. It was cer- 
tainly rather surprising that he could nowhere be 
traced ; but, after the neighbours had wondered and 
talked for some time about it, the circumstance was 
by degrees forgotten. The name of William Jerras 
was scarcely remembered by any, except two or 
three of the oldest miners, when, twenty years after- 
ward, there came a party of gentlemen and ladies 
to see the mines ! and, as the guide was showing the 
curiosities of the place, one among the company, a 
gentleman of about sis-and- thirty years of age, 
pointed to some letters that were carved on the rock, 
and asked, " Whose name was written there ? '' 
Onljr the name of one William Jervaa," anaNfCtti 



the guide; "a iioor lad, who ran away from the 
mines a. great long while ago." " Are ynu sure 
that he ran away P" said the gentleman. " Yes/' 
ansH-ered the guide, "sui-cand certain I am of that." 
" Not at all sure and certain of any such thing," 
cried one of the oldest of the miners, who inter- 
rupted the guide, and then related all that he knew, 
all that he had heard, and all that he imagined and 
beliered concerning the sudden disappearance of Jer- 
vas ; concluding hy positively assuring the stranger 
that the ghost of the said Jervas was often seen to 
walk, sIoH-ly, in the long west gallery of the niioe, 
with a blue taper in his hand.—" I will take my 
Bible oath," added the man, " that about a month 
after he was missing, I saw the ghost just as the 
clock struck twelve, walking slowly, with the light 
in one hand, and a chain dragging after him in 
t'other ; and he was coming straight towards me, 
and I ran away into the stables to the horses ; and 
from tb^t time forth I've taken special good care 
never to go late in the erening to that there gallery, 
et near it : for I never was so frightened, above 
or under ground, in all ray born days." 

The stranger, upon bearing this story, burst into 
a loud tit of laughter ,- and, on recovering himself, he 
desired the ghost-seer to look steadfastly in his fece, 
and to tell whether he bore any resemblance to the 
ghost that walked with the blue taper in the west 
gallery. The miner stared for some minutes, and 
answered, " No ; he that H'alks in the gallery is clear 
jui0tlier^ues3 sort of a person; in a white jactet, a 
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leather apron, and ragged cap, like what Jervas usetl 
to wear in his lifelinie ; and, inoreorer, he liinjis 
in his gait, as Lame Jervaa always did, I remember 
well." The gentleman walked on, and the miners 
obserTed, what bad before escaped tbeir notice, that 
he limped a little ; and, n-hen he came again to the 
light, the guide, after considering him very atten- 
tirely, said, " If I was not afraid of affronting the 
like of a gentleman such as vour honour, 1 should 
make bold for to say that you be very much — only a 
deal darker complezioned — you be very much of the 
same sort of person as our Lame Jervas used for to 
be," " Not at all like our Lame Jervas," cried the 
eld miner, who professed to hare seen the ghost; 
" no more like to bim tlian Biack Jack to Blue 
John." The by-standers laughed at this comparison ; 
and the guide, provoked at being laughed at, sturdily 
maintained that not a man that wore a head in 
Cornwall should laugh him out of his senses. Each 
party now growing violent in support of his opinion, 
from words they were just coming to blows, when 
the stranger at once put aji end to the dispute, by 
declaring that he was the very man. "Jervas!" 
exclaimed they all at once, " Jervas alive ! — our 
liamc Jervas turned gentleman ! " 

The miners could scarcely believe their eyes, or 
their ears, especially when, upon following him out 
of the mine, they saw him get into a handsome 
coach, and drive toward the mansion of one of the 
principal gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who waa 
ApToprletor of the mine. 

B 2 
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■ The next day, all the head miners were inrited to 
dine in tents, pitched in a lield near this gentleman's 
house. It was fine weather, and harvest time ; the 
guests assembled, and in the tents found abundance 
of good cheer provided for them. 

After dinner, Mr. R , the master of the house, 

appeared, accompanied by Lame Jervas, dressed in 
fats miner's old jacket and cap. Even the ghost-seer 
acknowledged that he now looked wonderful like 

himaelf. Mr. R , the master of the house, filled 

a glass, and drank — " Welcome home to our friend 
Mr. Jervas ; and may good faith always meet with 
good fortune." The toast went round ; each drank, 
and repeated, "Welcome home to our friend Mr. 
Jervas ; and may good faith always meet good 
fortune." Indeed, what was meant by the good 
faith, or the good fortune, none could guess; and 
many in whispers, and some aloud, made bold to ask 
for an explanation of the toast. 

Mr. Jervas, on whom atl eyes were fised, after 
thanking the company fur their tvelcome home, took 
his seat nt the table ; and in compliance ivitii Mr. 
R 's request, and the wishes of all present, re- 
lated to them his story nearly in the following 
manner : 

" Where I was born, or who were my parents, I 
do not well know myself; nor can I recollect who 
was my nurse, or whether I was ever nursed at all: 
but, luckily, these circumstances are not of much 
importance to the world. The first thing which I 
ua distinctly remember is the being set, along with 
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number of children of my own age, t« pick and 
wash loose ore of tin minced with the earth, which in 
those days we used to call shoad, or squad — I don't 
know what you call it now-" 

" We call it squad to this day, master," inter 
nipted one of the miners. 

" I might be at this time, I suppose," continned 
the gentleman, "about fire or si;c years old; and 
from that time till I was thirteen I worked in the 
mine where we were yesterday. Prom the bottom of 
Iny heart I rejoice that the times are bettered for 

ungsters since then ; for I know I had a hard life 

it. 

" My good master, here, never knew anything of 
the matter; but I was cruelly used by those under 
him. First, the old woman — Betty Morgan, I think, 
was her name — who set us our tasks of picking and 
washing the squad, was as cross as the rheumatism 
conld make her. She never picked an ounce herself, 
but made us do her heap for her among ns ; and 1 
being the youngest, it was shoved down to me. 
Often and often my day's wages were kept back, not 
having done this woman's task ; and I did not dare 
to tell my master the truth, lest she should beat 
me. Bnt, God rest her aoul J she was an angel 
of light in comparison with the trap-door keeper, 
who was my next tyrant. 

" It was our business to open and shut certain 
doors that were placed in the mine for letting in air 
to the different galleries : but my young tyrant left 
every one to me to take care of ; and I wiis 




made to nm to and fro, till I had scarcely breath 
in py body, while every miner in turn was airearing 
at me for the idlest little fellow upon the surface of 
the earth ; though the surface of the earth, alaa - 
was a place on which I had never yet, to my 
knowledge, set my foot. 

"In my own defence, I made all the excireea I 
could think of ; and, from excuses, I went on to all 
kinds of deceit : for tyranny and injustice always 
produce cunning and falsehood. 

" One day, having shut all the doors on my aide of 
the mioe, I left three open on my companion's side. 
The men, I thought, would not go to work on that 
side of the mine for a day or two: but in this I was 
mistaken ; and about noon I was alarmed by the 
report of a man having been killed in one of the 
galleries for want of fresh air." 

" The door-keepers were summoned before the 
overseer ; or, as you call him, the viewer. I was the 
youngest, and the blame was all laid upon me. The 
man, who had only swooned, recovered; but I was 
thrashed and thrashed for the negle(;t of another 
person, till the viewer was tired. 

" A weary life I led afterwards with my friend the 
door-keejier, who was enraged against me for having 
told the truth. 

'• In process of time, as I grew stronger and big- 
ger, I was set to otlier work. First, I was employed 
at the barrow ; and then a pick-axe and a gad' were 
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it rcNmblea a nnitli'a punch. 
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put into my hands ; and I thought myself a great 
man.— It was my fate to fall among the idlest set in 
the mine. I obserred that those men who worked by 
task^ and who had the luck to hit upon easy beds of 
the rock^ were not obliged to work more than three 
or four hours a day : they got high wages with little 
labour; and they spent their money jollily above- 
ground in the ale-houses^ as I heard. I did not know 
that these jolly fellows often left their wives and 
families starving while they were getting drunk. 

" I longed for the time when I should be a man> 
and do as I saw others do. I longed for the days 
when I should be able to drink and be idle ; and^ in 
the mean time^ I set all my wits to work to baffle and 
overreach the viewer. 

'* I was now about fourteen, and, had I grown up 
with these notions and habits, I must have spent 
my life in wretchedness, and I should probably have 
ended my days in a workhouse ; but fortunately for 
me, an accident happened, which made as great a 
change in my mind as in my body. 

'^ One of my companions bribed me, with a strong 
dram, to go doM'n into a hole in the mine to search 
for his gad ; which he, being half intoxicated, had 
dropped. My head could not stand the strength of 
the dram which he made me swallow to give me 
courage : and being quite insensible to the danger, 
I took a leap down a precipice which I should have 
shuddered to look at, if 1 had not lost my recollec- 
tion. 

" I soon came to my senses, for 1 bivA^c tcx-^^ ^^^\ 
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and it is wonderAiI I did not break my neck by my 
fitll. I was drawn up by cords, and was carried to a 
but in the mine, near the stables, where I lay in great 

" My master was in the mine at the time the 
accident happened ; and, hearing where I was, he 
had the goodness to come directly to me himself, to 
let me know that he had sent for a surgeon. 

" The surgeon, who lived in the neighbourhood, 
was not at home ; but there was then upon a visit at 

my master's a Mr. Y , an old gentleman who had 

been a surgeon ; and, though he had for many years 
left off practice, he no sooner heard of the accident 
that had happened to me than he had the goodness 
to come down into the mine, to set my leg. 

" After the operation was over, my master returned 
to tell me that I should want for nothing. Never 
shall 1 forget the humanity with which he treated 
me. I do not remember that I bad ever heard him 
speak to me before this time ; but now his voice and 
manner were so full of compassion and kindness, that 
1 looked up to him as to a new sort of being. 

" His goodness wakened and warmed me to a 
sense of gratitude — the lirst virtuous emotion I was 
conscious of having ever felt. 

" I was attended with the greatest care, during my 

illness, by the benevolent surgeon, Mr. Y . The 

circumstance of my having been intoxicated, when I 
took the leap, Imd been concealed by the man who 
gave me the dram ; who declared that I had fallen 
Ifty acddent, as I was looking down the hole for a gad 
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that I had dropped. Ididnot join in tliisfalsebood: 
for, tbe moment my master spoke tt> me 
much goodneea about my mishap, my heart opened 
to him, and I toid him just how the thing happened. 

" Mr. Y also heard the truth from me, and I j 

had no reason to rejient haring told it, for this 
him as he said, hopes tliat T might tnm out wellj 
and was the cause of his taking some pains toinstnu^ 
me. He observed to me, that it was a pity a 
like me shonid, so early in my days, take to dramu^ 
drinking ; and he explained the consequences ( 
intemperance, of which I had never before heard ati 
thought. 

" Wbile I was confined to my bed, I had leisurt'l 
for many reflections. The drunken and brutal amonl* I 
the miners, with whom I formerly associated, nevef fl 
oune near me in my illness ; but the better sort ui 
to come and see me often, and I began to take a 
liking to their ways, and to wish to imitate them. 

" As they stood talking over their own affairs il 
my hut, I learned how they laid out their time ai 
their money ; and I now began to desire to have, 
they had, a little garden, and property of my own* I 
for which I knew I must work hard. So I rose frofll M 
toy beH with very different views from those which 1 1 
had when I was laid down upon it ,- and from tb(t J 
time forward I kept company with the soljer a 
industrious as much as I could. I saw thiogid wilfi I 
different eyes : formerly I used, like my coinjwjui'jMi^ I 
to be ready enougli to take any advantagv tUitt, hf I 
my way of my employer ; but my grutUuitif M J 
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him who had befriended me in my helpless state 
wrought such a change in me, that I now took part 
with my master on all occasions, and coulil not bear 
to see him wronged — so gratitude first made me 
honest. 

" My master would not let the viewer turn me out 
of the work, as he wanted to do, because I was lame 
and weak, and not able to do much. — ' Let him have 
the care of my horses ia the stable,' said my master : 
' he can do something. I don't want to make money 
of poor Lame Jervas, So, as long as he is willing to 
work, he shall not be turned out to starre.' — These 
were his very words ; ajid when I heard them I said 
in my heart, ' God bless him ! ' And, from that time 
forth, I coTild, as I thought, have fought with the 
stoutest man in the mine that said a word to his dis- 
paragement. 

" Perhaps my feeling of attachment to him was the 
stronger, because he was, I may say, the first person 
then in the world who liad ever shown me an; 
demess, and the only one from whom I felt s 
meeting with justice. 

" About this time, as I was busied in the stable, 
unperceised by them, I saw through a window 
party of the miners, amongst whom were several 
my old associates, at work opposite to me. Suddenly, 
one of them gave a shout — then all was hushed — 
they threw down their tools, huddled together, and 
I judged by the keenness of their looks that the; 
knew they had made some valuable discovery, 
farther observed, that, instead of beginning to work 
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the vein, they covered it up immediately 
rubbish, and defaced tlie country with their pick< 
axes ; so that, to look at, no one could hare Ku«pected 
there was any load to be found near. I also saw 
them secrete a lump of spar, in which they had 
reason to guess there were Cornish diamond>«, aa 
they call them, and they carefully hid the bits of 
kdlus,* which they had picked uut, lest the viewer 
should notice them, and suspect the truth. 

" From all this, the whispering that went on, and 
the pains they took to chase or entice the overseer , 
away from this spot, I conjectured they meant to 
keep their discovery a secret, that they might turn 
it to their own advantage. 

" There was a jiassage out of the mine, known 
only to themselves, as they thought, through which 
they intended to convey all the newly-found ore. 
This passage, I should observe, led through an old 
gallery in the mine, along the side of the mountain) | 
immediately up to the surface of the earth ; so that ' 
you could by this way come in and out of the min« 
without the assistapce of the gin, by which people 
and ore are usually let down or drawn up. 

" I made myself sure of my facts by searching this 
passage, in which I found plenty of their purloined 
treasure. I then went up to one of the party, v ' 
name was Clarke, and, drawing him aside, ventured 
to expostulate with him. Clarke cursed me for a 
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spy, and then knocked me down, and returned to tell 
his associates what I had been saying, and how he 
had served me. They one and all swore tliat they 
would be revenged upon me, if I gave the least hint 
of what I had seen to our master. 

" From this time they watched me, whenever he 
came down amongst us, lest I should have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to him ; and they never, on any 
account, would suffer me to go out of the mine. Under 
pretence that the horses must be looked after, and 
that no one tended them so well as I did, they con- 
trived to keep me prisoner night and day ; hinting to 
me pretty plainly, that if I ever again complained of 
being thus skul up, 1 should not long be buried ative. 

" Whether they would have gone the lengths they 
threatened I know not : perhaps they threw out these 
hints only with a design to intimidate me, and so to 
preserve their setret. I confess I tvas alarmed ; but 
there was something in the thought of showing my 
good master how much I was attached to his inter- 
ests, that continually prevailed over my fears ; and 
my spirits rose with the reflection that I, a poor in- 
significant lad ; I, that was often the scoff and laugh- 
ing-stock of the miners; I, that went by the name of 
Lame Jernas ; I, who they thought could be bullied 
to any thing by their threats, might do a nobler 
action than any man amongst them would have the 
courage to do in my place. Then the kindness of my 
master, and the words lie said about me to the viewer, 
came into my memory ; and I was so worked up, 
that I resolved, let the consequence be what it might> 
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/ wouldj living or dying, be faithful to my bene- 

ftctor. 

" I now waited anxiously for an opportunity to 
^leak to him ; and if I did but bear the sound of his 
Foioe at a distance, my heart beat violently. ^ You 
little know,* thought I^ ' that there is one here whom 
perhaps you quite forget, who is ready to hazard his 
life to do you a service.' 

" One day, as he was coming near the place where 
I was at work, rubbing down a horse, he took notice 
that I fixed my eyes very earnestly upon him ; and 
he came closer to me, saying, ^ I am glad to see you 
better, Jervas : — do you want any thing ? ' ^ I want 
for nothing, thank you, sir ; — but,' — and, as I said 
but, I looked round, to see who was near. Instantly 
Clarke, one of the gang, who had his eyes upon us, 
<!alled me, and despatched me, on some errand, to a 
distant part of the mine. As I was coming back, 
however, it was my good fortune to meet my master 
by himself in one of the galleries. I told him my 
secret and my fears. He answered me only with a 
nod, and these words, ' Thank you — trust to me — 
make haste back to those that sent you.* 

" I did so ; but I fancy there was something un- 
usual in my manner or countenance which gave 
alarm ; for, at the close of the day, I saw Clarke and 
the gang whispering together ; and I observed that 
they refrained from going to their secret treasure the 
whole of the day. I was in great fear that they sus- 
pected me, and that they would take immediate and 
perhaps bloody revenge. 
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" Theli(^ fears increased when I found myself left 
alone in my Iiut at night; and, as I lay quite still, 
but broad awake in my bed, I listened to erery 
sound, and once or twice started up on bearing some 
noise near me ; but it was only tlie horses moving in 
the stable, which was close to my but. I lay down 
again, laughing at my own fears, and endeavoured 
to compose mywlf to sleep, rettecting that I had 
nerer, in my life, more reason to sleep with a safe 
conscience. 

" I then turned round, and fell into a sweet sound 
sleep ; but from this I was suddenly roused by a 
noise at the door of nty hut. ' It is only the horses 
again,' thought I ; but, opening my eyes, I saw a 
light under the dnor. I rubbed my eyes, hoping I 
had been in a dream : the light disappeared, and I 
thought it was my fancy. As 1 kept my eyes, how- 
ever, turned towards the door, 1 saw the light again 
through the key-hole, and the latch was jtulled up ; 
the door was then softly pushed Inwards, and I saw 
on the wall the large shallow of a man with a ]>istol 
iu bis hand. My heart sunk within me, and I gave 
irfyaelf up for lost. The man came in : he was muf- 
fled up in a thick coat, his hat was slouched, and a 
Iant«m in his band. Which of the gang it was I did 
not know, but ] took it for granted that it was one 
of them come with intent to munler me. Terror at 
this instant left me ; and starting upright in my 
bed, 1 esclaimed — 'I'm ready to die ! I die in a 
good cause ! Give me fire minutes to say my 
prayers !' and I fell upon my knees. The man 
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Standing silent beside the bed, witb one hand upon 
me, as if afraid I should escape fiom him. 

" When I had fioisbed my Bhort i)rayer, I looked 
up towards niy murderer, expecting the Btruke '. 
but, what was mj surprise and joy, when, as be 
held the lantern up to bis fac«, I beheld — the coun- 
tenance of my master, smiling upon me with the 
most encouraging benevolence. ' Awake, Jetra*/ 
said he, ' and try if yoa can find out the difference 
bettreea a friend and u roemy. Put <m your 
dothes as fast as you can, uu| ^qw me the way to 
this new vein." 

"No one ever was sooner dicMed than I w». I 
led the way to the spot, whick «m entered up vith 
rubbish, so that 1 was some ttne dearing out an 
opening, my master assisting ne al ifae while; far, 
as be said, he was impatient to p( ue out of tlw 
mine safe, aa he did not tldak my apprdifpnni 
wholly without foundation. TIk B^t uf oar ha- 
tern was scarcely sufficient fur «^ purpose ; bat, 
when we came to the i cin, my mMr taw enoo^ to 
be certain that I was in the rigkL Wt cirrcnA vf 
the place as before, and heOMallfe lituziiqa, m 
that he could be suri! to find It ipln- Tbe> I 
showed him the way to the ataitf^ugt . ina '^^ 
passage he knew already, for Ifftfce fcad dtr^e^"^ 
into the mine this night. 

" As we passed along, I pMiri avt 
«« which lay ready to be carml^ ' 1 
Jervas,' said he, clapping Infari^r, 
' you have given me jn^^to' 
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fidelity. Since you were so ready to die in a good 
cause, and that cause mine, it is my business to take 
care you shall live by it: so follo\r me out of this 
place directly ; and I will take good care of you, my 
honest lad.' 

" I followed him with quick steps, and a joyful 
heart : be took me home with him to his own house, 
where he said I might sleep for the rest of the night 
secure from all fear of murderers ; and so, showing 
me into a, small closet within his own bedchamber, 
he wished me a good night ; desiring me, if I waked 
early, not to open the window- shutters of my room, 
nor go to the window, lest some of liis jieople should 
see me. 

" I lay down, for the first time in my life, upon 
a feather bed ; hut, whether it was from the unusual 
feeling of the soft bed, or, from the hurry of mind in 
which I had been kept, and the sudden change of my 
circumstances, I could not sleep a wink all the re- 
mainder of the night. 

" Before daybreak, my master came into my room, 
and bid me rise, put on the clothes which he brought 
me, and follow him without making any noise. I 
followed him out of the house before any body else 
was awake ; and he took me across the fields towards 
the high road. At this place we waited till we 
heard the tinkling of the bells of a team of horses. 
' Here comes the waggon,' said he, ' in which you 
are to go. I have taken every possible precaution 
to prevent any of the miners or people in the neigh- 
bourhood from tracing you; nnd you will be in 
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safety at Exeter, with my friend Mr. Y , to 

whom I am going to send you. Take this/ con- 
tinued he, putting a letter directed to Mr. Y 
into my hand ; ' and here are five guineas for you. 
I shall desire Mr. Y to pay you an annuity of 

ten guineas out of the profits of the new vein, pro- 
vided it turns out well, and you do not turn out ill. 
So fare you well, Jervas. I shall hear how you go 
on; and I only hope you will serve your next 
master, whoever he may be, as faithfully as you 
have served me.' 

*' * I shall never find so good a master/ was all I 
could say for the soul of me ; for I was quite over- 
come by his goodness and by sorrow at parting with 
him, as I then thought, for ever." 



CHAPTER II. 

" The morning clouds began to clear away ; I could 
see my master at some distance, and I kept looking 
after him, as the waggon went on slowly, and as he 
walked fast away over the fields : but, when I had 
lost sight of him, my thoughts were forcibly turned 
to other things. I seemed to awake to quite a new 
scene, and new feelings. Buried underground in a 
mine, as I had been from my infancy, the face of 
nature was totally unknown to me. 

" ' V/e shall have a brave fine day of it, 1 Vvvv>^^ ^w^ 
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trust,' said tbe waggoner, poLnting with his long whip 
to the rising sun. 

" He went on, whistling, whilst I, to whom the 
rising sun was s. s])ectacle wholly Biirprising, started 
up in astonishment t I know nut what exclamations 
1 uttered, as I gazed upon it; but I remember the 
waggoner buret out into a loud laugh. ' Litd a 
many,' said he, holding his sides, ' to hear un, and 
look at an, a body would think the oaf had never 
»een the sun rise afore in all his born days I ' 

" Upon this hint, which was nearer the truth than 
he imagined, recollecting that we were still in Corn- 
wall, and not out of tlie reach of my enemies, I drew 
myself back into the wa^on, lest any of the minere, 
passing the road to their morning's work, might 
o spy me out. 

■as well for nie that I took this precaution ; 
lad not gone much farther when we met a 
party of the miners ; and, as I sat wedged up in a, 
T Ijehind a heap of parcels, I heard the voice of 
Clarke, who asked the waggoner as he passed us, 
' What o'clock it might be ? ' I kept myself quite 
snug till he was ont of sight ; nay, long afterwards, 
I was content to sit within the waggon, rather than 
venture out ; and I amused myself with listening to 
lie bells of the team, which jingled continually. 

"On our second day's journey, however, I ven- 
tured out of my hiding-place ; I walked with the 
waggoner up and down the hills, enjoying the fresh 
air, the singing of the birds, and the delighttul smell 
of the honey-suckles and the dog-roses in the hedges. 
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All tbese wild flowers^ and even the weeds on the 
banks by the way-side, were to me matters of wonder 
and admiration. At every step, almost, I paused to 
observe something that was new to me ; and I could 
not help feeling surprised at the insensibility of my 
fellow-traveller, who plodded on, seldom interrupting 
bis whistling, except to cry ' Gee, Blackbird, aw, 
woa ; ' or, ' How now, Smiler ; * and certain other 
words or sounds of menace and encouragement, ad- 
dressed to his horses in a language which seemed 
intelligible to them and to him, though utterly in- 
comprehensible to me. 

*^ Once, as I was in admiration of a plant, whose 
stem was about two feet high, and which had a round, 
shining, pale purple, beautiful flower, the waggoner, 
with a look of extreme scorn, exclaimed, ^ Help thee,. 
lad, does not thee know 'tis a common thistle ? Didst 
thee not know that a thistle would prick thee ? ' 
continued he, laughing at the face 1 made when 1 
touched the prickly leaves; ^why my horse Dob- 
bin has more sense by half! he is not like an ass 
hunting for thistles.* 

^' After this, the waggoner seemed to look upon 
me as very nearly an idiot. Just as we were going 
into the town of Plymouth, he eyed me from head to 
foot, and muttered, ' The lad's beside himself, sure 
enough.' In truth, I believe I was a droll figure ; 
for my hat was stuck full of weeds, and of all sorts 
of wild flowers ; and both my coat and waistcoat- 
pockets were stuffed out with pebbles and funguses. 

" Such an effect, however, hadthewa^^oi^^^'^^^w- 
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temj)tuoii9 look upon me, that I pulled the weeds out 
of my hat, and threw down all my treasure of jiebbles 
befoi'e we entered tlie town. NaT> so much was I 
overawed, and in such dread was I of passing- for an 
idiot, that when we came within view of the sea, in 
the fine harbour of Plymouth, I did not utter a 
single exclamation ; although I was struck prodi- 
. giously at this, my first sight of the ocean, as much 
almost as I had been at the spectacle of the rising 
sun. I just rentured, however, to ask my companion 
some questions about the vessels which I beheld 
sailing oa the sea, and the shipping with which the 
bay was filled. But he answered coldly, ' They be 
nothing in life but the boats and ships, man : them 
that see them for the farst time are often struck all 
on a heap, as I've noticed, in passing by here : but 
I've seen it all a many and a many times.' So he 
turned away, went on chewing a straw, and seemed 
not a whit more moved with admiration than he had 
been at the sight of my thistle. 

" I conceived a high opinion of a man who had 
seen BO much that be could admire nothing ; and he 
preserved and. increased my respect for him by the 
profound silence which he maintained, during the 
fire succeeding days of our journey : he seldom or 
never opened his lips except to inform me of the 
names of the towns through which we passed. I have 
since reflected that it was fortunate for me that I 
had such a supercilious fellow-traveller on my first 
journey; for he made me at once thoroughly sensible 
of my own ignorance, and es*""">iv anxious to sup- 
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ply my deficiencies, and to find one wlio would give 
some other answer to my questions than a smile of 
contempt, or, ' I do na knaw, I naif.' 

" We arrived at Esete.r at last ; and, with much 

ado, I found my way to Mr. Y 's house. It was 

evening when I got there ; and the servant to whom 

I gave the letter said he supposed Mr. Y would 

not see me that night, as he liked to have his even- 
ings to himself; hut he took the letter, and in a few 
minutes returned, desiring me to follow him up 

" I found the good old gentleman and some of his 
friends in his study, with his grand-children about 
him ; one little chap on his knee, another climbing 
on the arm of his chair; and two bigger lads were 
busy looking at a glass tube which he was showing 
them when [ came in. It does not become me to re- 
peat the handsome things he said to me, upon read- 
ing over my good master's letter; but he was very 
gracious to me, and told me that he would look out 
for some place or employment that would suit me ; 
and, in the mean time, that 1 should be welcome to 
stay in his house, where 1 should meet with the 
good treatment (which he was pleased to say) I de- 
served. Then, obserriog that I was overcome with 
bashfulness, at being looked at by so many strangers, 
he kindly dismissed me. 

" The next day he sent for me again to his study, 
when he was alone ; and asked me several questions, 
seeming pleased with the openness and simplicity of 
my answers. He saw that I gazed with vast cu- 






riosity, at several objects in tlie ronm, which were 
new to me; and, pointing to the glass tube, which 
he had been showing the boys when I first came in, 
he asked roe if they had such things as that in our 
mines ; and if I knew the use of it ? I told him I 
liad seen something like it in our overseer's hands ; 
but tliat I had never known its use. It was a ther- 
mometer. Mr. Y took great pains to show me 

how, and on what occasions, this instrument might 
be useful. 

" I saw I had now to do n'ith a person who was 
KOmewhat different from my friend the waggoner; 
and I cannot espresa the surprise and gratitude I 
felt, when I found that he did not think rae quite a 
fwl. Instead of looking at me with scorn, as one 
very nearly an idiot, he answered my questions with 
condescension ; and sometimes was so good as to add, 
' That's a sensible question, my lad.' 

" While we were looking at the thermometer, he 
found out that I could not read the words lemperale, 
freezing point, boiling water heat, Spc. which were 
writteu upon the ivory scale, in small characters. 
He took that occasion to point out to me the use and 
advantages of knowing how to read and write ; and 
he told me that, as I wished to learn, he would <lesire 
the writing- roaster, who came to attend his young 
grandson, to teach me. 

1 shall not detain you with a journal of my pro~ 

gress through my spelling-book and copy-books : it 

is enough to say that I applied with diligence, and 

could write my name in rather more intelli> 
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ipble characters than thofe in wliich the name nf 
Jerras is cut on the rock that we were looking at 
yesterday. 

"My eagerness to read the books which he put 
into my hands, and tlie attention which I paid to his 
lemons, pleased my writing-master ao much, that he 
took a pnde, as he said, ' in bringing me Jbrtvard as 
fast as pos^le,' 

" And here, I must confess, he was rather im- 
prudent in the warmth of his commeudations ; my 
head could not stand them ; as much as I was hum- 
bled and mortified by the waggoner's calling me an 
idiot, so much was 1 elated by my writing- master's 
calling me a genius. 1 wrote some very bad lines in 
praise of a thistle, which T thought prodigiously line, 
because my writing-master looked surprised, when I 
showed them to him ; and because he told me that, 
haring given a copy of them to some gentlemen in 
Exeter, they agreed that the rhymes were nonderful 

s«, .... 

" 1 was at this period very nearly spoiled for life: 

but fortunately my friend Mr. Y saw my danger, 

and cured me of my conceit, without damping my 
ardour to acquire knowledge. He t«ok me to the 
books in his study, and showed me many rolumes of 
fine poems ; pointing out some passages to me that 
greatly diminished my admiration of my own lines 
on the thistle. The vast distance which I perceived 
between myself and these writers threw me into 

despair. Mr. Y , seeing me thoroughly abashed, 

,«bserved that he was glad to find 1 sa.w th« diSev«,Tu:« 
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IwtM'een bad and good poetry ; and poiated out to me, 
it was not likely, if I turned my industry to writing 
verses, that I should evee either earn my bread, or 
et|ual those who had enjoyed greater advantages of 
leisure and education. ' But, Jerras,' continued be, 
*I commend you for your application and quickness 
in learning to write and read, in so short a time : 
you will tind botli these qualifications of great ad- 
vantage to you. Now, I advise you, turn your 
thoughts to something that may make you useful to 
other people. You have your bread to earn, and this 
you can only do by making yourself useful in some 
way or other. Look about you, and you ivill sec that 
I tell you truth. You may perceive that tlie servants 
in my house are all useful to me, and that I pay 
them fur their services. The cook who can drees my 
dinner, the baker who bakes bread for me, the smith 
who knows how to shoe my horses, the writing- 
master who undertakes to teach my children, to write, 
can all earn money for themselves, and make them- 
selves independent — And you may remark that, of 
all those I have mentioned, the writing-master is the 
most respected, and the best jwid. There are some 
kinds of knowledge, and some kinds of labour, that 
are more highly paid for than others. But I have 
said enough to you, Jervas, for the present; I do not 
iiant to lecture you, but to serve you. — You are a 
young lad, and have had no experience ; I am an old 
mui, and hare had a great deal : so perhaps my 
advice may be of some use to you.' 

" Jlis advice was indeed of the greatest use to me : 
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every word he said sunt into my mind. I wish 
those who gire advice to young people, especially to 
those in a lower station than themselres, u-oiild follon' 
this gentleman's example; and, instead of haranguing 
with the haughtiness of superior knowledge, would 
speak with such kindness as to persuade at the same 
time that they convince. 

" The very day that Jlr. Y spoke to me in 

this manner, he called me in, that I might tell hia 
eldest grandson the names irhich we miners give to 
certain fossils that had been sent him A^^m Cornwall ; 
and, after observing to the boy that this knowledge 
u-ouM be useful to him, he begged me to tell him 
exactly how the mine, in which I had been employed, 
was worked. This I did, an well as I was able ; and 
imperfect as my description was, it entertained the 
boys so mnch that I determined to try to make a sort 
of model of the tin-mine for their amusement. 

" But this I found no easy task; my remembrance, 
even of the place in which I had lived all my life, 
was not sufficiently exact to serve me, as to the length, 
height, breadth, &c. of the different parts ; a 

though Mr. Y had a good collection of fossils 

was at a loss, for want of materials, to represent 
properly the different strata and veins; or, as we call 
it, Ihe country. 

" My temper, naturally enthusiastic, was not on 
this occasion to be daunted by any difficulties. I was 
roused by the notion that I should be able 
plete something that would be reaUy useful to ray 
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kind benefactor's fainily ; and I anticipated, vrith 
rapture, the moment when I should produce roy 

model complete, and justify Mr. Y 's opinion of 

my diligence and capacity. I thought of nothing 
else from the moment tbese ideas came into my head. 
The measures, plans, and specimens of earths and 
ore which were wanting, I knew could only be ob- 
tained from the mine ; and such was my ardour to 
accomplish my little project, that I determined at all 
hazards to return into Comu'all, and to ask my good 
master's permission to revisit the mine in the night- 

"Accordingly, without a moment's delay, Isetout 
upon this expedition. Part ofthe journey I performed 
on foot; but wherever I could, I got a set dotm, be- 
cause I was impatient to get near the Land's End. I 
concluded that the wonder excited by my sudden dis- 
appearance had subsided by this time ; that I was too 
insignificant to make it worth while to continue a 
search after me for more than a few days ; and that, 
in all likelihood, my master had dismissed from bia 
work the gang who had been concerned in the plot, 
and who were the only persons whose revenge I had 

" However, as I drew near the mine, I had the 
prudence not to expose myself unnecessarily ; and I 
watched my opportunity so well, that I contrived to 
meet my master, in his walk homeward, when no one 
was with him. I hastily gave him a letter from 
Mr. Y , as a certificate of my good conduct since 
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my leafing him ; then esplaincd the 
return, and asked permission to 
that night. 

"He expressed a good deai of surprise, but no 
displeasure, at my boldness is returning : he willingly 
granted my request ; but, at the same time, warned 
me that some of my enemies were still in the neigh- 
bourhood; and that, though he had dismissed them 
from his works, and though scv^eral had fled the 
country in search of employment elsewhere, yet he 
was informed that two or three of the gang, and 
Clarke among the number, were seen lurking about 
the country : that they had sworn vengeance against 
me for betraying them, as they called it; and hatt 
been indefatigably active in their search after mc. 

" My master consequently advised me to stay only 
the ensuing night, and to depart before daybreak: he 
also cautiiHied me not to wake the man who now slept 
in my but in the mine. 

" I did not like to spoil the only good suit of 
clothes of which I was possessed ; so, before I went 
down into the mine, I got from my master my old 
jacket, apron, and cap, in which being equipped, and 
furnished with a lantern, and rod for measuring, I 
descended into the mine. 

" I went to work as quietly as possible, surveyed 
the place exactly, and remembered what I had heard 

Wr. Y observe, 'that people can never make 

their knoivledge useful, if they have not been at the 
pains to make it exact.' I was determined to give 
proof of my exactness : accordingly I m«^ui:^ 
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and minuted down every thing with the most cautious 
accuracy ; and, so intent was my mind upon my work, 
the tlioughts of Clarke and his associates never came 
across me for a moment. Nay, I absolutely forgot 
the man in the hut, and am astonished he was not 
Booner waked, 

" What roused him at last was, I believe, the noise 
I made in loosening some earth and stones for speci- 
mens. A great stone came tumbling down, and im- 
mediately afterwards I heard one of the horses neigfa, 
which showed me I had waked them at least; and I 
betook myself to a hiding-place, in the western gal- 
lery, where I kept quiet, for I believe a quarter of an 
hour, in order to give the horses and the man, if he 
were awake, time to go to sleep again. 

" I ventured out of my hiding-place too soon ; for, 
just as I left my nook, I saw the man at the end of 
the gallery. Instantly, upon the sight of roe, he put 
both his hands before his face, gave a loud shriek, 
turned his back, and took to his heels with the 
greatest precipitation. I guessed that, as he said 
yesterday, he took me for the ghost of myself; and 
that his terror made him mistake my lantern for a 
blue taper. I had no chain ; but that I had a rml in 
my hand is most certain ; and it is also true that I 
took advantage of his fears, to drive him out of my 
way ; for the moment he began to run, I shotJf my rod 
as fast and as loud as I could against the tin top of 
my lantern ; and I trampled with my feet as if I was 
pursuing him. 

"As Boon as the c "lear, I hastened back 
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for my specimens ; which I packed up in my bafke^ 
and then decamped as ^t as I could. This ia tbs 
only time I ever walked in the n-estem gallery with ' 
a lilue laper in my hand, dragging a chain after m^ ' 
whatever the ghost-seer may report to the contrary, 

" I iras heartily glad to get away, and to have thus 
happily accomplished the object of my journey. I 
carried my basket on my back for some miles, till I 
got to the place where a waggon put up; and in this 
I travelled safely back to Eseter. 

" I determined not to ehow my model to Mr. 

Y , or the boys, till it should be as complete as I 

could make it. I got a good ingenious carpenter, 
irho had been in the habit cf working for the toy- 
sliops, to help me ; and laid out the best part of my 
worldly treasure upon this my grand first project. I 
had new models made of the sieves for lueing, the 
ioc and trough, the huddle, wreck, and tool,' beside 
some dozen of wooden workmen, wheelharrotrs, &c. ; 
with which the carpenter, by my directions, furnished 
my mine. I paid a smith and tinman, moreover, for 
models of our stamps, and bloTEivg-koage, and an iron 
grate for my bns ; besides, 1 had a /ion rampanl,f 
and other small matters, from the pewterer ; also a 
pair of bellows, finished by the glover; for all which 
articles, ae they were out of the common way, 1 y^n 
charged high. 

* The namei of tcbbcIs and macliinee nted Id the Coreiih 

+ A lion mmpant Ib itampcd on the block Ud which Ir 
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" It was some time, even when all this was ready, 
before we could contrire to make our puppets do 
their business properly : but patience accomplishes 
every thing. At last we got our wooden miners to 
obev us, and to perform their several tasks at the 
word of command ; that is to say, at the pulling of 
certain strings and wires, which we fastened to their 
legs, arms, heads, and Sihoulders : which wires, being 
slender and biack, were at a little distance inrisible 
to the spectators. When the skeletons were perfect, 
we fell to work to dress and paint them ; and 1 nerer 
shall forget the delight with which I contemplated 
our whole company of puppets: men, women, and 
children, fresh painted and dizened out, all in their 
proper colours. The carpenter could scarcely prerent 
me from spoiling them : I was so impatient to set 
them at work that I cuuld not wait till their clothes 
were dry ; and I was erery half hour rubbing my 
fingers upon their cheeks, to try whether the red 
paint was yet hard enough. 

" With some pride, I announced my intended ex- 
hibition to Mr. y ; and he appointed that even- 
ing for seeing it, saying that none but his ou*n boys 
should be present at the first representation. It was 
for them alone it was originally designed ; but I ivas 
so charmed with my newly-finished work, that 1 
would gladly have had all Exeter present at the ex- 
hibition. However, before night, I was convinced of 

my friend Mr. Y "s superior prudence : the whole 

thing, as the carpenter said, bct/ o^' pretty well ; but 
sererai disasters happened which 1 had not foreseen. 
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There was one stiff old fellow, whose arme, twitch' 
them which way I wuutd, I could never get to bend : 
and an abatinate oM woman, wbo would ocrer do any 
thing else bat curtsy, when I wanted her to kneel 
down and to do her work. My children sorted their 
heaps of rubbish and ore very dexterously ; excepting 
one unlucky little chap, who, from the beginning, 
had his bead, somehow or other, turned the wrong 
way upon his shoulders ; and t could never manage, 
all the night, to set it right again : it was in vain I 
flattered myself that his wry neck would escape 
observation i for, as he was one of the wheelbarrow 
hoys, he was a conspiciious figure in the piece ; and, 
whenever he appeared, wheeling or emptying bis 
barrow, 1 to my niurtificution heard repeated peals 
of laughter from the spectators, in which even my 
patron, notwithstanding hia good-natured struggles 
against it for some time, was at last complied to 
join. 

" I, all the while, was wiping my forehead hehind 
my show-lxix ; for I never was in such a bath of heat 
in my life: not the hardest ilay'swork 1 ever wrought 
in the mine made me one half so hot as setting these 
puppets to work. 

"When my exhibition waa over, good Mr. Y 

came to me, and consoled me for all disasters, by the 
IiraiseB he bestoued upon my patience and ingenuity : 
he showed me that he knew the ditficulties with 
which 1 had to contend ; and he mentioned the de- 
fects to me in the kindest manner, awl how they 
lit be remedied. < 1 see,' said he, amiltttg, ■ tlva^t 
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you have endearoured to make sometliing useful for 
the entertainment of my hoys; and I will take pains 
to make it turn out advantageously to you.' 

"The nest momijig- I went to look at my show- 
bos, which Mr. Y had deaireJ me to leave in 

his study ; and I was surprised to see the front of 
the box, which I had left open for the spectators, 
filled up with boards, and having a circular glass ia 
the middle. The eldest boy, mho stood by enjoying 
my surprise, bid me look in, and tell him what I 
saw. What was my astonishment, when I first 
looked through this glass— 'As large as the life !— 
As large as the life !' cried I, in admiration — ' I 
see the puppets, the tvkedbarrows, every thing as 
large as life!' 

"Mr. Y tlien told me that it was by bis grand- 
son's directions that this glass, which he said was 
called a magnify in g-glass, or convex-lens, was added 
ti> my show-box. ' He makes you a present of it ; 
and now,' added he, smiling, 'get all your little per- 
formers into order, and prepare for a second repre- 
sentation : I will send for a dock-maker in this town, 
who is an ingenious man, and will show you how ta 
manage projierly the motions of your puppets ; and 
then we will get a. good painter to paint them for 
you.' 

" There was at this time, in Exeter, a society of 
literary gentlemen, who met once a week at each 
other's houses. Mr. Y-^-— was one of these ; and 
several of the principal families in Eieter, especially 
those who had children, came on the appointed even* 
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uig to see the model nf the Cornwall tin-mine, irliicli. 
with the assistance of the clock-maker and juinter, 
was now become really a show worth looking at. I 
made but few blunders this time, and the company 
were indulgent enough to pardon these, and to ex- 
press themselFes well pleased with my little exhi' 
bitioD. They gare me, indeed, solid murks of their 
satisfaction, which were quite unexpected : after the 

exhibition, Mr. V 's youngest grandchild, in the 

Bunc nf the rest of the company, presented me with 
K purse, containing the contributions which had been 
made for me. 

" After repaying all my expcnces for my journey 
and machinery, I found I had six guineas and a 
crown to spare. So I thought myself a rich man; 
and, having never seen so much money together in 
my life before as six golden guineas and a crown, I 
should, most probably, like the generality of people 
who come into the possession of unexpected wealth, 
have become extravagant, had it not been for the 

timely advice of my kind monitor, Mr. Y , 

When I showed him a pair of Chinese tumblers, 
which 1 had boug)it from a pedlar for twice as much 
as they were worth, merely because they pleased my 
fancy, he shook his head, and observed that I might, 
before my death, want this very money to hriy a loaf 
of bread. • If you spend your money as fast as you 
get it, Jervas,' said he, ' no matter how ingenious or 
industrious you are, you will always be poor. Re- 
member the good proverb that says, Industiy is For- 
tnuft right hand, and JrugalUtf herUJi; ' a prove rh 
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vhicb has been worth ten times more to me than all 
Hay little purse contained : so true it is, that those 
do not always give most who gire money." 



CHAPTER III. 

" I HAD soon reason to rejoice at having thrown 
away no more money on baubles, as I bad occasion 
for my whole stock to fit myself out for a new way 

of life. ' Jerras,' said Mr. Y to ine, ' I have at 

last found an occupation, which I hope will suit you.' 
— Unknown to me, he bad been, ever since he first 
saw my little model, intent upon turning it to my 
lasting advantage. Among tbe gentlemen of the 
society which I have before mentioned, there was 
one who bad formed a design of sending some well- 
informed lecturer through England, to exhibit mo- 
dels of the machines used in manufactories : Mr. 

Y. purposely invited tbia gentleman the evening 

that I exhibited my tin-mine, and proposed to him 
that I should be permitted to accompany his lecturer. 

To this he agreed. Mr. Y told me that 

although the person who was fixed upon as lecturer 
was not exactly the sort of man he should have 
chosen, yet as he was a relation of the gentleman 
who set the business on foot, no objection could well 
be made to him. 

" I was rather daunted by the cold and haughty 
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look irith which my new master, the iMtorer, n- I 

ceived me when I was preaenteil to him. Jlr. Y , I 

obsenring this, whispered to me at parting, ' 3Iake j 
yourself useful, and you wUI soon be agreeable Is I 
him. We must nol expect to End friends ready maile I 
wherever we go in the world : we often have to make 
friends for oursetres with great pains and care." It ^ 
cost me both pains and care, I know, to make thif ^ 
tectnrer my friend. He iras what is called bora A i 
gentleman; and he began by treating me as a low--' 
bom upstart, who, being perfectly ignorant, wanted 
to pass for a self-taught geniia. That I was low- 
born, I did not attempt to conceal; nor did I per- 
ceive that I had any reason to be ashamed of my 
birth, or of having raised myself by honest means to 
a station above that in which I was born. ! ivm^, 
proud of this circumstance, and therefore it was no , 
torment to me to hear the continual hints which my' 
well-born master threw out upon this subject. % 
moreover never pretended to any knowledge which t 
had not ; so that, by degrees, notwithstanding bis. 
prejudices, he began to feel that I had neither the 
presumption of an upstart nor of a self-taught genius. 

I kept in mind the counsel given to me by Mr. Y , 

to endeavour to make myself useful to my employer ; 
but it was no easy matter to do this at first, because 
he had such a dread of my awkwardness that he 
would never let me touch any of his apparati 
was alirays left to stand like a cipher beside hit 
whilst he lectured ; and I had regularly the 
cation of hearing hira conclude his lecture with. 
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' Nofv, genllenten and ladies, I will not detain yau 
any longer Jrom what, I am sensible, w much heller 
fui^lhyotir allenlion than any Iking I can offer — Mr. 
Jervtu's puppet-show.' 

" It happened one day that he Bent me with a 
ihilling, as he thought, to pay an hostler for the 
feeding of his horse ; as I rubbed the money between 
ray finger and thumb, I perceived that the white sur- 
face came off, and the piece looked yellow : I recol- 
lected that my master had the day before been show- 
ing some experiments with quicksilver and gold, and 
that he had covered a guinea with quicksilver; so I 
immediately took the money back, and my master, 
for the first time in his life, thanked me rery cor- 
dially; for this was in reality a guinea, and not a 
shilling. He was also surprised at my directly men- 
tioning the experiment he had shown. 

" The next day that he lectured, he omitted the 
offensive conclusion about Mr. Jervas's puppet-show. 
I observed, farther, to my infinite satisfaction, that 
aFter this affair of the guinea, he was not so sus- 
picious of my honesty as he used to appear : he now 
yielded more to his natural indolence, and suffered 
me topackuphiathingsforhim, and todoahundred 
little services which formerly he used roughly to 
refuse at my hands ; saying, ' I had rather do it 
myself, sir,' or, 'I don't like to have any body 
meddle with my things, Mr. Jervas.' But his tone 
changed, and it was now, ' Jervas, I'll leave you to 
put up these things, whilst I go and read ;' — or, 
'Jerraa, will you see that I leave none of my goods 
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lind me, there's a good lad ?' — In truth, he ira^ 
rather apt to leave his goods behind him : he was the 
moat alaent and forgetful man alive. During the 
first half year we (rareUed together, whilst he at- 
tempted to take care of his own things, I counted 
that he lost two pair and a half of slippers, one boot, 
three night-caps, one shirt, and fifteen pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. Manji of these losses, I make no doubt, 
were set down in his imagination to my account 
whilst he had no opinion of my honesty ; but I am 
satisfied that he was aftem-ards thoroughly conFinced 
of the injustice of his suspicions, as, from the time 
that I had the charge of his giiodi, as he called them, 
to the day we parted, including a space of abore four 
years and a half, he never lost any tiling but one red 
night-cap, which, to the beat of my belief, he sent in 
his wig one Sunday morning to the barber's, but 
which never came back again, and an old ragged 
blue pncket-handkercliief, wbith he said he put 
under his pillow, or into his boot, when he went to 
bed at night. He had an odd way of sticking his 
pocket-Iiandkerchief into his boot, ' that he might 
be sure to find it in the morning.' I suspect the 
handkerchief was carried down in the boot when it 
was taken to be cleaned. He was, however, per- 
fectly certain that these two losses were not to be 
imputed to any carelessness of mine. He often said 
he wa-s obliged to me for the attention I paid to his 
interests ; lie treated me now very civilly, and would 
sometimes condescend to explain to me in private 
it J did not understand in his puUk \ecXux«%. m 
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" I was presently adranced to the dignity of his 
secretary. He wrote a miserably bad hand : and his 
manuscripts were so scratched and interlined, that it 
was with the utmoat difficulty he could decipher his 
own irriting, when he was obliged to bare recourse 
to his notes in lecturing. He was, moreorer, ex- 
tremely near-sighted ; and he had a strange trick of 
wrinkling up the skin on the bridge of his nose whea 
he wag perplexed : altogether, his look was so ctHuical 
when he began to pore orer these papers of his, that 
few of the younger part of our audiences could resist 
their inclination to laugh. This disconcerted hint 
beyond measure; and he was truly glad to accept 
my offer (rf' copying out his scrawls fiiirly in a good 
bold round hand. I could now write, if I may say 
it without ranity, an excellent hand, and could go 
over bis calculations as far as the first four rules of 
arithmetic were concerned : so that I became quite 
his Jaclolum ; and 1 thought myse)f rewarded for all 
my pains, by having opportunities of gaining erery 
day some fresh piece of knowledge from the perusal 
of the notes which I transcribed. 

" It was now that I felt most thoroughly the ad- 
rantage of having learned to read and write : sto<res 
of useful information were opened to me, and my 
curiosity and desire to inform myself were insatiable. 
I often sat up half the aight reading and writing : 
I had free access now to all my fellow-traveller's 
bqoks, and I thought 1 could never study them 
enough. 

" At the commencement of my studies, ray master 
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_ o praised my diligence, and would show me where 
to look for what I wanted in his books, or explain 
difficulties ; 1 looked up to him as a miracle of science 
and learning; nay, I was actually growing fond of 
him, but this did not last long. In process of time, 
he grew shy of explaining things to rae ; he scolded 
me for thumbing his hooka, though, God knows, my 
thumbs were always cleaner than his own, and he 
thwarted lue continually upon some pretence or other. 
I could not for some time conceire the cause of this 
change in my master's behaviour : indeed it was hard 
for me to guess or believe that he was become jealous 
of the talents and knowledge of a poor lad, whose 
i^orance he, but a few years before, had so much 
despised and derided. I was the more surprised at 
this new turn of his mind, because I was conscious 
that, instead of becoming more conceited, I had of 
late become more humble ; but this humility was, 
by ray suspicious master, attributed to artifice, and 
tended more than any thing to confirm him in his 
notion that I had formed a plan to supplant him in 
his office of lecturer, a scheme which had never en- 
tered into my head. I was thunderstruck when he 
one day said to me, ' You need not study so hard. 
Air. Jerras; for I promise you that, even with Mr. 
Y' ■ ■— 's assistance, and all your art, you will not be 
able to supplant me, clever as, with all affected hu- 
mility, you think yourself.' 

" The truth lightened upon me at once. Had he 
been a judge of the human countenance, he must 
■ are se^n my iniiocence in my \ooka-. but be. was 6<j^ 
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axed in liia opinion, that I knew anj' protestations I 
could make of mynever baring thought of the scheme 
he imputed to me, would serve onlf to contirm him 
in his idea of my dissimulation. I contented myself 
with returning to him his books and his manuscripts, 
and thencefonrard withdrew my attention from his 
lectures, to which I bad always till now been one 
of the most eager auditors ; by these proceedings I 
hoped to quiet his suspicions, t no longer applied 
myself to any studies in which he was engaged, to 
show him that all competition with bim was far from 
my thouglits ; and 1 hare since reflected that this fit 
of jealousy of his, which I at the time looked upon 
as a misfortune, because it stopped me short in pur- 
suits which were highly Eigreeable to my taste, was 
in fact of essential service to me. My reading had 
been too general ; and 1 had endearoured to master 
so many things, that I was not likely to make 
myself thoroughly skilled in any. As a blacksmith 
said once to me, when he was asked why he was not 
both blacksmith and whitesmith, ' The smith that 
will meddle with all things may go shoe the goslings;' 
an old proverb, which, fA>m its mixture of drollery 
and good sense, became ever after a favourite of 

" Having returned my master's boohs, I had only 
such to read as I could pun-hase or borrow for myself, 
and 1 became very careful in my choice ; I also took 
every opportunity of learning all I could from the 
conversation of sensible people, wherever we went ; 
tmd I found that one piec« of knowledge helped rat 
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to another often when I least expected it. And thiii 
I may add, for the encouragement of others, that 
every thing which I learned accurately was, at some 
time or other of my life, of use to me. 

" After having made a progress through England, 
my feUow-traveller determined to try his fortune in 
the metropolis, and to give lectures there to young 
people during the winter season. Accordingly, we 
proceeded towards London, taking Woolwich in our 
way, where we exhibited before the young gentlemen 
of the mUitary academy. My master, who, since he 
had withdrawn his notes from my hands, bad no one 
to copy them feirly, found himself, during his lec- 
ture, in some perplexity; and, as he exhibited his 
usual odd contortions upon this occasion, the young 
gentlemen could not restrain their laughter : he also 
prolonged his lecture more than his audience liked, 
and several yawned terribly, and made signs of an 
impatient desire to see what was in my boi, as a 
relief from their fatigue. This my master quickly 
perceived, and, being extremely provoked, he spoke 
to me with a degree of harshness and insolence which, 
as I bore it with temper, prepossessed the young 
company in my favour. He concluded his lecture 
with the old sentence : ■ Gentlemen, I shall no 
longer detain you from what 1 am sure is much 
better worthy of your attention than any thing I 
can offer, viz., Mr. Jervas's puppet-show.' This was 
an unlucky speech on the present occasion, for it 
hap|>ened that every body, after having seen what he 
ly puppet-show, was precisely of this opinion. . 
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My master grew more and more impatient, and 
wanted to hurry me away, but one spirited young 
man most warmly took me and my tin-miae under 
his protection: I stood my ground, insisting upon 
my right to finish my exhibition, as my master had 
been allowed full time to finish his. The young 
gentleman who supported me was as well pleased by 
my present firmness as he had been by my former 
patience. At parting lie made a handsome collection 
for me, which I refused to accept, taking only the 
regular price. ' Well,' said he, ' you shaJl be no 
loser by this. You are going to town ; ray father is 
in London ; here is hia direction. I'll mention you 
to him the next time I write home, and you'll not be 
the worse for that.* 

" As soon as we got to London, I went according 
to my direction. The young gentleman had been, 
more punctual in writing home than young gen- 
tlemen sometimes are. 1 was appointed to come with 
my models the next evening, when a number of 
young people were collected, beside the children of 
the family. The young spectators gathered round 
me at one end of a large saloon, asking me innu- 
merable questions after the exhibition was over; 
whilst the master of the house, who was an East 
India director, was walking up and down the room, 
conrersing with a gentleman in an officer's uniform. 
They were, as I afterwards understood, talking 
about the casting of some guns at Woolwich for the 
Kast India Company. ' Charles,' said the director, 
coming to the place where we were standing, and 
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me of his sons on the shoulder, 'do you ri 
collect what your brother told us about the prnpor- 
tion of tin which is used in casting brass cannon at 
Woolwich ? * The young geatleman answered that 
he could not recollect, but referred his father to tne; 
adding, that his brother told liim I was the person 
from whom he had the information. My memory 
served me esactly ; and I had reaaon to rejoice that 
I had not neglected the opportunity of gaining this 
knowledge, during our short stay at Woolwich. The 
Ea*t India director, pleased with my answering his 
first question accurately, condescended, in compliance 
with his children's entreaties, to examine my models, 
and questioned me upon a variety of subjects : at 
length he observed to the gentleman with whom he 
had been couTersing that I explained myself well, 
that I knew all I did know accurately, and that I 
had the ai't of captivating the attention of young 
people. ' I do think,' concluded he, ' that he would 
answer Dr. Bell's de^ription better than any person 
I have seen.' He then inquired particularly into my 
history and connexions, all of which T told him 

exactly. He took down the direction to Mr. Y- -, 

and my good master (aa I shall always call Mr. 

R ), and to several other gentlemen, at whose 

houses I had been during the last three or four years, 
telling mc that he would write to them about me ; 
and that, if he found my accounts of myself were aa 
exact as my knowledge upon other subjects, he 
thought he could place me in a very ellgihle situa- 
tion. The answers to these letters were aJl ^rfec^tv 
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ntisfactory : he gare me the letter from Mr. R , 

saying ' you had better keep this letter, aod take 
care of it ; for it will be a recomtnendatioQ to you in 
any part of the world wliere courage and fidelity are 
held in esteem,' Upon looking into this letter, 1 
found that my good master had related, in the hand- 
somest manner, the whale of my conduct about the 
discovery of the vein in his mine. 

" The director now informed me that, if I had no 
objection to go to India, I should be appointed to go 
out to Madras as an assistant to Dr. Bell, one of the 
directors of the asylum fitr the instruction of orphans; 
an establishment which is immediately under the 
auspices of the East India Company, and which does 
them honour.* 

" The salary which was offered me was munificent 
beyond my utmost expectations; and the account of 
the institution, which was put into my hands, 
charmed me. I speedily settled alt my concerns 
with the lecturer, who was in great astonishment 
that this appointment had not fallen upon him. To 
console him for the last time, I showed him a passage 
in Dr. Bell's pamphlet, in which it is said that the 
doctor prefers to all others, fur teaching at his 
■chool, youths who have no fixed habits as tutors, 
«nd who will implicitly follow his directions. I was 
at this time but nineteen : my master was somewhat 
i^jpeased by this view of the affair, and we parted, as 

■ Vide B imill pampblet, prialed for Csdell and Vmie», en- 
titled '-An Eiperimentin Education, nude at thelilaleAiijIuai 
tifMadraf, by the Ber, Dr, A. BeU," 
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I wiahed, upon civil terms; though I could not feel i 
much regret at tearing him. I had no pleasure in 
tiring with one who would not let me become 
attached to him ; for, having early met with two 
escellent friends and masters, the agreeable feelings 
of gratitude and affection were in a manner necessary 
to my happiness. 

" Before I left England, I received new proofs of 

Mr. R 'a goodness : he wrote to me to say that, 

as I was going to a distant country, to which a small 
annuity of ten guineas a year could not easily be re- 
mitted, he had determined b) lay out a sum equal to 
the value of the annuity he had promised me, in a 
manner which he hoped would be advantageous t he 
farther said^ that as the rein of the mine with which 
I had made him acquainted turned out better than 
he expected, he had added the value of fifty guineas 
more than my annuity ; and that if I would go to 
Mr. Ramsden's, mathematical instrument- maker in 
Piccadilly, I should receive all he had ordered to be 
ready for me. At Mr. Ramsden's I found ready to 
he packed up lor me two small globes, siphons, prisms, 
an air-gun and an air-pump, a speaking-trumpet, a 
small apparatus for showing the gases, and an ap- 
paratus for freezing water, Mr. Ramsden informed 

me that these were not all the things Mr. R ■ 

had bespoken ; that he had ordered a. small balloon, 
and a portable telegraph, in form of an umbrella, 
which would be sent home, as he expected, 
course of the next week. Mr. Ramsden also 1 
mish uie with a set of matbeiaatisj 
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instrunienta of his own making. 'But,' added he 
with a smile, ' you will be lucky if you get them soon 
enough out of my hands." In fact, I heliere I called 
a hundred times in the course of a fortnight upon 
Bamsden, and it was only the day before the fleet 
sailed that they were fioislied and delivered to me. 

" I cannot here omit to mention an incident that 
happened in one of my walks to Ramsden's: I was 
rather late, and was pushing my way hastily through 
a crowd that was gathered at the turning of a street, 
when a hawker by accident flapped a bundle of wet 
hand-bills in my eyes, and at the name instant 
screamed in my ears, ' The last drjing speech and 
confession of Jonathan Clarke, mho was executed on 
Monday, the l^lk instant.' — Jonathan Clarke ! The 
name struck my ears suddenly, and the words shocked 
me so much that I stood fixed to the spot; and it 
was not till the hawker had passed by me some yards, 
and was beginning with ■ The last dying speech and 
cotifession of Jonallum Clarke, the Cornwall miner," 
that I recollected myself enough to speak : I called 
after the hawker in vain : he was bawling too loud to 
hear me, and I was forced to run the whole length 
of the street before I canld overtake him, and get one 
of the band-bills. On reading it, I could have no 
doubt that it was really the last dying speech of my 
old enemy Clarke. His birth, parentage, and every 
circumstance, convinced me of the truth. Amongst 
other things in hia confession, I came to a plan he 
had laid to murder a poor lad in the tin-mine, where 
Jje formerly worked ; and he thanked God that tMs 






^ka was never esecuted, as Ibe bor pnnndendaDj' 
disappeared the *err night on vhich tb« miudcrwM 
to hare be«ii perpetrated. He &rtfaer set fortfc that, 
after being turned avay by h'n master, and obliged 
l« &y from Cornn-all, be cwne up to Landon, and 
iTorked as a coal-heaver for a littJe while, bnt soon 
became what is called a mud-lark ; that 15, a plun- 
derer of the ships' cargoes that anioad in the Thames. , 
He plied this abominable trade for some time, drinl 
ing every day to the value of what he stole, till, 
quarrel at an alehouse about the division of » 
articles to be sold to a receiver of stolen goods, 
struck the woman of the house a Uow, of which a) 
died ; and, as it was proved that he had lung borntl 
her malice for some old dispute, Clarke w: 
trial brought in guilty of wilful murder, 
fenced to be hanged. 

" I shuddere*! whilst I read all this. — To such a 
end, after the utmost his cunning could do, n 
villain brought at last ! How thankful I was that IM 
did not continue his associate in my boyish dayltf 
My gratitude to my go«l master increased upon the 1 
reflection that it was his humanity which had raia 
me from vice and misery, to virtue and happiness. 

" We sailed from the Downs the SOtJi of March, 1 
one thousand seven hundred and . Bnt why I J 
tell you this I do not know ; except it be in c 
pliance with the custom of all voyagers, who think a 
that it is important to the world to know on what dajr J 
they sailed from this or that port. I shall not, htiw* 
imitate them in giving you a jwmt^ <rf tlH 
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wind, or a copy of the ship's log-book. Suffice it to 
say, tliat we arrived safely at Madras, after u royage 
of about the usual number of months and days, during 
all which I am sorry that I have not for your enter- 
tainment any escape or imminent danger of shipwreck 
to relate ; nor even any description of a storm or a 
water-spout, 

" You will, I am afraid, be much disappointed to 
find that, upon my arrival in India, where doubtlera 
yoTi expected that I should like others have wonder- 
ful adventures, 1 began to live at Dr. Bell's asylum 
in Madras a quiet regular life ; in which for years, I 
may safely say, that every day in the week was ex- 
tremely like that which preceded it. This regularity 
was nowise irksome to me, notwithstanding that I 
had for some years, in England, been so much used 
to a I'oving way of life. 1 had never any taste for 
rambling ; and under Dr. Bell, who treated me with 
strict justice, as far as the business of the asylum 
was concerned] and with distinguished kindness in all 
other circumstances, I enjoyed as much freedom as I 
desired. I never had those absurd vague notions of 
liberty, which render men uneasy under the necessary 
restraints of all civilized society, and which do not 
make them the more fit to live with savages. The 
young people who were under my care gradually 
became attached to me, and I to them. I obeyed Dr. 
Bell's directions exactly in all things ; and he was 
pleased to say, after I had been with him for some 
time, that he never had any assistant who was so 
entirely agreeable to hitn. When the business of the 
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4ay iras over, I often amusetl mj-Relf, and tlie elder ' 
boys, with my apparatus for preparing the gases, my 
spealfing-trumpet, air-gun, &c. 

" One day, I think it was in the fourth ye&r of my 
residence at Madras, Dr. Bell sent for me into his 
closet, and asked me if I had erer heard of a scholar 
of his, of the name of William Smith, a youth of 
seventeen years of age; who, in the year 1794. at- 
tended the embassy to Tippoo Sultan, when the 
hostage princes were restored; and who went through 
a course of experiments in natural philosophy, in the 
presence of the sultan. I answered Dr. Bell that, 
before I left England, I had read, in his account of 
tlie asylum, extracts from this William Suiith's let- 
ters, whilst he was at the sultan's court ; and that I 
remenibcred all the experiments he had exhibited 
perfectly well ; and also that he was detained, by the 
sultan's order, nineteen days after the embassy had 
taken leave, for the purpose of instructing tH'o arus- 
begs, or lords, in the use of an extensive and elegant 
mathematical apparatus, presented to Tippoo by the 

IMrremment at Madras.* 

Pi take the libertj of informing jiou (hat we mrrived here (he 
SSdiQlL without any particulu DccuTTCQce in llie ny. Thednj 
■fter our inival wc made our first viEiI to the Eultan ) and he 
Mtertuned ug at hi* court for upwudi of three hours. 
'On the lit inatant capUun Doretoun lent me an order la open 
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" IMradi fiwn William Smith's Lettert la Dr. BeO, 
(twfe Me Panpbkt i^ore mentiomi.) 

'DeruieUi Fort, April 8, )7»»- 
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"'Well/ said Dr. Bell, 'since that tirae Tippoo 
Sultan has been at wnr, and has had no leisure, I 

Ihe boxes, and lay out the machines, lo >hnw them to the Riltsii. 
Acconlinglj, on the third, I Has ttat for, und I exhibited tbe 
fbUowing experimenti ; liz. head and wig; dandng image*; 
dcclric etool { cotton fired ; small receiver and sMnd ; heini- 
tphercs; Archimedes' screw j siphon; Tantalus's cup ; water- 
pump ; condensing engine, &c Captain Doveioun was presoot, 
and explained, u I went on, to the gultan, who has giTcn ua an 
instance of hia being acijuainted with some of these expetimenla. 
lie has shown us a condensing engine made b; bimeelf, which 
^ated water higher than ours. He dcaired me lo teach two 
men, hia atuzbegs, 

' I can assure you that Tippoo Sultan was mightily pleased 
■with the electric machine. He was prepared for every ctpeiimenl 
I exhibited, except the firing of the infiammable air. 

*- It did cost me several minutes before the firing of the inBnm- 
mahle sir proved successful ;*'• during which time he was in 
a very impatient emotioo ; and, when that was done, it did indeed 
surprise htm. He desired me to go over it three times. 

' 1 take Ihe Kberty to write for yoor infimnation the familiar 
difcourse Tippoo Sultan wag pleased to enter into with me, thai 
look place at the close of the experimenu. 

' There were some ailvci trumpets, newly made, brought in to 
him for his inspection, and which he desired the trumpeiers to 
sound hauv! and Jauie ; i e. come and go i afler which, he asked 
me if they were like those I saw at Madras. I answered. Yes ; 
but those at Madras ate made of copper. He asked me again 
whether the tune was any thing like what I had ever heard. I 
answered. No. How then ? rays he: and presently ordering the 
[nslniment to he put into my hands, desired me to blow. I told 
him, very civilly, that 1 could not blow. No ! says he ; you 
could I wbat are you aiVaid of F I told him again (hat I spoke 



!, for the study of philosophy, or matliematica ; 
but now that he has just made peace, an<l wants 
amiething to amuse him, he has sent to tiie govem- 
oent at Madras, to request that I will permit some 
of my scholars tn pay a second visit at his court to 
refresh the memory of the aruzbegs, and, I presume, 
to exhibit some new wonders for Tippoo's enter- 
tainment.' 

" Dr. B. proposed to me to go on this embassy: 
accordingly, I prepared aJl my apparatus, and, having 
carefully remarked what experiments Tippoo had 
dready Been, I selected such as would be new to him. 
I packed up my speaking-trumpet, my apparatus for 
freezing water, and that for exhibiting the gases, my 
balloon and telegraph, and. n-ith these and my model 
of the tin-mine, which I took by Dr. Bell's advice, I 

tnilh ; sod thftt I «u brought up iu a (diool when m; muter 
infonncd me what lying was, and alvajs punished those boye 
that ipoke untnilhs. • ■ ■ ■ • 

'Jane lllh. After this the aullan atoee (live hours being 
elapsed) lo quit the court, and deiired the preient (of a hundred 
mpees) lo be delivered into mr hicdg, with these words i ' Thii 
is given you u a preMOl for the trouble you took in performing 
those expennimts, vhicb verily pleased [De; ' and a command 
that 1 am to stay in the ton ten ^ys; 'after which,' he continued, 
'' I will iend you to Kistn^herty, with two hircarrahs, in order 
10 conduct f ou uTely through my country.' I lelumed the cum- 
pliment with a lalam, in the manner I was inttructed ; saying 
tiiat I thankfully accepted hii present, and am willing to obey 
his cotDmandi. The language which the suitan used was the 
Camatic Malabar. Mine very Lttle differed from his. Poomhia 
wai the interpreter of such terms aa the sultan did not uoder- 
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set nut with two of his eldest scliolars upon our ex- 
pedition. We were met on the entrance of Tippoo's 
dominionsby four hircarrahs or soldiers, whom the 
sultan sent as a guard to conduct us safely through 
his dominions. He received us at court the dav after 
our arriral. Unaccustomed as I was to Asiatic magni- 
ficence, I confess that my eyes were at first so dazzled 
Sy the display of oriental [lomp that, as I prostrated 
myself at the foot of the sultan's throne, I considered 
him as a personage higli as human veneration could 
look. After having made my salam. Or salutation, 
according to the custom of his court, as I was 
instructed to do, the sultan commanded me, by his 
interpreter, to display my knowledge of the arts 
and sciences, for the instruction and amusement of 
his court. 

" My boxes and macliinea had all been previously 
opened, and laid out: I was prepared to show my 
npparatus for freezing, but Tippoo's eye «-as fixed 
upon the painted silk balloon ; and with prodigious 
eagerness he interrupted me several times with 
(juestions about that great empty hag. I endeavoured 
to make him understand as well as I could, by my 
interpreter and his own, that tliis great empty bag 
was to be filled with a species of air lighter than the 
common air; and that, when filled, the bag, which I 
informed him was in our country called a balloon, 
would mount far above his palace. No sooner was 
this repeated to him, by the interpreter, than the 
in commanded me inslanllrf to fill the balloon ; 
when I replied thnt it could not be done In- 
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Ltly, and that I was not prepared to exhibit it on 
this day, Tippoo gave signs of the most childish im- 
patience. He signified to me that, since I could nut 
show him what he wanted to see, the sultan would 
not see wliat I wanted to show. I replied, through 
hia interpreter, in the most respectful but firm man- 
ner, that no one would be so presumptuous as to show 
to Tippoo Sultan, in his own court, any thing which 
hedid not desire to see: that it was in compliance with 
his wishes that I came to his court, from which, in 
obedience to his commands, I should at any time be 
ready to withdraw. A youth, who stood at the right 
band of Tippoo's throne, seemed much to approre of 
this answer, and the sultan, assuming a more com- 
posed and dignified aspect, signified to me that he 
was satisfied to await for the sight of the filling of 
the great bag till the next day ; and that he should, 
in the mean time, be well pleased to see what 1 was 
now prepared to show. 

" The apparatus for freezing, which we then ex- 
hibited, seemed to please him; but I obserred that 
he was, during a great part of the time whilst I was 
explaining it, intent upon something else; and no 
sooner had I done spealting than he caused to be 
produced the condensing engines, made by himself, 
which he formerly showed to William Smith, and 
which he said spouted water higher than any of ours. 
The sultan, I perceived, was much more intent upon 
displaying his small stock of mechanical knowledge 
than upon increasing it; and the mixture of vanity 

id ignorance, which he displayed u^n tlwa a-ud 
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subaequent occasions, considerably lessened the 
atre which his esteiiial inagnilicence at first excited 
is my raind. SomeUines be would put himself in 
competition with me, to show big courtiers his supe- 
riority ; but failing in these attempts, lie would then 
treat me as a species of mechanic juggler, who was 
fit only to exhibit for the amusement of his court. 
When he saw my speak ing-truoi pet, which was made 
of copper, he at first looked at it with great scorn, 
and ordered his trumpeters to show me theirs, which 
were made of silver. As he had formerly done when 
my predecessor was at his court, be desired bis 
trumpeters to sound tlirough these trumpets ihe 
words hauw imdjaute, i. e. come and go : but, upon 
trial, mine was found to be far superior to the sul- 
and I received intimation, tbrougb one of bis 
rourtiers, that it would he prudent to offer it imme- 
diately to Tippoo. This I accordingly did, and be 
accepted it with the eagerness of a child who hau 
begged and obtained a new plaything." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The next day, Tippoo and his whole court assem- 
bled tq see ray balloon. Tippoo was seated in a 
splendid puvilion, and bis principal courtiers stood in 
a semicircle on each ade of bim : the yontb, whom 
I formerly observed, was again on his right band, 
and bis eyes were immovably fixed upon my balloon. 
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vhicli had been previously filled and fastened down 
by cords. I had the curiosity to ask who this youth 
was: I was informed he was the sultan's eldest son, 
prince Abdul Calie. I bad not time to make any 
farther inquiries, for Tippoo now ordered a signal tu 
be given, as had been previously agreed upon. I in- 
stantly cut tbe cords which held the balloon, and it 
ascended with a rajiid but graceful motion, to tbe 
unspeakable astonishment and delight of all the spec- 
tators. Some clap]>ed their hands and shouted, others 
looked up in speechless ecstasy, and in the general 
emotion all ranks for an instant were confounded : 
even Tippoo Sultan seemed at this interval to be for- 
gotten, and to forget himself, in the admiration of 
this new wonder. 

" As soon as the balloon was out of sight, the court 
returned to their usual places, the noise subsided, 
and the sultan, as if desirous to fix the public atten- 
tion upon himself, and to show his o^vn superior mag- 
nificence, issued orders immediately to his treasurer 
to present me, as a token of his royal approhatiou, 
with two hundred star pagodas. When I approached 
to make my salam and compliment of thanks, as I was 
instructed, the sultan, who observed that some of the 
courtiers already began to regard me with envy, as if 
myreward had been too great, determined to divert 
himself with their spleen, and to astonish me with his 
generosity: he took from his finger a diamond ring, 
which he presented to me by one of bis officers. The 
young prince, Abdul Calic, whispered to his father 
Jfjlilst I was withdrawing, and I soon afurwarda t^ 
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a message from the sultan, reqnesting, or, in 
other words, ordering rae to remain some time at hia 
court, to instruct the yonng prince, his son, in the 
use of my European machines, for which they had in 
their language no names. 

"This command proved a source of real pleasure 
to me ; for I found prince Abdul Calie not only a 
youth of quick apprehension, but of a most amiable 
disposition, unlike the imperious and capricious 
temper which I had remarked in hia father. Prince 
Abdul Calie had been, when he was about tweire 
years oW, one of the hostage princes left with lord 
Cornwallis, at Seringapatam. With that politeness 
which is seldom to be found in the sons of eastern 
despots, this prince, after my first introduction, or- 
dered the magnificent palanquin, given to him by 
lord Cornwallis, to be shown to roe ; then pointing to 
the enamelled snakes which support the panels, and 
on which the sun at that instant happened to shine, 
prince Abdul Calie was pleased to say, ' The remem- 
brauce of your noble countryman s kindness to me 
is as fresh and lively in my soul as those colours 
now appear to my eye.' 

" Another thing gave me a good opinion of this 
young prince; he did not seem to value presents 
merely by their costliness; whether he gave or re- 
ceived, he considered the feelings of others; and I 
know that he often excited in my mind more grati- 
tude by the gift of a mere trifle, by a word or a look, 
his ostentatious father could by the most valu- 
lible donations. TipiHW, though he ordered his trea»« . 
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surer to pay me fifty rupees per day, wliilst I waa iitm 
hU service, yet treated me wi'ch a species of insolence; 4 
whicli, having some of tbe feelings of a free-bora' J 
Briton about me, I found it difficult to endure with A 
patience. His son, on the contrary, showed that ba j 
felt obliged to me for the little instruction I was aUW I 
to give him ; and never appeared to think that, as ■!■ 
prince, he coultl pay for all the kindness, as well ail^ 
the service of his inferiors, by pagodas or rupeesfV 
so true it is that attachment cannot be boiight/l 
and those who wish to have friends, as well as seP^..I 
rants, sIiouM Keep tliis truth constantly in niin(t>4 
My English spirit of independence induced me to 1 
make these and many more such reflections whilst Z M 
was at Tippoo's court. fl 

" Every day afforded me fresli occasion to form^ 
comparisons between the sultan and hfsson; andni]rl 
attachment to my pupil every day increased. My ■ 
pupil! It was with astonishment I sometimes te-M 
fleeted that a young prince was actually my pupil. | 
Thus an obscure individual, in a country like Eng- 
land, where arts, sciences, and literature, are open 
to all ranks, may obtain a degree of knowledge 
which an eastern despot, in all his pride, would 
gladly purchase with ingots of his purest gold. 

" One ereoing, after the business of the day was 
over, Tippoo Sultan came into his son's apartment, 
whilst I waa explaining to the youn^ 
of some of the mathematical instrui 
pocket case. ' We are well acquainted w 
^^Jungs,' said the sultan in a haughty t 
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gorenunent of Madras sent us such things as those, 
with others, which are now in the possession of some 
of my aruzbegs, irhohave doubtless explained them 
sufficiently to the prince my soq." Prince Abdul 
Calie modestly replied, 'that he had never before 
been made to understand them ; fur that the 
aruzbeg, who had formerly attempted to explain 
them, had not the art of making things so clear to 
him as 1 had done.' 

"1 felt a glow of pleasure at this cotnplinient, 
and at the consciousness that I deserred it. How 
little did I imagine, when I used to sit up at 
nights studying ray old master's books, tliat one of 
them would be the means of procuring me such 
honour.* 

" ■ What is contained in that bos ? ' said the sul- 
tan, pointing to the box which held the model of the 
tin-mine. ' I do not remember to have seen it opened 
in my presence.' 

" I replied that it had not been opened, because I 
feared that it waa not worthy to be shown to him. 
But he commanded that it should instantly be ex- 
hibited ; and, to my great surprise, it seemed to 
delight him excessively : he examined every part, 
moved the wires of the puppets, and asked innu- 
merable questions concerning our tin-mines. I was 

• Jerraj here alludes to a book enlitled " A Deiniption of 
Pocket and Magazine Cueisnf Drawing InetnimenU i in whith 
ii eiplsined the uk of each iniitrument. and piirticulailf of ihc 
MCtOT and plain aculc, Gunter'i scale, &c. B7 J. Barrow, pri- 
vate teuh«i of mathemaEin." 



the more astoatsbed at tbis, because I hail imagined 
he would bare coosidered every object u( comtnerce 
as beneath the notice of a aultan. Nor caulil I 
guess vby he should be peculiarly interested in this 
subject : but he sood explained this to me, by saying 
tliat be bad, in his dominions, certain mines of tin, 
vhich be hail a notion would, if properly managed, 
bring a considerable revenue to the royal treasury; 
but that at present, through negligence or fraud, 
these mines were rather burdensome than profitable. 
" He inquired from me how my model came into 
my possession ; and, when his interpreter told him 
that I made it myself, he caused the question and 
answer to be repeated twice, before he would believe 
that be understood me rightly. He nest inquired 
whether I was acquainted with the art of mining; 
and how I came by my information: in sborti ha 
commanded me to relate my hist^iry. I replied that 
it was a long story, concerning only an obscura 
individual, and unworthy the attention of a great 
monarch : hut he seemed this evening to have no- 
thing to do but to gratify bis curiosity, which my 
apology only served t« increase. He again com- 
manded me to relate my adventures, and I then told 
him the history of my early life. 1 was much flat^ 
tered by the interest which the young prince took ta 
my escape from the mine, and by the praises he' 
bestowed on my fidelity to my master. 

" The sultan, on the contrary, heard me at first 
with curiosity, but afterwards with an air of incre- 
dulity. Upon observing this, I produced the letter 
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from my good master to the East India director, 
wtitch gave a full account of the whole affair. I put 
this letter into the hands ofthe inteqtreter, and with 
some difficulty he translated it into the Carnatic 
Malabar, which was the language the sultan nsed in 
speaking to me. 

" The letter, which had the counter-signatures of 
some of the East India Company's servants resident 
at Madras, whose names were well known to Tippoo, 
failed not to make a gr-eat impression in farour of my 
integrity : of ray knowledge he had before a high 
opinion. He stood musing for some time, with hia 
eyes fixed upon the model of the tin-mine; and, 
after consulting with tlie young prince, as I guessed 
by their tones and looks, he bade his interpreter tell 
me that, if I would undertake to visit the tin-mines 
in his dominions, to instruct his miners how to work 
them, and to manage the ore according to the Eng- 
lish fashion, I should receive from the royal trea- 
sury a reward more than proportioned to mv services, 
and suitable to the generosity of a sultan. 

" Some days were given nie to consider of tbis 
proposal. Though tempted by the idea that 1 might 
realize, in a short time, a sum that would make me 
independent for the rest of my life ; yet my sus- 
picions of the capricious and tyrannical temper of 
Tippoo made me dread to have him For a master; and, 
above all, I resolved to do nothing without the ex- 
press permission of Dr. Bell, to whom I immediately 
wrote. He seemed, by his answer, to think that 
■uch an opportunity of making my fortune was not 
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ts be neglected ; my hopes, therefore, prevailed o 
Mjr fears, and I accepted the proposal. 

" The presents which he had made me, and the 
salary aliowed me during sfs weeks that I had at- 
tended the young prince, amounted to ii considerable 
sum; 500 star pagodas and £00 rupees; all which I 
left, together H-ith my ring, in the care of a great 
GentoD merchant of the name of Omychund, who 
fa&d shown me many civilities. With proper guides 
and full powers from the sullan, [ proceeded on my 
journey ; and devoted myself with the greatest ardour 
to my undertaking. A rery laborious and difficult 
undertaking it proved : for in no country are preju- 
dices in fai-oiir of their own customs more inreterate, 
amongst workmen, of every description, than ii 
and although I was em|>owered to inflict what punish- 
ment I thought proper on those who disobeyed, or 
eren hesitated to fulfil my orders, yet, thank Gud! 
J could never hrlng myself to have a poor slave tor> 
tared, or put to death, because he roaet«d ore in a 
manner which I did not think so good as my own 
method ; nor even because he was not lo well con- 
vinced as I was of the advantages of our Cornwall 
smeltin g-f u rnace . 

" My moderation was of mare service to me, in 
the minds of tlie people, than the utmost violence I 
could have employed to enforce obedience. As I got 
by degrees some little knowledge of their language, 
I grew more and more acceptable to them ; and some 
few, who tried methods of my proposing, and found 
^^^ they succfededj were, by my directions, re- 
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warded with the entire possession, of the difference 
of profit bettreen the old and new modes. This 
bounty^ enticed others ; and in time that change was 
accomplished by gentle means, which I had at first 
almost despaired of ever effecting. 

" When the works were in proper train, I de- 
spatched a messenger to the sultan's court, to request 
that he would be pleased to appoint some confiden- 
tial person to visit the mines, in order to be an eye- 
witness of what had been done; and I farther begged, 
as I had now accomplished the object of the sultan's 
wishes, that I might be recalled, after deputing 
whomsoever he should think proper to superintend 
and manage the mines in my stead. I moreover 
offered, before I withdrew, to instruct the person 
who should be appointed. My messenger, after a 
long delay, returned to me, with a command irom 
Tippoo Sultan to remain where I was till his farther 
orders. For these I waited three months, and then, 
concluding that I was forgotten, I determined to set 
out to refresh Tippoo's memory. 

" I found him at Devanelli Fort, thinking of no- 
thing less than of ma orniy tin-mines: he was busily 
engaged in making preparations for a war with some 
Soubha or other, whose name I forget, and all his 
ideas were bent on conquests and vengeance. He 
scarcely deigned to see, much less to listen to me : 
his treasurer gave me to understand that too much 
had already been lavished upon mo, a stranger as , 
I was ; and that Tippoo's resources, at ali events, 
would be now employed in carrying on schemes (if 
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war, not petty projects of commerce. Thus ia- 
sulted, and denied all my promised reward, I could 
not but reflect upon the bard fate of those who 
attempt to serve capricious despots. 

"I prepared as fast as possible to depart from 
Tippoo's court. The Hindoo merchant with whom 
1 had lodged the pagodas and rupees promised to 
transmit them to roe at Madras; and lie delivered 
to me the diamond ring which Tippoo had given to 
me during his fit of generosity, or of ostentation. 
The sultan, who cared no more what became of me, 
made no opposition to my departure; but I was 
obliged to wait a day or two for a guard, as the hir- 
carrahs who formerly conducted me were no' 
upon some escpedition. 

"Whilst I waited impatiently for their return, 
prince Abdul Galie, who had not been during all thii 
time at Devanelli Fort, arrived ; and when I we 
take leave of him, he inquired into the reason o 
sudden departure. In language as respectful 
could use, and with as much delicacy as I thought 
myself bound to observe, in speaking to a son of his 
father, I related the truth. The prince's coun- 
tenance showed what he felt. He paused, and 
seemed to be lost in thought, for a few minutes: he 
then said to me, ' The sultan, my father, is at thia 
time so intent upon preparations for war, that 
1 should despair of being listened to on any other 
subject. But you have in your possession, as 
collect, what might be useful to him either U 
orpeace,- and, if jou desire it, I viill s^a-t (^ \Wa 
machine to the syltan.' 
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" I did not immediately know to what machine of 
mine the prince alluded; but he explained to me 
that he meant my portable telegraph, which would 
be of infinite use to Tippoo in conveying orders of 
intelligence across the deserts. I left the matter 
entirely ta the prince, after returning him my very 
sincere thanlis for being thus interested in lay 
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"A few hours after this conversation, 1 was sum- 
moned into the sultan's presence. His impatience 
to make trial of the telegraphs was excessive ; and I, 
who but the day before had been almost trampled 
upon by the officers and lords of his court, instantly 
became a person of the greatest importance. The 
trial of the telegraphs succeeded beyond even my 
expectations; and the sultan was in a sjtecies of 
ecstacy on the occasion. 

"I cannot omit to notice an instance of the vio- 
lence of hia temper, and its sudden changes from joy 
to rage. One of his blacks, a gentle Hindoo lad, of 
the name of Saheb, was set to manage a telegraph at 
one of the stations, a tew yards distant from the 
sultan. I had previously instructed Saheb in what 
he was to do ; but, from want of practice, he made 
some mistake, which threw Tippoo into such a trans- 
port of passion that he instantly ordered the slave's 
head to be cut off! a sentence which would infallibly 
have been executed, if I had not represented that it 
would be expedient to suffer his head to remain on 
his shoulders till the message was delivered by his 
telegraph; because there was no one present who 
could immediately supply Vtft Y>^ace. &!L\ve\> "i^v^tv 
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read off bis meaaage n-ithout making any new blun- ' 
der ; and the moment tbe exhibition was over, I 
threw myself at the feet of the sultan, and implored 
bim to pardon Sabeb. I was not iilcely at this mo- 
ment to be refused such a Irijle .' Sahcb was par- 
doned. 

" An order upon the treasurer for five hundred 
star pagodas, to reward my serFicea at the royai tin- 
mines, was ^Ten to me ; and upon my presenting to 
Tippoo Sultan the portable telegraphs, on which his 
ardent wishes were fixed, he esclaiined : ' Ask any 
favour in the wide-estended power of Tippoo Sultan 
to confer, and it shall be granted.' 

" I concluded that this was merely an oriental 
figure of speech ; but I resolved to run the hazard of 
a refusal. I did not aak for a province, though this 
was in the wide-extended power of Tippoo Sultan to 
confer ; but as I had a great curiosity to see the 
diamond mines of Golconda, of which both in Europe 
and in India I had heard ao much, 1 requested the 
sultan's permission to visit those which belonged to 
him. He hesitated; but after saying some words 
to an officer near him, he bade his interpreter tell 
me that he granted my request. 

" Accordingly, after lodging my pagodas and ru- 
pees along with the rest in the hands of Omychund, 
the Gentoo merchant, who was a man of great 
wealth and credit, I set out in company with some 
diamond merchants who were going to Golconda. 
My curiosity was amply gratified by the sight of 
t, cplebrated mines; and I determined that. 
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when I returned to Europe, I would write a de- 
icription of them. This description, however, I 
ahall spare you for the present, and proceed with 
my story. 

" The diamond merchants with whom I travelled 
hftd a great deal of business to transact at various 
places ; and this was the cause of much delay to me, 
which I could scarcely bear with patience; for now 
that I had gratified my curiosity, I was extremely 
desirous to return to Madras with my little treasure. 
The five years' salary due to me by the East India 
Company, which I had never toucheit, 1 had put out 
at interest at Madras; where sometimes the rate 
was as high as tweTve per cent. ; and if you knew 
(said Mr. Jervas, addressing himself to the miners 

at Mr. R 's table) any thing of the nature of 

compound interest, you would perceive that 1 was in 
a fair way to get rich : for, in the course of fourteen 
or fifteen years, any sara that is put out at com- 
pound interest, even in England, where the rate of 
legal interest is five per cent, becomes double ; that 
is, one hundred pounds put out at compound in- 
terest, in fourteen years, becomes two hundred. 
But few people have the patience, or llie prudence, 
to make this use of their money. I was, however, 
determined to employ all my capital in this manner ; 
and I calculated that, in seven years, I should have 
accumulated a sura fully sufficient to support me all 
the rest of my lifu in ease and aftluencc. 

" Full of these hopes and calculations, I pursued 
Bif journey along with the merchants. Arrived at 
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'* Tippoo Sultan, contrary to my expectations, re- 
ceived me with a smiling countenance ; and, pointing 
to the officer who accompanied me, asked me whether 
I recollected to have ever seen his face before ? I 
replied. No : but the sultan then informed me that 
this officer, who was one of his own guards, had 
attended me in disguise during my whole visit to 
the diamond mines; and that he was perfectly 
satisfied of ray honourable conduct. Then, after 
making a signal to the officer and all present to 
withdraw, he bade me approach nearer to him ; 



paid some compliiiienta to my abilitiesj and pro- 
ceeded to explain to me that he stond in farther 
need of my services ; and that, if I served him with 
fidelity, I should hare na reason to complain, on my 
return to my own country, of hia want of generosity. 
" All thoughts of war being now, as he told me, 
out of his mind, he had leisure for other projects to 
enrich himself; and he was determined to begin by 
reforming certain abuseSj which had long tended to 
impoverish the royal treasury. I was at a loss to 
know whither this preamble would lead : at length, 
having eshausted his oriental pomp of words, he con- 
cluded by informing me that he had reason to believe 
he was terribly cheated in the management of his 
mines at Grolconda; that they were rented from him 
hy a Feulinga Brahmin, as he called him, whose 
agreement with the adventurers in the mines was, 
that all the stones they found under a pago in weight 
were to be their own; and all above this weight 
were to be his, for the sultan's use. Now it seems 
that this agreement was never honestly fulfilled by 
any of the parties : the slaves cheating the mer- 
chants, the merchants cheating the Feulinga Brah- 
min, and he, in his turn, defrauding the sultan ; so 
that, Tippoo assured m-e, he had often purchased, 
from diamond merchants, stones of a larger spread 
and finer water than any he could get directly from 
his own mines ; and that he had been frequently 
obliged to reward these merchants with rich vests, 
or fine horses, in order to encourage others to offer 
their diamonds* to sale. 

• Philosupbka.] Transactions, vol. li, -p. Wi- 
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_ f* I could not but observe, wliilst Tippoo related 
all this, the great agitation of his looks an<! Toice, 
which showed me the strong hold the passion for 
diamonds had upon his aoiil ; on which I should 
perhaps have made some wise reflections, but that 
people have seldom leisure or inclintttion to make 
Tpise reflections when standing in the presence of a 
prince as powerful and as despotic as Tippoo Sultan. 
" The service that he required from me was a 
very dangerous one ; no leas than to visit the mines 
secretly by night, to search those small cisterns in 
which the workmen leave the diamonds mixed with 
the sand, gravelly stuff, and red earth, to sink and 
drain off during their absence. I by no meant 
relished this undertaking: beside that it would ex- 
pose me to imminent danger, it was odious to my 
feelings to become a spy and an informer. This I' 
stated to the sultan, but he gave no credit to t 
motive ; and, attributing my reluctance wholly to 
fear, be promised that he would take effectual mea- 
sures to secure my safety ; and that, after 1 had 
executed this commission, he would immediately 
send a guard with me t« Madras. 1 saw that a dark 
frown lowered on his brow, when I persisted in 
declining this office ; hut I fortunately bethought 
myself at this moment of a method of escaping the 
effects of his anger, without giving up my own prin- 

" I represented to him that the seizure of the 
diamonds in the cisterns, irhich be projiosed, even 
'lOuld it afford him any convincing \iriwifti of the 
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r ^shonestf of the slaves and diamond merchants, and 
n if he could in future talie effectual precautions 
to secure himeelf from their frauds, would not be a 
source of wealth to him equal to one which I could 
propose. His avarice fixed his attention, and he 
eagerly commanded me to proceed. 1 then explained 
to him that one of his richest diamond mines had 
been for some time abandoned ; becatise the workmen, 
having dug till ther came to water, were then forced 
to stop for want of engines such as are known in 
Europe. Now, having observed that there was a 
rapid current at the foot of the mountain, on which 
I could erect a water-mill, I offered to clear this 
valuable mine." 



CHAPTER V. 



" Thr sultan «'as plea&ed ivith the proposal ; but, 
recollecting how apt he was to change his humour, 
and how ill he received me when I returned from 
his tin-mines, I had the precaution to represent that, 
as this undertaking would be attended ^vith consi- 
derable expence, it would be necessary that a year's 
salary should be advanced to me before my departure 
fur Golconda ; and that, if the payments were not in 
future regularly made, I should be at liberty to 
resign my employment, and return to Itladras, 
Prince Abdul Calie was present when the sultaa 
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pledged his word to tbia, and gai-e me full powers to 1 
employ certain of his artiRcers and workmen. 

" I shall not trouble you with a history of all my 
difficulties, delays, and disappointntents, in the exe- 
cution of my undertaking; liowerer interesting they , 
were to me, the relation vould be tiresome to thoM J 
who have no diamond mines to drain. It ia enough I 
for you to know that at length my engines were set ~ 
a-going properly, and did their business so ef- 
fectually, that the place was by degrees cleared of 
water, and the workmen were able to open up fresh 
and raluable reins. During all this time, including 
a period of three years, my salary was regularly paid 
to the Gcntoo merchant, Omychund, in whose hands 
1 left all my money, upon his promising to pay me 
as high interest as what I could obtain at IMadras. 
I drew upon him only for such small sums as were 
absolutely necessary ; as I was resolved to lire with 
the utmost economy, that I might the sooner be 
enabled to return in affluence to my natirc country. 

" And here I must pause to praise myself, or 
rather to rejoice from the bottom of my soul, that I 
did not, when power was in my hands, make use of 
it for the purposes of extortion. The condition of 
the poor slaTCB, who were employed by me, was 
envied hy all the others : and 1 have reason to know 
that, even in the most debased and miserable state 
of existence, the human heart can be wakened by 
kind treatment to feelings of affection and gratitude. 
These slaves became bo much attached to me that, 
although the governor of the mines, and certain 
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diamond merchants, n-ere lying in wait continually 
to get rid of me some way or other, they never could 
effect their purposes. I was always apprised of my 
danger in time by some of these trusty slares ; who, 
with astonishing sagacity and fidelity, guarded me 
while I liced amongst them. 

" A life of daily suspicion and danger was, how- 
ever, terrible; and my influence extended but a 
little way in malting otliers happy. I might, for a 
short season, lessen the suffering of these slaves ; 
but still they were slaves, and most of them were 
treated scarcely as if they were human beings, by 
the rapacious adventurers for whom they lalwured. 

"These [wor wretches generally work almost 
naked ; they dare not wear a coat, lest the governor 
should say they have thriven much, are rich, and sa 
increase his demands upon them. The wisest, when 
they iind a great stone, conceal it till they have an 
opportunity ; and then, with wife and children, run 
all away into the Visiapore country, where they are 
secure and well used.' 

" My heart sickened at the daily sight of so much 
'jnisery ; and nothing but my hopes of finally pre- 
'vailing on the sultan to better their condition, by 
showing him how much he would be the gainer by 
it, could have induced me to remain so long in this 
situation. Repeatedly Tippoo promised me that the 
first diamond of twenty pagos weight which I should 
Iwing to him, he would grant me all I asked in favour 
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of the slaves under my care. I imparted to them 
this promise^ which excited them to great exertions. 
At last we were fortunate enough to find a diamond 
above the weight required. It was a well-spread 
stone^ of a beautiful pale rose-colour, and of an 
adamantine hardness. I am sure that the sight of 
that famous stone, which is known by the name of 
Pitt's diamond, never gave its possessor such heartfelt 
joy as I experienced when I beheld this. I looked 
upon it as the pledge of future happiness, not only 
to myself, but to hundreds of my fellow-creatures. 

*' I set out immediately for Tippoo Sultan's court. 
It was too late in the evening, when I arrived, to see 
the sultan that night ; so I went to Omychund, the 
Hindoo merchant, to settle my affairs with him. He 
received me with open arms, saying that he had 
thriven much upon my pagodas and rupees, and that 
he was ready to account with me for my salary ; also 
for the interest which he owed me ; for all which he 
gave me an order upon an English merchant at 
Madras, with whom I was well acquainted. 

^' This being settled to my satisfaction I told him 
the business which now brought me to Tippoo's court, 
and showed him my rose-coloured diamond. His 
eyes opened at the sight with a prodigious expression 
of avaricious eagerness. ' Trust me,' said he, ^ keep 
this diamond. I know Tippoo better than you do; 
he will not grant those privileges to the slaves that 
you talk about; and, after all, what concern are they 
of yours? They are used to the life they lead. They 
are not Europeans. What concern are they of yours ? 
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Once in yo>ir native country, you will dream of them 
no more. You will thinli uuly <rf enjoyiiig the uealth 
you sball have brought from India. Trust me, keep 
the diamond. Fly this night towards Madras. I 
have a slave who perfectly knows the road across the 
country : you will be in no danger of pursuit, for the 
sultan wilt suppose you to be still at Golconda. No 
one could inform him of the truth but myself; and 
you must see, by the advice I now give you, that I 
am your firm friend.' 

" As be finished these words, he clapped his hands, 
to summon one of his slaves, as he said, to give in- 
stant orders for my flight. He looked upon me with 
incredulous surprise, when I coolly told him that the 
flight which he proposed waa far from my thoughts; 
and that it was my determination to give the sultan 
the diamond that belonged to him. 

" Seeing that I waa in earnest, Omychund sud- 
denly changed his countenance ; and in a tone of 
raillery, asked me whether I could believe that his 
proposal was serious. Indeed I was left in doubt 
whether he had been in earnest or not ; and, at all 
events, I gave him to understand that I was incapable 
of betraying him to the sultan. 

" The next morning, as early as I could, I pre- 
sented myself before the sultan, who singled me from 
the crowd, and took me with him into the apartment 
of prince Abdul Calie. 

"I proceeded cautiously: Tippoo vas all im- 
patience to hear news of his diamond mine, and re- 
peatedly interrupted me in my account of what had 




been done there, by asking whether we had yet come 
to any tiiainonds? I produced first one of a violet 
colour, which I had reserred as a present for prince 
Abdul Calie ; it was a fine stona, but nothing equal 
to our ro«e-cciloured dianx^d. Tippoo admired thiir' I 
boweTer, $o much, that 1 iraa certain he would lie iit| 
raptures with that which I bad in store for hin 
Before I showed it to him, in epealdag of tfae n 
of that which I had designed to preaenttatlie p 
I reminded him of his royal prwriw vhJi i 
the Blares. ■ True/ cried the adtaa : • bat '» tlm ~ 
diamond twenty pagos weight? when too hnag we 
one of that value, you may depcad ufm hxriag tB 
you ask.' I instantly prodin4 ife j j»t irfiiiiid 
diamond, weighed it in hisptescaa^,^ aatkcKafe 
in which it was put descended, T^fm ^^at fmlk 
into an exclamation of joy. I atial Ac fai— i iWf 
Boment ; he nodded as I knelt btlmt ^m, ^t^ ^^^ 
me rise, saying my request was gndtf^; ^n^ wij 
I should ask favours for a parcel or«^dt>*«*> ^ 
obserred, was incomprehensible. 

•' Prince Abdul Calie did noti||^ w te 'f i^a 
opinion ,- he at this instant cast ^^ ^^ , i" « ^- 
of benevolence ; and whilst his fi^ ^^ i.~^ r-^ 
in the contemplation of Ills nN^^^^^^ • .^-_ c/i. 
which he weighed, I believe, i b^vtt ~- '- - -"^ 
generous young prince prcsenteifc^ -.lj,- ■ -^■' 
coloured diamond which I ^^^^ ^^ ixta- -^ 
princely gift made in a pHncelf ^^bk- 

—Order to the governor of tWa 
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certain share of the profits of his lubour was, by the 
sultan's command, to belong to each slave ; ajid all 
those who had been employed in my service were, as 
a reward for their good conduct, to be emancipated. 
A number of petty exactions were by this order 
abolished ; and the property acquired in land, 
dress, &c. by the slaves, was secured to them. Itlost 
gladly did I see the sultan's signet aflised to this 
paper ; and when it was delivered into my hands, my 
heart bounded with joy, I resolved to be the bearer 
of these good tidings mvself. Although my passport 
was made out for Madras, and two hircarrahs, by the 
sultan's orders, were actually ready to attend me 
thither, yet I could not refuse myself the pleasure of 
beholding the joy of the slaves, at this change in 
their condition; and, to the latest hour of my life, 
I shall rejoice that I returned to Golconda the mes- 
senger of happiness. Never shall 1 forget the scene 
to which I was there a witness ; never will the ex- 
pressions of joy and gratitude be effaced from my 
memory, which lighted up the dark faces of tbese 
poor creatures ! who, say what we will, have as much 
sensibility, perhaps more, than we have ourselves. 

" No sooner was I awalte, the morning after my 
arrival, than I heard them singing songs under my 
window, in which my own name was frequently re- 
peated. They received me with a shout of joy when 
I went out amongst them ; and, crowding round me, 
they pressed me to accept of some little tokens of 
their gratitude and good-will, which I had not the 
heart to refuse, Th« very children, by their caresses. 
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1 1* beg me not to reject these little 

IdMccMOvd, if erer I reached Eorafte, to girc all of 

tb^ to f(M, sir, my good roaster, as tbe best prewnt 

I oohU aalce to ooe of your way of tbinking. 

" The dajt after my arrtral was ^^KDt in reJMCtngs. 

I, who had worked under mr inspectioa, 

e little matters, vith vhich Xbej had 

d for their wires and for themselTes ookmred 

1 handkerchiefs for their beads. Now 

ft thcj were not in dread of being robbed or per- 

ue4 bj the govonnr <if tbe Bines, they ventured 

B pf»Jiiec them ia. apKb dny ■ These cottons of 

ktir bright and gaudy 

; and, vhsB ^^Mtttimam ^paared decked in 

1, it was t* at uan^rtliv^wM wectacles I erer 
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Cftft from behind 

I fell to the 

aaJdiers, and a 
d ring frcan my 
They we atrptf^^ ^ray amid the 
■ B followed us. 
-^aoid one of the 
a to the iiiiiwiirfM^jJI wliil we do « 
T of the MkM. 'S^^A^pirfies traiton.' 
" Wttkaat fimhs e^l^^^^Ew thrown off 
r of the dmM 
Kine 
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a large stone in my horrid prison. I inew him to 
be my enemy : but what waa my astonishment when 
I recollected in tbe countenance of the Hindoo, who 
was fastening my chains and loading me with curses, 
that rery Snbeb, whose life I had formerly sared I 
To all my questions no answer was given, but, ' It 
is the will of the sultan;' or, ' Thus the sultan 
avenges himself upon traitors.' 

" The door of my dungeon was then locked and 
barred, and I was left alone in perfect darkness. Is 
this, thought I, the reward of all my faithful ser- 
rices ? Bitterly did I regret that I was not in my 
native country, where no man, at the will of a sultan, 
can be thrown into a dungeon, without knowing his 
crime or his accusers. I cannot attempt to describe 
to you what I felt, during this most miserable day ef 
my existence. Feeble at last, for want of food, I 
stretched myself out, as well as mj chains wonld 
allow mc, and tried to compose myself to sleep. I 
sunk into a state of insensibility, in which I must 
have remained for several hours, for it was midnight 
when I was roused by the unbarring of ray prison 
door. It was Saheb who entered, Ciirrying in one 
hand a torch, and in the other some food, which he 
set before me in silence. I cast upon him a look of 
scorn, and was about to reproach him with his in- 
gratitude, when he threw himself at my feet, and 
burst into tears. ' Is it possible,' said he to me, 
■ that you are not sure of tlie heart of Saheb ? You 
saved my life ; I am come to save your.«. But eat, 
mastei-j* continued he, ' eat whilst I speak, for we 
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bare no time to lose. To-morrow's sun must sei 
fiir from hence. You cannot support the fatigues yow 
have to undergo without taking food. 

*' I yielded to his iutreaties, and, whilst I ate, 
.Saheb informed me that my imprisonment was owing 
to the treacheroas Hindoo merchant, Omychunil ; 
who, in liopes, I suppose, of possessing himself in 
quiet fit all the wealth which 1 had intrusted \o bis 
care, went to the sultan, and accused me of harii^ 
secreted certain diamonds of great value, which he 
pretended I had shown to him in confidence. Tippoo, 
enraged at this, despatched immediate orders to four 
of his soldiers, to go in search of me, seize, imprisoa, 
and torture me, till I should confess where these 
diamonds were concealed. Saheb was in the sultan'a 
apartment when this order was given, and imme- 
diately hastened to prince Alidul Calie, whom he 
knew to be my friend, and informed him of what had 
happened. The prince sent fur Omychund, »nd, 
after carefully questioning him, was convinced, by his 
contradictory answers, and by his confusion, that 
the charge against i^e was wholly unfounded ; he 
dismissed Omychund, however, withont letting him 
know his opinion, and then sent Saheb for the (bur 
soldiers who were setting out in search of me. In 
their presence he gave Saheb orders aloud to take 
charge of me the moment I should be found, and 
secretly commissioned him to favour my escape. The 
soldiers thought that in obeying the prince they 
obeyed the sultan ; and, consequently, when I was 
taken aod lodged in my dungeon, theke^sarvtNiwa 
deJn-ered to Saheb- 4 
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" When he had finished telling me all this, he 
restored to me tn^ ring, which he said he snatched 
from my finger, as soon as I was seized, that I might 
not be robbed of it by the goremor, or some of the 

" The gratcftil Saheb now struck off my chains ; 
and my own anxiety for my escape was scarcely equal 
to his. He had swift horses belonging to the suldiers 
in readiness; and we pursued our course all night 
without interruption. He was well acquainted with 
the country, having accompanied the sultan on 
several expeditions. When we thought ourselves 
beyond the reach of all pursuers, Saheb permitted 
me to rest ; but I never rested at my ease till I was 
out of Tippoo Sultan's dominions, and once more in 
safety at Madras. Dr. Bell received me with great 
kindness, heard my story, and congratulated me on 
my escape from Tippoo's power. 

" I was now rich beyond my hopes ; for I had 
Omychund's order upon the Madras merchant safe 
in my pocket, and the whole sum was punctually 
paid to me. My ring I sold to the governor of 
Madras for more even than I expected. 

" I had the satisfaction to learn, before I left 
Madras, that Omychund's treachery was made known 
to the sultan, by means of prince Abdul Calie, whose 
memory will ever be dear to me. Tippoo, as I have 
been informed, in speaking of me, was heard to 
regret that he could not recall to his service such an 
honest Englishman. 

' I was eager to reward the faitliful Saheb, but 
he absolutely refused tlie money which I offered bim, 
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saying, ' that he would not be paid for Baring tlie 
life of one who had savedhis.' He expressed a great 
desire to accompany me to my native country, from 
the moment that I told him we had no slaves there ; 
and that, as swn aa any slave touched the English 
shore, by our laws, he obtained liii freedom. He 
pressed toe so earnestly to take liim along with nie 
as my servant, that I could not refuse j so he sailed 
with me for Europe. Aa the wind filled the sails of 
our vessel, much did I rejoice that the gales which 
blew me from the shores of India were not tainted 
with the curses of any of my fellow-creatures. Here 
I ara, thank Heaven ! once more in free and happy 
England, with a good fortune, clean hands, and a 
pure conscience, not unworthy to present myself to 
my first good master, to him whose humanity and 

generosity were the cause of " 

Here Mr. R interrupted his own praises, by 

saying to those of the miners who had not fallen fast 
asleep, " My good friends, you now know the mean- 
ing of the toast which you all drank after dinner ; 
let us drink it again before we part : ' Welcome 
home to our friend Mr. Jervas, and may good faith 
always meet with good fortune !' " 

, 1798. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ma. PsARsON, a wealthy Lincolnshire farmer, who 1 
had always been esteemed a prudent sensible n 
though something of a kumoiirisl, made the following 
will: 

" I, John Pearson, of TAe Wold in Lincolnshire, 
farmer, being of sound mind and body, do make this 
my last nill and testament, &c. 

" I gire and bequeath my farm of West VVoIdland 
to my eldest nephew. Grimes Goodenough; my farm 
of Holland Fen to my dear nephew, John Wright, 
and my farm of Clover-hill to my youngest nephew. 
Pierce Marrel. 

" I farther will and desire that the sum of ten 
thousand pounds, which is now in the hands of 
William Constantine, gentleman, my executor, may 
by him, immediately after my decease, be put out to 
interest for ten years: and I will and desire that, at 
the end of the said ten years, the said sum of ten 
thousand pounds, and the interest so accumulated 
thereon, be given to whichsoever of my aforesaid 
nephews shall at that time be the richest. 

"And I trust that the said William Constantine 
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gentleman, my executor and very good friend, being 
a. clear-headed honest man, will understand and ex- 
ecute this my last will and testament, according to 
the plain meaning of nay words ; though it should 
happen that this my will should not be drawn up in 
due legal form, of trhich I know little or nothing." 

illr. Constantine, the executor, being, as described, 
a clear-headed honest man, found no difficulty either 
in understanding or executing this trust : the ten 
thousand pounds were, immediately upon Pearson's 
decease, placed out upon interest ; and the three 
ne|ihewfl were put into possession of their farms. 

These were of very different value. Goodenough's 
wanted imjirovement, but would pay richly for any 
that should be judiciously made ; Wright's farm 
was by far the worst of the three ; and Marvel's the 
best. 

The Lincolnshire world was much divided in 
opinion concerning these young men ; and many bets 
were laid relating to the legacy. People judged 
according to their own characters ; the enterprising 
declared for Marvel, the prudent for Wright, the 
timid for Goodenough. 

Tlie nephews had scarcely been in possession of 
their farms a week when, one evening, as they were 
all supping together at Wright's house, Marvel sud- 
denly turned to Goodenough, and exclaimed, "When 
do you begin your improvements, cousin Good- 
enough F" 

" Never, cousin Marvel." 

" Then you'll never toucli the ten thousand, my 
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hoy, ^Vhat ! will you do nothing to your marsh ? I 
NothingtoyourcoDinion? Nothing to your planta-' I 
tions? Do not you meancrer to make any improve- I 

" I mean nut to make any improvements," I 

"Well, youll let me make some for you." I 

"Not I." I 

" No ! Won't you let me cut down some of tiioM I 
trees for yoii, that are spoiling one another in yoiu* | 

" Not a tree shall be cut dovn. Not a stick shall I 
he stirred. Not a, change shall be made, I say." I 

" Not a change for the better, cousin Good- I 
enough ? " said Wright. I 

" Not a change can be for the better, to my mind ; I 
I shall plough, and sow, and reap, as our forefathers J 
did, and that's enough for me." | 

" What, will you not even try the new plough ?" , 
said Marvel. 

"Not I; no new ploughs for me. No plough can 
be so good as the old one." 

" How do you know, as you never tried it, or 
would see it tried ? " said Wright : " I find it better 
than the old one." 

" No matter; the old one will do well enough for 
me, as it did for my father before me." 

After having repeated these words in precisely the 
some tone several times, he went on slowly eating 
his supper, whilst Marvel, in detestation of his 
obstinate stupidity, turned his back upon him, and 
began to enumerate to Wright sundry of his o 
ingenious projects. 
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My dear Wrigit/' said he, " you are worth 
talking to, and you shall hear all my schemes." 

" Willingly ; but I do not promise to approve of 
them all-" 

" Oh ! you will, you will, the moment you hear 
them ; and I will let you have a share in some of 
them. In the first place, there's that fine rabbit- 
warren near Clorcr hill. The true silver grey rab- 
bits — silver sprigs, they call them — do you know- 
that the skins of those ^ver sprigs are worth any 
money?" 

" Any money ! what money f " 

" Pooh .' I don't know exactly : but I mean to 
buy that warren." 

" Before you know what it is worth ! Let us con- 
«der ; each dozen of skins is worth, say, from ten 
to fifteen shillings." 

" You need not trouble yourself to calculate now," 
interrupted Marvel, " for I have determined to have 
the warren. With the money that I shall get for my 
silver sprigs, I will next year make a decoy, and 
supply the London market with wild fowl. Don't 
you remember the day that we met Simon Stubbs, 
the carrier, loaded with game and wild fowl, he said 
that a decoy in Lincolnshire must be a fortune to any 
man. I'll have the best decoy not only in Lincoln- 
shire but in all England, By-the-hye, there's another 
thing I must do, Wright ; I'll exchange any part of 
Clover hill you please with you, for as much land in 
Holland fen." 

" Take him at his word, cousin Wright," said 
Good enough. 



" No, no," replied Wright ; " I know tbe ralue of 
land, and the difference between Clover lull and Hol- 
land fen, better than he does : I would nut take him 
at his word, for that would be taking hitn in." 

" I would not take nobody in," said Goodcnough ; 
"but if another man ia a foolj that's no reason I 
should be one. Now, if a. man offers me a good bar- 
gMD, why should not I close with him, and say 

" Then say done," cried Marvel, " and you shall 
have the bargain, Goodcnough. You have an un- 
drained marsh of your own : I'll exchange with you, 
and welcome, ten acres of the marsh for five of 
Closer hill," 

"Done," said Goodenough. 

" Done. I shall stock it with geese, and you'll 
see what the quills and feathers alone will bring me 
in. I've engaged with one already to sell tliein for 
me. But, Wright, here's another scheme I have. 
Wildmore common, you know, is covered with those 
huge thistles, which prick the noses of the sheep so 
as to hinder them from feeding and fattening; I 
will take that common into my own hands." 

" Ay," said Goodenough ; " exchange the rest of 
Clover hill for it : — that's like you ! " 

" And I will mow the thistles," pursued Marvel, 
without deigning to reply to Goodenough. " I will 

IjQOW the thistles ; their down I can contrive to 
■Mk up into cotton, and the stalks into cordage : 
■id, with the profit 1 shall make of these thistles, 
■id of my decoy, and of my goose-quills and 



Iftatbers, and of tny silver sprig rabbits, I will buy 
jackets for my sheepj far my sheep shall all hare 
jackets after sheafing. Why should not Lincoln- 
sbire sheep, if they have jackets, become as valuable 
as the Leicestershire breed ? You'll see my sheep 
will be the finest in the whole county ; and, with 
the profit I shall make of them, I will Bet up a 
fishery in Fen-lake ; and with the profits of the 
fishery — Now comes my grand scheme — I shall be 
the richest of you all I with the profits of the fishery, 
and the decoy, and the sheep, and the silver sprigs, 
and the quills and feathers, geese and thistles, I irill 
purchase that fine heronry, near Spalding." 

At these words, Goodenough laid down his knife 
and fork ; and, sticking his arms a-kimbo, laughed 

I onntemptuously, if not heartily- 

" So, then, the end of all this turmoil is to pur- 
chase a heronry ! Miich good may it do you, cousin 
Marvel. You understand your own affair best: you 
will make great improvements, I grant, and no 
doubt will be the richest of us all. The ten 
diousand pounds will be yours for certain : for, as 

[ we all know, cousin Marvel, you are a genius! — But 

I why a genius should set his fancy upon a heronry, 
of all things in this mortal world, is more than I can 
pretend to tell ; being no genius myself." 

"Look here, Wright," continued Marvel, still 
without vond I safing any direct reply to Goodenough : 
" here's a description, in this last newspaper, of the 
fine present that the grand seignior has made to his 
majesty. The plume of herons' feathers alone is 



estimated a.t a thousand guineas ! Tliink of what I 
shaU make by my heronry ! At the end of ten years, 
I shall be so rich that it nill hardly be worth my 
while," said MarTel, laugliing, " to accept of my 
uncle's legacy. I will gire it to you, Wright ; for 
you are a generous fellow, and I am sure you will 
deserve it." 

In return for this liberal promise, Wright endea- 
voured to convince Marrcl, that, if he attempted 
such a rariety of schemes at onoe, they would pro- 
bacy all fail ; and that, to ensure success, it would 
be necessary to calculate, and to make himself master 
of the busiiiCBs, before he should undertake to con- 
duct it. Marvel, however, was of too sanguine and 
presumptuous a temper to listen to this sage advice : 
he was piqued by the sneers of his cousin Qood- 
enough, and determined to prove the superiority of 
his own spirit and intellect. He plunged at once 
into the midst of a business which he did not under- 
stand. He took a rabbit-warren of two hundred and 
fifty acres into his hands ; stocked ten acres of marsh 
land with geese ; and exchanged some of the best 
|Kirt of Clover hill for a share in a common TOvered 
with thistles. He planted a cinsiderable track of 
land, with a degree of expedition that astonished all 
the neighbourhood : but it was remarked that the 
fences were not quite sufficient; especially as the 
young trees were in a dangerous situation, being 
surrounded by land stocked with sheep and horned 
cattle. Wright warned him of the danger; but he 
'. no time this year, he said, to complete the 
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fences: the men who tended his sheep might easily 
keep them from the plantation for thia season, and 
the next spring he purposed to dig such a ditch round 
the whole as should secure it for ever. He was now 
extremely hiisy, making jackets for his sheep, pro- 
viding willows for his decoy, and gorse and com for 
hia geese ; the geese, of which he had a prodigious 
flock, were not yet turned into their fen, because a 
new scheme had occurred to Marvel, relative to some 
reeds with which a part of this fen was covered ; on 
these reeds myriads of starlings were accustomed to 
poost, who broke them down with their weight. 
Now Marvel knew that such reeds would he valuable 
for thatching, and with this view he determined to 
drive away the starlings ; but the nieasui-es neces- 
sary for this purpose would frighten his friends, the 
geese, and therefore he waa obliged to protect and 
feed them in his farm-yard, at a considerable expence, 
whilst he was carrying on the war with the starlings. 
He fired guns at them, morning and evening, he sent 
up rocketa and kites with fiery tails, and at last he 
banished them ; but half his geese, in the mean time, 
died for want of food ; and the women and children, 
who plucked them, stole one quarter of the feathers, 
and one half of the quills, whilst Marvel was absent 
letting up rocketa in the fen. 

The rabbit-warren was, however, to make up for 
all other losses: a furrier had engaged to take as 
many silver sprigs from him as he pleased, at sixteen 
shillings a dozen, provided he should send them pro- 
perly dressed, and in time to be shipped for China, 
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where these silver grey rabbit skins sold to the best ^ 
advantage. As winter came on, it was necessary b 
supply the warren with winter food : and Marvel 
was much astonished at the multitude of unforeseen 
expences intrj which his rabbits ted him. The banks 
of the warren wanted repair, and the warrener's liouse 
was not habitable in bad weather : these appeared 
but slight circumstances when Marvel made the pur- 
chase ; but, alasj! be had reason to change hts opinion, 
in the course of a few months. The first week in 
November, there was a heavy fall of snow ; and the 
warren walls should have been immediately cleared 
of snow, to hare kept the rablnts within their bounds : 
but Marvel happened this week to be on a visit ta 
Yorksbirc, and he was obliged to leave the care of the 
warren entirely to the warrener, who was obliged to 
quit his house during the snow, and to take shelter 
with a neighbour : he neglected tfl clear the walls ; 
and Marvel, upon his return home, found that his 
silver sprigs had strayed into a neighbouring warren. 
The second week in November is the time when the 
rabbits arc usually killed, as the skins are then in full 
prime : it was in vain that Marvel raised 'a hue and 
cry after his silver sprigs ; a fortnight passed away 
before one-third of them could be recovered. The 
season was lost, and the furrier sued him for breach of 
contract; and what was worse, Goodcnough laughed 
at his misfortunes. The next year he expected to 
retrieve bis loss : he repaired the warrener's house, 
new faced the banks, and capped them with furze; 
JMrt the common grey rabbit had been introduced 
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intfl the warren, by the stragglers of the preceding 
year ; and as these grey rabbits are of a. much mare 
hardy race than the silfer sprigs, they ^oon obtained 
and kept possession of the land. Marvel now pro- 
nounced rabbits to be the most useless and rexatious 
animals upon earth ; and, in one quarter of an hour, 
thoroughly coniinced himself that tillage was far 
more profitable than rabbits. He ploughed up his 
warren, and sowed it with corn; but, unluckily, his 
attention had been so much taken up by the fishery, 
the decoy, the geeae, the thistles, and the hopes of 
the heronry, that he totally forgot liis intention of 
making the best of all possible ditches round his 
plantation. When he went to visit this plantation, 
he beheld a miserable spectacle : the rabbits which 
had strayed beyond their bounds during the great 
anow, and thtwe which had been hunted from their 
burrowH, when the warren was ploughed up, had all 
taken shelter in this spot ; and these refugees sup- 
ported themselves, for some months, u\K>n the bark 
and roots of the finest young trees. 

Marvel's loss was great, but his mortification still 
greater ; for his cousin Goodenough laughed at him 
without mercy. Something must be done, he saw, 
to retrieve his credit: and the licronry n-as his 
resource. 

"What will signify a few trees, more or less," 
thought he, " or the loss of a few silver sjffigs, or the 
death of a few geese, or the waste of a few quills and 
feathers? My sheep will sell well, my thistles will 
faring me up again ; and as sonn as I have sold my 
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sheep at Partney fair, and manufactured my thistles, 
I will set out with my money in my pocket, for 
Spalding, and make my bargain for the heronry. A 
plume of herons* feathers is worth a thousand gui- 
neas ! My fortune will be made when I get posses- 
sion of the Spalding heronry." 

So intent was Marvel upon the thoughts of the 
Spalding heronry, that he neglected every thing 
else. About a week before the fair of Partney, he 
bethought himself of his sheep, which he had left to 
the care of a shepherd boy : he now ordered the boy 
to drive them home, that he might see them. Their 
jackets hung upon them like bags : the poor animals 
had fallen away in the most deplorable manner. 
Marvel could scarcely believe that these were his 
sheep ; or that these were the sheep which he had 
expected to be the pride of Lincolnshire, and which 
he had hoped would set the fashion of jackets. Be- 
hold, they were dying of the rot ! 

" What an unfortunate man I am ! " exclaimed 
Marvel, turning to his cousin Wright, whom he had 
summoned along with Goodenough, in the pride of 
his heart, to view, value, and admire his sheep. 
'^All your sheep, Wright, are fat and sound: mine 
were finer than your's when I bought them: how 
comes it that I am so unlucky ? '* 

"Jack of all trades, and master of none!" said 
Goodenough, with a sneer. 

*^ You forgot, I am afraid, what I t^>ld you, when 
first you bought these sheep," said Wright, ''that 
you should always keep them in fold, every morning. 
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till the dew was off: if you had done so, they would 
now be as well and thricing as mine. Do not you 
remember my telling you that? " 

" Yes ; and I charged this boy always to keep 
them in fold till the dew was off," replied Marvel, 
turning with an angry countenance to the shepherd 
boy. 

"I never heard nothing of it till this minute, 
I am sure, master," said the boy. 

Marvel now recollected that, at the very moment 
when he was going to give this order to the boy, his 
attention had been drawn away by the sight of a new 
decoy in the fields adjoining to his sheep pasture. 
In his haste to esamine the decoy, he forgot to give 
that order to his shepherd, on which the safety of 
his fine flock of sheep depended.* Such are the 
negligences and blunders of those who endeavour to 
do half a dozen things at once> 

The failure of one undertaking never discoursed 
Marvel from beginning another ; and it is a pity, 
that, with so much spirit and activity, he liad so little 
Bteadiness and prudence. His sheep died, and he set 



• A Oeneral View of the Agricultare of the County of lAa- 
tdln, p. 330. " It well deienes noting that s eliepherd, who, 
vbeti young, wai shepherd's boy to an old mun, wlio lived at 
Neclam, near LincolQ, ■ place Ismoui tor the rot, luld Mr. Neve 
that he waa perauatled sheep took the mt only of a morning, be- 
fore the dew wag well off. Ac that lin]e they folded, being open 
field : bis master's shepherd kspt his flock in fold always till the 
dew was gone ; and, with no other attention, his sheep were kept 
tound, when all the neighboun lost their flocks," 



out for Spalding full of the thoughts of the heronry. 
Now this heronry belonged to Sir Plantagenet Mow^ 
bray^ an elderly gentleman^ who was almost dis- 
tracted with family pride : he ralued himself upon 
never having parted with oive inch of the landed 
property that had descended to him^ through a long 
line of ancestors^ from the Plantagenets. He looked 
down upon the whole race of farmers and traders as 
beings of a different species from himself; and the 
indignation with which he heard^ from a Lincolnshire 
farmer^ a proposal to purchase his heronry^ may |)er- 
haps be imagined^ but cannot be described. It was 
in vain that Marvel rose in his offers ; it was in vain 
that he declared he was ready to give any price that 
sir Plantagenet would set upon the heronry. Sir 
Plantagenet sent word, by his steward, that not a 
feather of his birds should be touched ; that he was 
astonished at the insolence of such a proposal ; and 
that he advised Marvel to keep out of the way of his 
people, lest they should revenge the insult that had 
been offered to their master. 

This haughty answer, and the disappointment of 
all his hopes and schemes respecting the heronry, 
threw Marvel into a degree of rage scarcely inferior 
to what was felt by Sir Plantagenet. As he was 
galloping down the avenue from Plantagenet-hall, he 
overtook a young man, of a shabby appearance, who 
was mounted upon a very fine horse. At first Mar- 
vel took it for granted, that he was one of sir Plan- 
tagenet*s people, and he was riding past him, when 
he heard the stranger say, in a friendly tone, " Your 
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horse gallops irell, sir: but hare a care; there's a 
carrion a little way farther on that may startle him." 

Marvel pulled in his horse ; the stranger rode up 
beside him, and they entered into conrersation. 
" That carrion, sir," said he, pointing to the dead 
horse, which had just been shot for the baronet's son's 
hounds, " that carrion, air, was in my opinion the beat 
horse sir Ftantagenet, or his son either, were pos- 
sessed of- 'Tis a shame for any man, who pretends 
to be a gentleman, and who talks this way and that 
eo high of his family, should be so stingy in the 
article of horseflesh." 

Marvel was not unwilling at this instant to hear 
the haughty baronet blamed and ridiculed ; and his 
companion exactly fell in with his humour, by telling 
a variety of anecdotes to prove sir Plantagenet to be 
erery thing that was odious and contemptible. The 
history of his insolence about the heronry was now 
related by Marvel ; and the stranger seemed to sym- 
pathise so much in his feelings, that, from a stranger, 
he began to consider him as a friend. Insensibly the 
conrersation returned to the point at which it com- 
menced ; and his new friend observed that it was in 
vain to expect any thing good from any gentleman, 
or indeed from any man, who was stingy in the 
article of horseflesh. 

A new sense of honour and of shame began to rise 
in our hero's mind ; and he sat uneasy in his saddle, 
whilst he reflected that the horse, upon which he was 
mounted, was perhaps as deservedly an object of con- 
tempt as any of sir Plautageuet's stud. His new 
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friend, witliout seeming to notice his enibarrassment> ' 
continued his conversation, and drew a temptin 
picture of the pleasures and glories of a liorse-race : 
he said, " he was just training a horse for the York 
races, and a finer animal never was crossed. Sir 
Plantagenet's eldest son would bare been the proudest 
and happiest of men, if his father would but have 
bought the horse for him : but he had refused, and 
the youth himself bad not the price, or half the prict^J 
at his command." I 

Our hero was no judge of horses, but he was am- H 
bitious to prove that bis spirit was superior to that of 
the haughty baronet ; and that something' good might 
be expected from him, as he was not stingy in horse- 
flesh. Besides, he was worked up to a high degree 
of curiosity to see the York races ; and his companion 
assured him that be could not appear there without 
being well mounted. In short, the hour was not at 
an end before he had offered a hundred guineas for 
the finest horse that ever was crossed. He was 
charmed with the idea that he should meet sir Pian- 
tagenet Mowbray's son and heir at the York races, 
and should show him that he was able and willing to 
pay for the horse, which his arrogant father could 
not afford to purchase. 

From the anecdote of tlje heronry, his comitanioii 
perceived that Marvel ii'aa a man fond of project»;'J 
and he proposed to him a scheme, which caught h 
fancy so much that it consoled liim for his disapff 
pointment. It was the fault of our enterprising liero'cf 
character always to think the last scheme for tnabinj^f 
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a fortune the best. As soon as lie reached home he 
was in haste to abandon some of his old projects, 
which now appeared to him flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able. About a score of his flock, though tainted \fith 
the rot, were not yet dead ; he was eager to sell 
them, but no one would buy sheep of such a, wretched 
ajipefUnnce. At last Wright took them off his hands. 
" I will throw the threescore jackets into the bar- 
gain," said Marrel ; " for you are a generous fellow, 
to offer ao handsomely for my poor sheep, and you 
deaefTe to be treated as you treat others. If I come 
in at the end of the ten years for the legacy, Z shall 
remember you, as I told you before : as to my cousin 
Goodenough here, he thinks ro much of himself, that 
there is no occasion for others to think of him. I 
asked him to join me in a bond, yesterday, for a 
hundred pounds, just to try him, and he refused me. 
When I come in for the legacy, I will cut him off 
with a shilling, — I will give him fair notice." 

" Cut me off with what you will," said Good- 
enough, sullenly, " not a farthing of my money shall 
erer be lent to one that has a project for erery day in 
the year. Get into what difficulties you may, I will 
never join you in any bond, I promise you. It is 
enough for me to take care of myself." 

" Don't flatter yourself that I am getting into any 
difficulties," replied Marvel. *' I wanted the hundred 
guineas only to pay for a horse ; and the friend who 
sold him to me will wait my convenience." 

" The friend," said Wright ; " do you mean that 
man irho rode home with you from Spalding?—" 
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adrise you not to make a friend of him, for he is a 
notoriouB jockey." 

" He will not take me in, though," said Marvel ; 
" I am as sharp as he is, and lie sees that: so we 
understand one another very well. To my certain 
knowledge, a hundred and twenty guineas could be 
had to-morruw for the liorse I bought from him ; yet 
he let me have him for a hundred," 

" And how can a man of your sense, cousin Mar- 
vel," said Wright, " believe that a person, who never 
saw you till within tbese three day», would be so 
much your friend as to make you a present of twenty 
guineas ? " 

"A present!" 

" Yes ; if be lets you have a horse for a hundred, 
which you can sell for a hundred and twenty, does 
not he make yon a present of twenty guineas f " 

" Well, but I can tell you the reason for all that: 
he wants me to enter into a scheme with him, for 
breeding horses on the common here : and so he 
would not, at first setting out, atand to higgle with 
me for the price of a horse." 

" And would you for twenty guineas, cousin Mar- I 
rd, run the hazard of joining in any scheme with a J 
man of his character? Pray inquire in tbc countrjrl 
tnd in York, where you are going, what sort ofyJ 
ehvacter this man bears. Take my advice, pay him 
for his horse, and have nothing more to do with^ 
him." 

" But I have not the ready cash to pay liini fori 
hiB horse, that's one thing," said Marvel. 
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Let that be no difficultyj" replied Wright ; " for 
I have a hundred guineas here, just brought home 
from Partney fair, and they are heartily at your 
service." 

Goodenough twitched Wright's elbow three times 
as he uttered these words : but Wright finished his 
sentence, and put the money into Marvel's hands 
immediately upon his promising to pay fur the 
horse, break off all connection with liia friend the 
jockey, if he should find upon inquiry that he was 
not a person of good character, and at all events to 
suspend any treaty with him till after his return from 
York. 

" Whilst you are gone," said Wright, " I will 
make inquiries about the profit of breeding of horses 
on the commons. I have an acquaintance, a sensible 
man, who has ke|)t accounts of what he has done 
that way himself; and he will show us his ac- 
counts, from which we shall he able to judge." 



CHAPTER II. 



Wright heard nothing more of him fur about a fort- 
night ; he then received the following letter : 



' DEAR COUSIN wniGHT, 



a very great pity that you could not be 
r^rsuaded to come dung with tne to York races. 
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e I have seen more of life, anJ-of.'tlie world, in 
m week, tlian ever I did ia all my life beibie. — York 
is B surprising fine town ; and has a h»ndjome citlie- 
dral, and assembly-room : but 1 am not in the '-jutnour, 
just now, to describe them : so I sliall proceed to .wh*l 
is mucli better w(Hth thinking of. ' .;' 

/ " You must know, cousin Wright, that I am' m 
love, and never was I bo happy or so miserable in my 
days. If I was not a farmer there would be some 
hopes for me ; but, to be sure, it IS not to be expected 
that such a lady as she is should think of a mere 
country booby; in which light, indeed, she wan 
pleased to say, as I heard from good authorityj kb* 
did not consider me ; though my mannerc vnBltsi 
polish. These were her own words. I •hail HpWK 
nothing to please her, if possible, and am not wWlf 
frithout hope, though I have a powerful riviJ ; m 
less a person than the eldest son and heir of mrP 
tagenet Mowbray, hart. But her virtue wM M 
I am persuaded, suffer her to listen to such *' ' 
as his. Now mine are honourable, and pure M h 
soul ; the purity of which no one could do^M, •< 
had seen her last night, as 1 did, i 
the Fair Penitent. She was universally i 
and another night sung and danced like M 
But I can give you no idea of her by pM * 
so I beseech you to come and see her 
advice to me candidly, for 1 have the 
of your judgment and good-nature. 

" I find you were quit« right abMrt ■ 
irtorodewith rofrom Syddiag F " ' 
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me for a hunidy^d^ineas ; and is^ without exception, 
the shabbve*^ ^g I ever met with : but I am out of 
his cLutched'/and have better friends. I will tell jam 
the whole story when we meet, and pay yeu your 
huHi^d with many thanks. Pray set out ais soon as 
3H>i^«yeceive this, for every moment is an age to me : 
a'ga I won't declare myself, more than I haveilone, if 
possible^ till you come; for I have a great opinion of 
your judgment ; yet hope you won't put on your 
severe face, nor be prejudiced against her, because of 
her being on the stage. Leave 0uch illiberallty to 
(!ousin Goodenough : it would be quite beneath yon ! 
Pray bring with you that volume of old plays that is 
at the top of my bed, under the bag of thistles ; or in 
the basket of reeds that I was making ; or in the 
out-house, where I keep the goose-quills and feathers. 
I don't find iny memory so clear, since my head is so 
full of this charming Alicia Barton, Pray make no 
delay, as you value the peace of mind of your 
" Affectionate cousin and friend, 

" Pierce Marvel. 
" P. S. Mr. Barton, her brother, is the most gene- 
rous of men, and the cleverest. He is not averse 
to the match. Sir Plantagenet Mowbray's son and 
heir, who is as insolent as his father, may find that a 
Lincolnshire farmer is not a person to be despised. I 
have thoughts of selling my farm of Clover-hill, and 
of going into another way of life ; for which, as Mr. 
Barton said, and Alicia hinted, nay, as I am inclined 
to believe too, I am much better suited than for 
farming* Of this more when we meet. Pray set 
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I you receive tliis. Alicia has <iark 
1 fair complexion. I am sure you will 
lil^e her." 'H 

Far from feeling sure that he should like miM 
Alicia Barton, Wright was sn much alarmed for his 
cousin, OR the perusal of this letter, that he resolved 
to set out immediately for York, lest the sale of 
Clover-hill should he concluded before his arrival. 
A new project and a. new love were, indeed, power- 
ful tetHptations to one of Marvel's character. 

As Goodennugh was plodding at his accustomed 
pace in his morning's work, he met Wright on horse- 
back, who asked him if lie had any commissions that 

could execute in York, whither he was going. 
None, thank Heaven!" said Goodenough. " So 
'. it is as I ajtvays knew it would be ! Marvel is 
icing you into his own ways, and will make you 
just such another as kh self. Ay, you must go to 
York races ! Well, so much the belter for me. Much 
pleasure to you at the races." 

" I am not going to the races; I am going to do 
Marvel a service." 

" Charity begins at home : that's my maxim," 
replied Goodenough. 

" It is quite fitting that charity should begin at 
home," said Wright; "but then it should not end 
at home ; for those that help nobody will find none 
to help them in time of need." 

" Those that help nobody will not be so apt to 
come to need," replied Goodenough. "Butyonder'a 
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en Btandiiig idle. If 1 but turn my head, t)iat's 
tie way of tliem. Good murrow to you, cousin 
Wright; I can't stand argufying here abaut charity, 
nhich won't plough my ground, nor bring me a jot 
nearer to the ten thousand pounds legacy : so good 
morrow to you. My service to cousin Marvel." 

Goodenough proceeded to his men, who were in 
truth standing idle, as it was their custom to do when 
their master's eye was not, as they thought, npon 
them ; fur he kept them so hard at work, when he 
was present, that not a labouring man in the country 
would hire himself t-o Goodenough, when he could 
get employment elsewhere. Ooodenough's partisans, 
however, observed that he got his money's worth out 
of every man he employed ; and that this was the 
way to grow rich. The question, said they, is not 
which of the three nephews will be the best beloved, 
but which will be the richest at the end of ten years ; 
and, on this ground, who can dispute that Good- 
enough's maxim is the best, " Charity begins at 
home ? " Wright's friends looked rather alarmed 
when they heard of this journey to York ; and 
Marvel's advocates, though they put a good face 
ujwn the matter, heartily wished him safe home. 

Upon Wright's arrival in York, he found it no 
easy matter to discover his cousin Marvel ; for he 
had forgotten to date his letter, and no direction was 
given to inn or lodging : at last, after inquiring at 
all the public-houses without success, Wright be- 
thought himself of asking where miss Alicia Barton, 
the actress, lodged ; for there he would probably 
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It her lover. Mr. Harrison, an eminent tty 
he applied for information, very cifilly offered 
to show him to tlie house. Wright had gained this 
dyer's good opinion by the punctuality with which 
he bad, for three years past, supplied him, at the 
day and hour appointed, with the quantity of woad 
for which lie had agreed. Punctuality ne^er fails to 
gain the good opinion of men of business. 

As the dyer walked with Wright to miss Barton's 
lodging, they entered into conversation about her ; 
and Wright asked what character she bore. " I know 
nothing of her character fo'r my own share," said 
Hsnieon, "not being in that line of business ; but 
I think I could put you into a way of seeing her in 
her true colours, whatever they may be ; for she is 
very intimate with a milliner, whom ray wife (though 
not with my good-will entirely) visits. In return for 
which, I shall be glad that you will do my business 
along with your own ; and let me linow if any thing 
is going wrong." 

The dyer introduced Wright to the milliner as a 
gentleman farmer, who wanted to take home Hith 
hint a. fashionable cap and bonnet, or two, for some 
ladies in Lincolnshire. The milliner ordered down 
some dusty tiandboxeg, which she protested and vowed 
were just arrived from London with the newest 
fashions; and, whilst she was displaying these, 
Wright talked of the races, and the play< " 
miss Alicia Barton. 

" Is she as handsome as tliey say ? I have a huge 
' to see her/- said Wright, feigning mor#j 
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rusticity of manner and more simplicity than was 
natural to him. " I have, truly, a woundy cur'oiity 
to see her, I're heard m much of her, even down in 
Lincolnshire." 

" If you go to Bee the play, sir, you can't fail to 
have your curiosity gratified, for miss Barton plays 
to-night — (Jenny ! reach me a play-bill) — for her 
own benefit, and appears in her very best character, 
the Romp." 

" The Romp ! — Odda .' la that her best character ? 
Why, now, to my notion, bad's the Iwat, if that be 
the best of her characters. The Romp ! — Odds so ! 
What would our grandmothers say to that?" 

" Oh, sir, times are changed, as well as fashions 
are, since our grandmothers' days," said the milliner. 
"Put up this bonnet for the gentleman, Jenny. — I 
am sure I don't pretend to say anything in favour of 
the times, whatever I may of the fashions. But, as 
to fashion, to be sure no one can be more fashionable, 
here in York, than miaa Barton. All our gentlemen 
are dying for her." 

" Odds my life, I'll keep out of her way ! And 
yet I've a huge cur'osity to set my eyes upon her. 
Pray, now, could I any way get to the sight or speech 
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stage is one thing, and seeing hei 
another." 

" I take it so too, sir. Jenny, put up the cap for 
the gentleman, and make out a bill." 

" No, no; the bonnet's all I want, which I'll pay 
for on the nail." 
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Wright took out a long purse full of guineas : then 
put it up again, and opened a pocket-book iiill of 
twnk-notea. The milliner'H respect for him obriously 
increased. "Jenny! Do run and eee who's within 
there. Miss Barton was trying on her dress, I think, 
biklf an hour ago : may be alie'll pass through this 
way, and the gentleman may hare a sight of her, 
aince it weighs so much upon his mind. Let me put 
up the cap too, sir : it's quite the fashion, you nay. ■ 
assure the Lincolnshire ladies. — Oh ! here's misa I 
Barton." 

Miss Barton made her appearance, with all her 
most bewitching smiles and graces. Without seem- 
ing to notice Wright, she seated herself in a charm- 
ing attitude ; and, leaning pensirely on the counter, 
addressed her conversation to her friend, the milliner: 
but, at every convenient pause, she cast an inquiring 
glance at Wright, who stood with his long purse of 
guineas tn his hand, and his open pocket-book of 
bank-notes before him, as if he had been 30 much 
astonished by the lady's appearance, that he could 
not recover his recollection. Now, Wright ■ 
remarkably well-shaped handsome man, and miss 
Barton was in reality as much struck I: 
pearance as he feigned to be by hers. No forbidding 
reserve condemned him to silence ; and, as if inspired 
by the hope of pleasing, be soon grew talkative. 

" This is the most rare town, this, your town of 
York,"" said he : "I do not well know how I shall 
ever be able to get myself out of it : so many tine 
Bights, my eyes be quite dazzled !" 
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" And pray, sir, which of all the fine eights do you 
like the best ? " said the milliner. 

" Oh ! the ladies be the finest of all the fine sights: 
and I know who I think the finest lady I ever 
beheld — but will never tell — never." 

''Xever, sir?" said the milliner, whilst miea Bal^- 
tOTi modestly cast down her eyes. " Never's a bold 
word, Bir. I've a notion you'll live to break that 
rash resolution." 

i Barton sighed, and involuntarily looked at 
the glass. 

y, where'a the use," pursued Wright, "of 
being laughed at F Where's the sense of being 
tt, as a man might be, that would go for to 
pay a compliment, not well knowing how, to a lady 
that is used to have court made to her by the first 
gentlemen in all York ? " 

" Those that think they don't kTiow how to pay a 
compliment often pay the best to my fancy," said the 
milliner. " What says miss Barton?" 

I Miss Barton sighed and blushed : or looked as if 
she meant to bluah ; and then, raising ber well-prac- 
tised eyes, exclaimed, with theatrical tones and ges- 
tures: 



'' Ve ucred pow'rs, vtiose ({ncioue providence 

h wHldifuI for our good, guard me from men, 

FniDi thdr deceitful tongues, their vows and flatterin ; 

Still let me pus n^lecled by their eyes : 

Let my bloom wither and my form decay. 

That none rirt think it worth ilieir while to ruin me. 

And bul love mayaevet be my bane." 
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Scarcely had she concluded her speech, irhen Pierce 
Marvel caiue breathless into the shop. Wright was 
standing so as to be completely hidden by the door : 
and Marvelj not seeing his friend, addressed himself, 
as BOOK as he had breath, to his mistress. — The lady's 
■nanner changed, and Wright had an opportunity of 
seeing and admiring her powers of acting. To Mar- 
vel, she was coy and disdainful. 

" I expect my friend and relation in town every 
hour," said he to her in a low voice ; " and then I 
shall be able to settle with your brother about the 
sale of Clover-hill. Von half promised that you 
vould walk with me this morning." 

" Not without my brother : excuse me, sir," said 
the coy lady, withdrawing with the dignity of a 
princess. " When your friend arrives, for whose 
adrice I presume you wait, you will be able to 
decide r/our heart. Mine cannot be influenced by 
base lucre, or mercenary considerations — Unhand 



"I will run immediately to the inn, to see 
whether my friend is come," cried Marvel. " Believe 
me, I am 33 much above mercenary considerations as 
yourself; but I have promised not to conclude upon 
the Bale till he comes, and he would take it ill to be 
Bent for, and then to be made a fool of— I'" »"n 
to the Green Man again immediately, to see if he is 

Marvel darted out of the shop. Wright, during 
this |>ariey, which lasted but a few seconds, had kejit 
himself snug in his hi. ling-place, and appeared to 
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the milliner to be wholly absorbed in casting up hia 
bill, in which there waa a shilling wrong. He came 
from behind the door as soon as Marvel departed; 
and, saving that he would call fur his purchases in 
an hour's time, left the milliner's, took a hackney 
ccBich, and drove to the Green Man, where he was 
now sure of meeting his cousin. 

" Thank Heaven ! you are come at last," cried 
Marvel, the moment he saw him. " Thank Heaven ! 
you are come ! do not let us lose a moment. If you 
are not tired, if you are not hungry, come along with 
me, and I'll introduce you to my charming Alicia 
Barton." 

" I am both tired and hungry," replied Wright : 
" so let us have a hot beef'Steak, and let me sit 
down and rest myself." 

It was the utmost stretch of Marvel's patience to 
wait for the beef-steak ; and he could scarcely con- 
ceive how any one could prefer eating it to seeing 
his cliarming Alicia. He did not eat a morsel him- 
self, but walked up and down the room with quick 
steps. 

" Oh ! my dear Wright," cried he, " it is a sign 
you've never seen her, or you would eat a little 
faster." 

" Does every body eat fast who has seen miss 
Barton?" said Wright ; "then to be sure I should; 
for I have seen her within this half hour." 

" Seen her ! Seen Alicia ! Seen her within this 
half hour ! That's impossible. — How could you see 
her? Where could you see her?" 
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" 1 saw her in your company," rejoined Wrigli^ 
coolly. 

" In my company ! How could that be, witboUM 
my Beeing you? — You are making a jest of me." 

" Not at all ; only take care that you do not make ' 
a jest of yourself. I assure you that I say nothing 
but truth : I've seen you and your miss Barton this 
Tery morning: nay, I'll tell you irhat you said to 
her; you told her that you could not sell CloTer-hill 
till I came to town." 

Marvel stared, and stood in silent astonishment. 

"Ay," continued Wright, "you see by this how 
many things may pass before a man's eyes and ears, 
when he is in love, without his seeing or hearing 
them. Why, man, I was in the milliner's shop just 
now, standing in the corner beliiod the door ; but 
you could see nothing but your charming miss 

" I beg your pardon for being so blind," said 
Marvel, laughing; "but you are too good-natured 
to take offence; though you don't know what it is to 
be in love." 

" There you are mistaken ; for I am as much iiX I 
love as yourself at this instant." * 

" Then I'm undone," cried Marvel, turning as 
pale as death. 

"Why so?" said Wright; " will you allow no- 
bodv, man, to be in lore but yourself? I i^on't see 
why I have not as good a right to fall in l'>''e as you 
have." 

"To be sure you have," said Marvel, trying t^, 
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recover himself; "and I can't say but what you deal 
fejrly by me, to teil me so honestly at once. More 
fool I to send for you. I might have foreseen thia, 
Llockhead as I am ! but you deal fairly by me, 
Wright : 60 I cannot complain, and wilt not, happen 
what may. Let him who can win her, wear her. 
We start fair; for though I have had the advantage 
of a lirst acquaintance, you are much the handsomer 
man of the two ; and that goes for a great deal with 
some ladies, though not perhaps with Alicia Barton." 

" There, perhaps, you may find yourself mistaken," 
replied Wright, with a significant look. 

" You don't say so ? You don't think so ,■'" cried 
Marvel, with great emotion. 

" I say what I think ; and, if 1 may trust it 
woman's looks, I've some reason for my thoughts." 

Marvel look up the tankard which stood on the 
tahle, and swallowed down a hasty draught ; and 
then said, though with an altered voice, " Cousin 
Wright, let him wRo can win her, wear her, as I said 
before. I aha'n't quarrel with you if you deal fairly 
by nie ; so tell me honestly, did you never see het- 
before this morning?" 

" Never, as I am an honest man," said Wright. 

" Then, here's my hand for you," said Marvel. 
" All's fiwr and handsome on your part. Happen 
what may, as I said before, I will not quarrel with 
you. If she was decreed to fall in love with you at 
iirst sight, why that's no fault of yours; and if site 
tells me so fairl3-, why no great fault of liers. She 
has encouraged me a little ; but still women vilt 
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_ their minds, and I shall not call her a jilt if 

abe speaks handsomely to me. It will go a little to 
ray heart at first, no doubt ; but I shall bear it like 
a man, I hope ; and I shiJl not quarrel with you, 
cousin Wright, whaterer else I do." 

Mairel shook Wright's hand heartily ; but turned 
away directly afterwards, to hide bis agitation. 

" Why now, cousin MarTcl, you are a good fel- 
low; that's the truth of it," said Wright. « Trust; 
to me: and, if the girl is what you think hi 
shall hare her: that I promise you." 

" That's more than you can promise, being as you 
say as much in love as I am." 

" I say I'm more in Iotc than you are : but what 
then, I ask you ? " 

" What then ! why, we cannot both have Alicis 

"Very true. I would not have her if you would 
give her to me." 

" Would not have her ! " cried JIan'el, with a look 
of joyous asfamishment : " but, did not you tell me 
you were in love with her P " 

" Not 1. You told it to yourself. I said I waa 
in lovei but cannot a man be in love with any 
woman in this whole world but miss Barton ? " 

Marvel capered about the room with the most 
lively espressinns of delight, shook hands with his 
cousin, as if he would have pulled his arm off, and 
then suddenly stopping, said, " But what dii you 
think of my Alicia? Though you are not in love 
I hope you think well of her?" 
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" I must see more of her before I am qualified to 

"Nay, nay, no drawbacks: out with it. I must 
know what yoa think of her at this time being." 

" At this time being-, then, I think she is what 
they call a coquette," 

" Oh, there you are out, indeed, cousin Wright ! 
she's more of what they call a prude than a coquette." 

"To you, perhaps; hut not tome, cousin. Let 
every one speak of her as they find," replied Wright, 

Marrel grew warm in defence of miss Barton's 
prudery ; and at last ended by saying, " tliat he'd 
stake his life upon it, she was no jilt. If she had 
taken a fancy to you, Wright, she would honestly 
tell me so, I'm convinced ; and, when she finds you 
are thinking of another woman, her pride would soon 
make her think no more of you. 'Tis but little she 
could hare thought in the few minutes you were 
in her company ; and it is my opinion she never 
thought of you at all — no offence." 

" No offence, I promise you," said Wright ; " but 
let us put her to the trial ; do you keep your own 
counsel ; go on courting her your own way, and let 
me go mine. Don't you say one word of my being 
here, in York ; but put her off about the sale of 
Clover-hill, till such time as you are sure of her 

To this proposal Marvel joyfully agreed ; and, as 
to the time of trial, Wright asked only one week. 
His cousin then told him the new scheme, from 
whlcb be expected to make so much : it had been 
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suggested by Alicia's brother. ** I am to sell Clover- 
hill ; and^ with the money that I get for it^ Barton 
and I are to build and fit up a theatre in Lincoln^ 
and foe the managers ourselves. I assure you^ he 
says^ and they all say^ I should make a figure on the 
stage : and miss Barton whispered, in my hearing, 
that I should make a capital Lothario," added Mar- 
vel, throwing himself into a stage attitude, and re 
citing, in a voice that made Wright start, 

'^ ^ Earth, Heaven, and fair Calista, judge the combat.' " 

'' Very fine, no doubt," said Wright ; " but I am 
no judge of these matters ; only this I am sure of, 
that, with respect to selling Clover-hill, you had best 
go slowly to work, and see what the sister is, before 
you trust to the brother. It is not for my interest, I 
very well know, to advise you against this scheme ; 
because, if I wanted to make certain of your not 
coming in for my uncle's legacy, I could not take a 
better way than to urge you to follow your fancy. 
For, say that you lay out all you have in the world 
on the building of this playhouse, and say that Bar- 
ton's as honest a man as yourself: observe, your 
playhouse cannot be built in less than a couple of 
years, and the interest of your money must be dead 
all that time ; and pray how are you to bring your- 
self up, by the end of the ten years? Consider, 
there are but seven years of the time to come." 

Marvel gave his cousin hearty thanks for his dis- 
interested advice, but observed that actors and ma- 
nagers of playhouses were, of all men, they who were 
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moat likely to grow rich in a trice ; that they often 
cleared many hundreds in one night for their bene- 
fits; that even, if he should fail to hit the public taste 
himself, as an actor, he was sure at least, if he mar- 
ried the charming Alicia, that she would be a source 
of inexhaustible wealth. " Not," added he, " that I 
think of her in that light ; for my soul is as much 
superior to mercenary considerations as her own." 

"More, perhaps," said Wright; but seeing fire 
flash in his cousin's eyes at this insinuation, he con- 
tented himself for the present with the promise he 
had obtained, that nothing should be concluded till 
the end of one week ; that no mention should be made 
to miss Bartun, or her brother, of his arrival in town; 
and that he should have free liberty to make trial of 
the lady's truth and constancy, in any way he should 
think proper. Back to his friend the milliner's he 
posted directly. Miss Barton was gone out upon 
the race-ground in captain Muwhray's curricle : in 
her absence, Wright was received very graciously by 
the milliner, who had lodgings to let, and who rea- 
dily agreed to let them to him for a week, us he of- 
fered half a guinea more than she could get from any 
body else. She fancied that he was deeply smitten 
with miss Barton's charms, and encouraged his pas- 
sion, by pretty broad hints that it was reciprocal. 
Miss Barton drank tea this evening with the mil- 
liner ; Wright was of the party, and he was made to 
understand that others had been excluded : " for 
miss Barton," her friend observed, " was very >tice as 
to her company." 
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w Many dexterous efforts were made to induct 1 
Wright to lay open his Iieart ; for the dyer's lady 
bad been cross-questioned as to his property in Lin- 
colnshire, and she being a lover of the marvellous, 
had indulged herself in a little esaggei'ation ; so that 
be was considered as a, prize, and miss Barton's ima- 
gination settled the matter so rapidly, that she had 
actuallyagreed to make the milliner a handsome pre- 
sent on the wedding-day. Upon this hint, the mil- 
liner became anxious to push forward the affair. 
Marrel, she observed, hung back about the sale of his 
estate ; and, as to sir Plantagenet Mowbray's son, he 
was bound hand and foot by his father, so could do 
nothing genteel : besides, honourable matrimony was 
out of the question there. 

All these things considered, tbe milliner's decision 
was, on perfectly prudential and virtuous motives, in 
favour of Wright. Miss Barton's heart, to use her 
own misapplied term, spoke warmly in his favour j 1 
for he was, without any comparison, the liandionwtt i 
of her lovers ; and his simplicity and apparent igno- ' 
ranee of the world were rather recommendations than | 

Upon her second interview with him, she had, 
however, some reason to suspect that his simplicity! 
was not so great as she had imagined. She was 3ur> 1 
prised to observe, that, notwithstanding all their 1 
artful hints, Wright came to nothing like a positive I 
proposal, nor even to any declaration of his passio; 
The nest day she was yet more astonished ; fw J 
£riigh^ though be knem she was a fuU hour in the I 
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nllltner's shop, never made the slightest attempt ta 
gee her ;' nay, in the evening, he met her on the 
public walk, and passed without more nuticc than K 
formal bow, and without turning his head back to 
look after her, though she was flirting with a party 
of gentlemen, expressly for the purpose of exciting 
fats jealousy. 

Another consultation was held with her friend the 
milliner: " These men ate terrible creatures to deal 
with," said her confidant. " Do you know, my dear 
CMAture, this man, simple as he looks, has been very 
■ear taking us in. Would you believe it ? he is ab- 
solutely courting a Lincolnshire lady for a wife. He 
WTote a. letter to her, my dear Alicia, this morning, 
and begged me to let my boy run with it to the post- 

. office. I winded and winded, saying he was mighty 
anxious about the letter, and so on, till, at the last, 
out comes the truth. Then I touched him about you; 
but he said, ' an actress was not fit for a farmer's 
wife, and that you had too many admirers already.' 
You see, my dear creature, that he has none of the 
thoughts we built upon. Depend upon it he is a 
shrewd man, and knows what he is about ; so, as we 

cannot do better than Marvel, my advice " 

"Your advice!" interrupted miss Barton ; "I 
shall follow no advice but my own." She walked 
up and down the small parlour in great agitation, 

"Do as you please, my dear; but remember I 
cannot afford to lay out of my money to all eternity. 
The account between us has run up to a great sum ; 

. the dresses were such as never were made up before 
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in York, and must be paid for accordingly, as you 
must be sensible, miss Barton. And wLen you bave 
ancpportunityof establishingyourself sobandBomelvi 
and getting all ynur debts paid ; and wben your 
brother, who was )iere an hour ago, presses the match 
with Mr. JlarTel so much ; it is very strange and 
unaccountable of you to saj', ' you will take nobody's 
adrice but your own;' and to fall in love, ma'am, as 
you are doing, as fast as you can, with a person who 
lias no serious intentions, ^and is going to be married 
to another woman. For sbame, miss Barton; is this 
behaving with proper propriety ? Besides, I've really 
great regard for that poor young man that you liave 
been making a fool of; I'm sure he is desperately 
in love ii'ith you." 

" Then let him show it, and sell Clover-hill," said 
miss Barton. 

Her mind balanced between avarice and what she 
called love. She had taken a fancy to Wright, and 
his present coldness rather increased than diminished 
her passion ; he played his pait bo well, that she 
could not tell how to deci(]e. In the mean time, tlie 
milliner pressed for her money ; and Alii-ia's brother 
bullied loudly in favour of Alan'el ; he bud engaged 
the milliner, wbora he was courting, to support his 
opinion. Marvel, though with much difficulty, stood 
bis ground, and refused to sell Clover-hill, till he 
should be perfectly sure that miss Barton would 
marry him, and till his relation should arrive in 
town, and give his consent. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Mb. Bahton and the milliner now agreed, that if 
fair means would not bring the charming Alicia to 
reason, others must be used ; and it waa settled that 
she should be arrested for lier debt to the milliner, 
which was upwards of fifty pounds. "She knows," 
said this considerate brother, " that I have neither 
the power nor the will to pay the money. Sir Plan- 
tagenet's son is as poor as Job ; so she must have 
recourse to Marvel ; and, if she gives him proper en- 
couragement, he'll pay the money in a trice. As to 
this man, who lodges with you, let her apply to him 
if she likes it; she will soon see how he will answer 
her. Byyour account he is a shrewd fellow, and not 
like our friend BfarTel." 

On Friday morning the charming Alicia was 
arrested, at the suit of her dear friend and confidant, 
the milliner. The arrest was made in the milliner's 
shop. Alicia would doubtless hare screamed and 
fainted, with every becoming spirit and grace, if any 
spectators had been present : but there was no one 
in the shop to admire or pity. She rushed with 
dishevelled hair, and all the stage show of distrac> 
tion, into Wright's apartment; but alas! he was not 
to be found. She then composed herself, and wrote 
the following note to Marv~' 
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"TO —— lUKVBI., MQ. &C, 

<■ At tile Green Man. 
" Much as it hurts the delicacy and wounds the 
pride of Alicia, she is compelled, by the perfidy of a 
bosom friend of her own sex, to apply for assistance 
and protection to one who will feel for the indignity 
that has been shown her. How will his generous 
nature shudder, when he hears that she is on the 
paint of being dragged to a loathsome dungeon, for 
want of the paltry sum of fifty pounds ! Retrospec- 
tion may convince the man of her heart, that her 
soul is superior to mercenary considerations ; else, i 
she would not now be reduced so low in the power of] 
her enemies'; she scarcely hnows what she writer— 1 
her heart blewds — her brain is on fire ! 

' Celestial aounilt ! Peace dawns upon mj aoul. 
And every pain grows less. Oh ! gentle Allomont, 
Think not ton hatdlf of me when I'm gone. 
But pily me. Had I but earl; known 
Th; wODd'rous warth, [hou excellent joung ratal. 
We had been happier both. Now 'lis too late. 
And ]iel m; eyes lake pleasure lo behold ihee ! 
Tboo art thor bat deoi object Mercj, Ueav'n ! ' 
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" Your affectionate, 
"And (shall I confess it?) 
" Too affectionate, 

" Alicia." 



Jlarrel was settling some accounts with Wright 
when this note was put into his hands : scarcely had 
he^lancedhisereorer it, wheuhestarUd\iY,sftiifti i 
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a parcel of bank notes, which lay on the table, and 
was rushing out of the room. Wright caught hold 
of his arm, and stopped him by force. 

"Where now? What now. Marvel?" said he. 

" Do not stop me, Wright ! I u'ill not be stopped ! 
She has been barbarously used. They are dragging 
her to prison. — They have driven her almost out of 
her senses. I must go to her this instant." 

" Well, well, don't go without your hat, man, 
for the people in the street will take you for a lunatic. 
May a friend see this letter that has driven you out 

Marvel put it into Wright's hands, who read it 
with wonderful coinpoi^ure; and when he came to 
the end of it, only said — " Hum ! " 

"Hum," repeated Marrel, provoked beyond mea- 
sure; "you have no humanity. You are most 
strangely prejudiced. You are worse than Good- 
oiough. Why do you follow me?" continued he, 
observing that Wright was coming after him, across 
the inn-yard into the street. 

" I follow you to take care of you," said Wright, 
calmly; "and though you do stride on at such a 
rate, I'll be bound to keep up with you." 

He sufiei'ed Marvel to walk on at \\m own pace for 
the length of two streets, without saying another 
word ; but just as they were turning the comer into 
the square where the milliner lived, he again caught 
hold of his cousin's arm, and said to him : " Hark 
you. Marvel, will you trust me with those bank notes 
that you have in your pocket; and will you let me 
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step on to tlie milliner's, and settle this business for 
you ? I sec it will cost you fifly pounds, but that I 
cannot lielp. You may think yourself «ell off." 

" Fifty pounds! What are fifty pounds?" cried 
Marvel, hurrying forwards. " You see that my 
Alicia must be superior to merceiiHry considerations ; 
for, though she knows I have a good fortune, that 
oould not decide her in my favour." 

" No, because she fancies that I hare a better fur- 
tune; and, l)esides (for there arc times when a man 
must speak plainly), I've a. notion she would at this 
minute sooner be my mistress than your wife, if the 
thing were fairly tried. She'll take your money 
fist as you please; and I may take her as fast ai 
please." 

Incensed at these words. Marvel could scarcely re* 
strain his passion within bounds : but Wright, 
out being moved, continued to speak. 

"Nay then, cousin, if you dun't believe mc, put it 
to the test I — I'll wait here, at this woolleu-draper'Sj. 
where I am to dine : do you go on to your milliner's, 
and say what you please, only let me have my turn 
lor half an hour this evening ; and, if I am mistaken 
in the lady, I'll freely own it, and make all due 
apolr^y." 

In the afternoon, Marvel came to Wright with a 
face full of joy and triumph, "Go to my Alicia now, 
ooosinWright/'saidhe: " I defy you. She is at her 
lodging,— She has promised to marry me ! I am the 
happiest man in the world !" 

Wright said not a word, but departed. Now he 
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had in liis pocket an unatiBwered billet-doux, Trfaich 
had been laid upon his table the prccedingnight; tha 
billet-dous had no name to it ; but, from all he had 
remarked of tlie lady's tuiuiiiers towards him, be could 
not doubt that it was the charming Alicia's. He was 
determined tobave positive proof, however, to satisfy 
Marvel's mind completely. The note which he had 
received was as follow* : 

" WTiat can be the cause of your cruel and sudden 

change towards one of whom you lately appeared to 
tliink so partially ? A certain female friend may de- 
ceive you, by 6dse representations : do not trust to 
her, but learn the real sentiments of a fond heart 
from one who knows not now to feign. Spare the 
delicacy of your victim, and guess her name." 

To this note, from one " who knew not how to 
feign," Wright sent the following reply: 

" If miss Barton knows any thing of a Iptter that 
was left at Mrs. Stokes's, the milliner's, last night, 
she may receive an answer to her questions from the 
bearer ; who, being no scholar, hopes she will not take 
no offence at the shortness of these lines, but satisfy 
him in the honour of drinking tea with her, who 
waits below stairs for an answer.'' 



The charming Alicia allowed him the honour of 
drinking tea with her, and was delighted with the 
thought that ehe bad at last caught him in her snares. 
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The moment abe had hopes of him, she resolFed to 
break her promise to Marrel ; and by making a merit 
of sacrificing to Wright all his rirals, she had no floubt 
that she should work so successfully upon his vanity, 
as to induce him to break off hia treaty with the 
Lincolnshire lady. 

Wright quietly let her go on with the notion that 
she had the game in her own hands ; at length he 
assumed a very serious look, like one upon the point 
of forming some grand resolution ; and turning half 
away from her, said : 

" But now, look ye, miss Barton, I am not a sort 
of man who would like to be made a fool of. Here 
I'm told half the gentlemen of York are dying for 
you ; and, as your friend Mrs. Stokes informed— 

" Mrs. Stokes is not my friend, but the basest and 
most barbarous of enemies," cried Alicia. 

" Why, now, this is strange ! She was your friend 
yesterday; and how do I know but a woman m«; 
change as quick, and as short, about her lorer* a 
about her friends ? " 

" I never can change : fear nothing," said AlicJi^ 
tenderly. 

" But let me finish what I was saying about Mr*, 
Stokes ; she told me something about one Mr. Mw« 
rel, I think they call him; now what is all tliM r 

" Nothing : he is a foolish young man, wttu » 

desperately in love with me, that's all, and 'jSnTMi <bk 

marry me ; but, as I told him, I am myttrliit W i 

cenary considerations." 

^^"And is the affair broke off, then f " mJ4 W/jjji^, 
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looking her full in the face. " Tha.t's in one word 
what I must be sure of: for I am not a man that 
would choose to be jilted. Sit you down and pen me 
a farewell to that same foolish young fellow. I am a 
plain-spoken man, and now you have my mind.'' 

Mias Barton was now persuaded that all Wright's 
coldness had proceeded from jealousy : blinded by 
her passions, and alarmed by the idea that this was 
the moment in which she must either secure or for 
ever abandon Wright and his fortune, she consented 
to his proposal, and wrote the following tender adieu 
to Marvel : 

" TO MARVEL, ESQ. &c. 

" am, At the Green Man, 

" CiRcuMSTANOBS have occurred, since I had last 
the honour of seeing you, which make it impossible 
that I should ever think of you more. 

" Alicia Bahton." 



Wright said he wa: 
note ; and all that he 
the bearer of it to Marvel. 

"He is a hot-headed young w 
" he will perhaps quarrel with yoi 
letter by a messenger of my own. 
him ; you will not be able to find him out. Besides, . 
why will you deprive me of your company ? Cannot 
another carry this note as well as you ? '' 

"None shall carry it but myself," said Wright, 
folding fast hia prize. She was apprehensive of 



i peri'ectly satisfied with this 
now desired was to be himself 



an," said Alicia; 

i: let me send the 

You don't know 
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losing him for ever^ if she opposed wliat she thought 
his jealous humour : so she struggled no longer to 
hold him^ but bade him make haste to return to his 
Alicia. 

He returned no more ; but the next morning she 
received from him the following note : 

*' TO MISS ALICIA BARTON, &C. 
'^ MADAM, 

*^ Circumstances have occurred, since I had last 
the honour of seeing you, which make it impossible 
that I should ever think of you more. 

"John Wright. 

** P.S. My cousin. Marvel, thanks you for your 
note. Before you receive this, he will have left 
York wiser than he came into it by fifty guineas and 
more." 

" Wiser by more than fifty guineas, I hope," said 
Marvel, as he rode out of town, early in the morning. 

*^ I have been on the point of being finely taken in ! 
I'm sure this will be a lesson to me as long as I live. 
I shall never forget your good-nature, and steadiness 
to me, Wright. Now, if it had not been for you, I 
might have been married to this jade; and have 
given her and her brother every thing I'm worth in 
the world. Well, well, this is a lesson I shall re- 
member. I've felt it sharply enough. Now TU turn 
my head to my business again, if I can. How 
Goodenough would laugh at me if he knew this 
story. But I'll make up for all the foolish things I 
have done yet before I die ; and I hope, before I die. 
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I may be able to show you, cousin Wright, how 
much I am obliged to you : that would be greater 
joy to me even than getting by my own ingenuity 
my uncle Pearson's ten thousand pound legacy. Do, 
Wright, find out something I can do for you, to 
make amends for all the trouble I'Te given you, and 
all the time I hare made you waste : do, there's a 
good fellow." 

"Well, then," said Wright, "I don't want to 
saddle you with an obligation. You shall pay me in 
kind directly, since you ai-e so desirous of it. I told 
you I was in love : you shall come with me and see 
my mistress, to give me your opinion of her. Every 
man can be prudent for his neighbour; even you no 
doubt can," added Wright, laughing. 

Wright's mistress was a Miss Banks, only daughter 
to a gentleman who had set up an apparatus for 
manufacturing woad. Mr. Banks's house was in 
their way home, and they called there. They 
knocked several times at the door, before any one 
answered : at last a boy came to hold their horses, 
who told them that Mi-. Banks was dead, and that 
nobody could be let into the house. The boy knew 
nothing of the matter, except that his master died, 
he believed, of a sort of a fit ; and that his young 
mistress was in great grief: "which I'm mortal 
sorry fur," added he : " for she he's kind hearted and 
civil spoken, and moreover did give me the very 
shoes I have on my feet." 

" I wish I could see her," said Wright ; " I might 
be some comfort to her." 
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* Might ye so, master ? If that the thing be so," 

atid the hoy, lonking earnestly in Wright's face, 
" I'll do my Lest endeavours." 

He ran off at full s|iecd through the bacli yard, 
but returned to learn the gentleman's name, irhich 
he had forgotten to asit ; and presently afterwards 
he brouglit hia answer. It vas written with a pencil, 
and with a trembling hand : 

" My dear Mr. Wright, 1 cannot see you aovy : 
but you shall hear fiom me as soon as I am able to 
gire an answer tn your last. 

" S- Banks." 

The words, "My dear," were half rubbed out : 
but they were visible enough to his eyes. Wright 
lurned his horse's head homewards, and Marrel and 
he rode away. His heart was so full that he could 
not speak, and he did not hear what Marvel said to 
comfort him. As they were thus riding on slowly, 
they heard a great noise of horsemen behind them ; 
and looking back, they saw a number of farmers, 
who were riding after them. As they drew near, 
Wright's attention was roused by hearing the name 
nf Banks frequently repeated. " What news, neigh- 
bour?" said Marvel. 

" The news is, that Mr. Banks is dead ; he di^'] 
of an apoplectic lit, and has left his daughter i 
power o' money, tliey say. Happy the man «M 
gets her! Good morrow to you, gentieniRn,' WK'rr fi 
haste home." 

After receiving this intelligence, WrigUl (wwl tl 
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mistress's note over ag^n, and obBtirred that lie uas 
not quite pleased to see the words " My dear " half 
rubbed out. Marvel exclaimed, "Hare nothing 
more to do with her ; that's my advice to you ; for 
I would not marry any woman for her fortune; 
especially if she thought she vaa doing me a favour. 
If she loved you, site would not have rubbed out 
those words at such a time as this." 

" Stay a bit," said Wright ; " we shall be better 
able to judge by and by." 

A week passed away, and Wright heard nothing 
from miss Banks; nor did he attempt to see her, 
but waited as patiently as he could for her promised 
letter. At last it came. The first word was " Sir." 
That was enough for Marvel, who threw it down 
with indignation when his cousin showed it to him. 
" Nay, but read it, at least," said Wright. 



" My poor father's affairs have been left in great 
disorder ; and instead of the fortune which you might 
have expected with me, I shall hate little or nothing. 
The creditors have been very kind to me ; and I 
hope in time to pay all just debts. I have been 
much hurried with business, or should have written 
sooner. Indeed it is no pleasant task to me to write 
at all, on this occasion, I cannot unsay what I have 
said to you in former times, for I think the same of 
. as ever I did : but I know that I am not now a 
fit match for you as to foi-tune, and would not hold 
any man to his word, nor could value any 






enough to marry him, who would break it. There- 
fore it will be no grief for me to break off with you 
if such should be your desire. And no blame shall 
be thrown upon you by my friends, for I will take 
the refusal upon myself I know the terms of your 
uncle's will, and the great reason you have to wish 
for a good fortune with your wife; so it is very 
natural — I mean very likely, you may not choose to 
be burdened with a woman who has none. Pray 
speak your mind freely to, sir, 

^ Your humble servant, 

" S. Banks." 

Marvel had no sooner read this letter than he 
advised his friend Wright to marry miss Banks 
directly. 

'* That is what I have determined to do/' said 
Wright: ''for I don't think money the first thing 
in the world ; and I would sooner give up my uncle 
Pearson's legacy this minute than break my word to 
any woman, much less to one that I love, as I do 
miss Banks, better now than ever. I have just heard 
from the steward, who brought this letter, liow hand- 
somely and prudently slie has behaved to other 
j)eople, as well as to myself: by which I can judge 
most safely. She has paid all the debts that were 
justly due, and has sold even the gig, which I know 
she wished to keep ; but, seeing that it was not 
suited to her present circumstances, her good sense 
has got the better. Now, to my mind, a prudent 
wife, even as to money matters, may tiu'n out a 
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greater treasure to a man than what the}' call a 
great fortune." 

With these sentiments Wright married miss 
Banks, who was indeed a very prudent, amiable girl. 
Goodenough sneered at this match; and observed 
that he had always foretold Wright would be taken 
in, sooner or later. Goodenough was now in his 
thirty-second year, and as he had always determined 
to marry preciaely at this age, he began to look about 
for a wife. He chose a widoM', said to be of a very 
close saving temper: she was neither young, hand- 
game, nor agreeable ; but then she was rich, and 
it was Goodenough's notion that the main chance 
should be 6rst considered, in matrimony as in every> 
thing else. Now this notable dame was precisely of 
his way of thinking; but she had more shrewdness 
than her lover, and she overreached him in the 
bargain : her fortune did not turn out to be above 
one half of what report had represented it ; her 
temper was worse than eren her enemres said it 
was ; and the tiuic that was daily wasted in trifling 
disputes between this we II- matched pair was worth 
more than all the petty savings made by her 
avaricious habits. 

Goodenough cursed himself ten times aday, during 
the honey-moon; but as he did not like to let the 
neighbours know how far he had been outwitted, he 
held his tongue with the fortitude of a martyr ; and 
his partisans all commended him for making so pru- 
dent a match. 

" Ah, ay," said they, " there's Wright, wj 
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might have had this very woman, has gone and 
married a girl without a shilling, with all his pru- 
dence ; and, as to Marvel, he will surely be bit." 
There they were mistaken. Marvel was a person 
capable of learning from experience, and he never 
forgot the lesson that he had received from the 
charming Alicia. It seemed to have sobered him 
completely. 



CHAPTER IV. 



About this time, Mr. James Harrison, an eminent 
dyer, uncle to Wright's friend of that name at York, 
came to settle near Clover-hill ; and, as Marvel was 
always inclined to be hospitable, he assisted his new 
neighbour with many of those little conveniences, 
whicii money cannot ahvays command at the moment 
they are wanted. The dyer was grateful ; and, in 
return for Marvel's civilities, let him into many of 
the mysteries of the dyeing business, which he was 
anxious to understand. Scarcely a day passed with- 
out his calling on Mr. James Harrison. Now, Mr. 
Harrison had a daughter, Lucy, who was young and 
pretty, and Marvel thought her more and more 
agreeable every time lie saw her; but, as he told 
Wright, he was determined not to fall in love with 
her, until he was quite sure that she was good for 
something. A few weeks after he liad been ac- 
quainted with her, he had an opportunity of seeing 
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her tried. Mi's. Isaac Harrison, the dyer of York's 
lady, came to spend some time ; miss Millicent, or, 
as she was cnmnionly called, MiJly Harrison, accam> 
panied her mother : she, having a more fashionable 
sir than Lucy, and having learned to dance from a 
London danctng-master, thought lierself so much her 
superior that she ought to direct her in all things. 
Miss Milly, the Sunday after her arrival, appeared 
at church in a bonnet that charmed half the congre- 
gation ; and a crowd of farmers' wives and daughters, 
the moment church was over, begged the favour of 
miss Miily to tell them where and how such a bonnet 
could be got, and how much it would cost. It was 
extravagantly dear; and those mothers who had 
any prudence were frightened at the price; but the 
daughters were of opinion that it was the cheapest, 
as well as prettiest thing that ever was seen or 
heard of; and miss Milly was commissioned to 
write immediately to York to bespeak fifteen bonnets 
exactly like her own. This transaction was settled 
before they bad left the churchyard ; and miss 
Milly was leaning upon a tombstone to write down 
the names of those who were most eager to have 
their bonnets before the nest Sunday, when 
Wright and Marvel came up to the place where 
the crowd was gathered, and they saw what was 
going forward. 

Miss Barber, miss Cotton, miss Lamb, miss Dish- 
ley, miss Trotter, miss Hull, miss Parker, miss Bury, 
miss Osley, &c &c. &c. &c &c. Ike. Sec. &c. &c- &c. 
^yfcc. &Cj all, in their turn, peeped anxiously oyty ^ 
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miss Milly's sliouliler, t« make theinBelves sate thi 
their names were in the happj* list. Lucy Harrison, 
alone, stood with a comjjosed cuuntenance in the 
midst of the agitated group. " Wellj cousin Lucv, 
what say you now ? Shall I beapcak a bonnet for 
you, hey f — Do ymi know," cried misa Milly, turn- 
ing to the admirers of her bonnet, " do ytm knoir that 
I offered to bespeak one yesterday for Lucy ; and she 
was so stingy she u-uuld nut let me, because it was 
too dear?" "Too dear! Could ye conceive it ?" 
repeated the young ladies, joining in a scornful 
titter. AH eyes were now fixed upon Lucy, who 
blushed deeply, but answered, with gentle steadi- 
ness, tliat she really could not afford to lay 
much money upon a bonnet, and that she would 
rather not hare her name put down in the list. 

"She's a good prudent girl," whispered Wrij 
to Marvel. 

" And very pretty, I am sure ; I nerer saw her 
look so pretty as at this instant," replied Marvel in 
a low voice, 

" Please yourself, child," said miss Milly, throw- 
ing back ber head with much disdain; but I'm sure 
you'll please nobody else with such a dowdy thing 
as that you have on. Lord I I should like to see her 
walk the streets of ,York on a Sunday that figure. 
Lord ! how Mrs. Stokes would laugh !" 

Here she paused, and several of her fair audience 
were struck with the terrible idea of lieing laughed 
at by a person whom they had never seen, and ivliom 
they were never likely to see; and transporting 
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themselves in iinaginntion into the streets of York, 
felt ali tie liorrur of being stared at, in an unfashion- 
able bonnet, by Mrs. Stokes, " Gracious me 1 miss 
Milly, do pray be sure to have mine sent from York 
afore next Sunday," cried one of the country belles : 
f'and, gracious me! don't forget mine, miss Mill," 
was reiterated by every voice but Lucy's, as the 
crowd followed miss Harrison out of the churchyard. 
Great was the contempt felt for her by the com- 
pany ; but she was proof against their ridicule, and 
calmly ended, as she began, with saying, " I cannot 
afford it." 

" She is a very prudent girl," repeated Wright, 
in a low voice, to Marvel, 

" But I hope this is not stinginess," whispered 
Marvel. I would not marry such a stingy animal 
as Goodenough has taken to wife, for all the world. 
So you know she has half starved the servant boy 
that lived with them? There he is, yonder, getting 
over the stile: did you ever see such a miserable- 
looking creature ? — He can tell you fifty stories of 
dame Goudenough's stinginess. I would not marry 
s stingy woman for the whole world. I hope Lucy 
Harrison is not stingy." 

" Pray, Mrs. Wright," said Marvel's friend, turn- 
ing to his wife, who had been standing beside him, 
and who had not yet said one ii'ord, "what may 
your opinion be?" 

■' My opinion is, that she is as generous a girl as 
wiy upon earth," said Mrs. Wright, " and I have 
good reason to say so." 




"How? What?" said Marrel, eagerly. 

"Her father lent my poor Tather five hundred 
pounds; and at the meeting of the creditors after 
his death, Air. Harrison was very earnest to hare the 
money paid, because it was his daiighttr's fortune. 
When fae found that it could not be had immediately, 
be grew estremely angry ; but Lucy pacified hint, 
and told him that she was Kiire I should pay the 
money honestly, as soon as 1 could ; and that she 
would willingly wait to have it paid at a hundred 
pounds a year, for my convenience. I am more 
obliged to her for the handsome way in which she 
trusted to me, than if she had given me half tha 
money. I shall never forget it." 

"I hope you forgive her for not buying the bon- 
net,'* said Wright to Marvel, 

"Forgive her! ay; now 1 love her for it," said 
Marvel ; "now 1 know that she is not stingy." 

From this day forward, aiarvel's attachment to 
XiOCy rapidly increased. One evening he was walk- 
ing in the fields with Lucy and miss MiUy, who 
played off her finest Vork airs to attract his admira- 
tion, when the following dialogue passed between 
them: "La! cousin Lucy," ,^id u»^^ M.lhc^nt. 
'■ when shall we get vou to York ? I ^""^ " *''"* 
you a little of the wo'rld, and to introduce you U, my 
friend Mrs. Stokes, the milliner." . , ,, 

"My father says that he does ^"^ fT, j"" I 
•hould be acquainted with Mrs. Stokes, ^^« Um-y, 

"Your father! Nonsense, child- r-irrl l*^'*' 
bu lived all his life in the country, *" ^ ''" " '""'*» 
where ; he has not lived in Yoikj ^^ ' **' *■'.» 
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can he know any thing upon earth of the world ? — 
what we call the world, I mean." 

" I do not know, cousin MiUy, what you call the 
world ; but I thinit that lie knows more of Mrs. 
Stokea than I do; and I shall tnist to hia opinion, 
for I nerer knew him speak ill of any body without 
having good reason for it. Besides, it is my duty to 
obey my father." 

"Duty! La! Oracious me.' She talks as if she 
was a baby in leading-strings," cried miss Milly, 
laughing; but she was mortified at observing that 
Marvel did not join, as she had expected, in the 
laugh : so she added, in a scornful tone, " Perhaps 
I'm in the wrong bos ; and that Mr. Marvel is one 
of them that admires pretty babes in leading- 
strings." 

" I am one of those that admire a good daughter, 
I confess," said Marvel; "and," said he, lowering 
his voice, "that love her too,'' 

Miss Milly coloured irith anger, and Lucy with an 
emotion that she had never felt before. As they re- 
turned home, they met Mr. Harrison, and the mo- 
ment Marvel espied hini he quitted the ladies. 

" I've something to gay to you, Mr. Harrison. I 
should be glad to speak a few words to you in pri- 
vatej if you please," ciied he, seizing his arm, and 
leading him down a by-lane. 

Mr. Harrison was all attention ; but Marvel began 
to gather primroses, instead of speaking. 

"Well," said Mr. Harrison, "did you bring me 
here to see you gather primroses?" 

After smelling the flowcra tweut-j VWfe*, mA 



placing them in twenty ditFerent forms. Marvel 
last threw them ou the bank, and, with a sudden 
effort, esclsimed, "You hare a daughter, Mr. Jatuni 
Harrison." 

" I know I have ; and I thank God for it" 

" So you hare reason to do ; for a more lorely girl 
and a better, in my opiniiin, never esiated." 

" One must not praise one's own, or I should 
agree with you," said the proud father. i 

Again there was silence. And again Marrel picked 
up his primroses. 

"In short," said he, "Mr. Harrison, would you 
like me for a son-in-law ?" 

"Would Lucy like you for a hiisband? I must 
know that first," said the good father. 

"Tliat is what I do not know," replied barrel 
"but, if I was to ask her, she would ask you, I an 
sure, whether you would like me for a son-in-law." 

"At this rate, we shall ncTcr get forwards," said 
Harrison. "Go you back to miss Milly, and send 
mv Lucy here to me." 

We shall not t«ll how Lucy picked up the flowers, 
which had been her lover's grand resource ; nor how 
often she blushed upon the occasion : she acknow- 
ledged that she thought Mr. Slarvel very agreeable, 
but that she was afraid to marry a person who had 
80 little steadiness. That she had heard of a great 
number of schemes, undertaken by him, which had 
failed; or which he bad giren up as hastily as he 
hart bcgim them. "Besides," said she, "may be he 

ight change bis mind about me as well aa a,hiiu.t 
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Other tilings ; for I've heard from my cousin Milly — 
I've heard — that — he was in love, not very long since, 
with an actress in Vorlc. Do you think this is alt 

" Yes, I linow it is ail true," said Mr. Harrison, 
" for he told me so himself. He is an honest, opea- 
heartcd young man; but I think as you do, child, 
thatue cannot be sure of his steadiness." 

When Marvel beard from Mr. Harrison the result 
ofthisconversation, hewasinspired with the strongest 
desire to convince Lucy that he was capable of 
perseverance. To the astonishment of all who knew 
him, or who thought that they knew him, he settled 
Bteadily to business ; and, fur a whole twelvemonth, 
no one heard him speak of any new scheme. At the 
end of this time he renewed his proposal to Lucy ; 
saying that he hoped she would now have some de- 
pendence upon his cons^tancy to her, since she had 
Been the power she had over his mind. Lucy was 
artless and affectionate, as well as prudent : now that 
her only real objection to the match was lessened, 
she did not torment him, to try lier power; but 
acknowledged her attachment to him, and they were 
married. 

Sir Flantagenet Mowbray's agent was much asto- 
nished that Lucy did not prefer him, because he 
was a much richer man than Pierce Marvel ; and 
miss Milly Harrison was also astonished that Mr. 
Marvel did not prefer lier to such a country girl as 
Lucy, especially when she had a thousand pounds 
more to her fortune. But, notwithstanding all this 
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astonishment, Marvel and his wife were perfectl 
happy. 

It was now tlie fifth year after old Mr. Pearson's 
death. Wright was at this time the richest of the 
three nephews ; fur the money that he had laid out 
in draining Holland fen began to bring him in twenty 
per cent. As to MaiTel, he had esehanged some 
of his finest acres for the warren of siWer sprigs, the 
common full of thistles, and the marsh full of reeds: 
lie bad lost many guineas by his sheep and their 
jackets, and many more by his ill-fenced plantations : 
so that counting all the losses fiinn the failure of his 
schemes and the waste of his time, he was a thousand 
pounds poorer than vrhen he first came into possession 
of Clorer-hill. 

Goodcnough was not, according to the most ac- 
curate calculations, one shilling richer or poorer than 
when he first began the world. "Slow and sure," 
said his friends : " fair and softly goes far in a day. 
What he has he'll hold fast ; that's more than Marvel 
ever did, and may be more than Wright niU do in 
the end. He dabbles a little in experiments, as he 
calls them: this he lias learned from his friend 
Marvel ; and this will come to no good." 

About this time there was some appearance of a 
scarcity in England j and many farmers set an un~ 
usual quantity of potatos, in hopes that they would 
bear a high price the ensuing season. Goodenough, 
who feared and hated every thing that was called a. 
speculation, declared that, for his part, he would not 
iset a drill more than he used to do. What had 
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altrays done for him and his should do fur him still. 
With this resolution, he began to set his potat4)s: 
Marvel said to him, whilst he was at work, " Cousin 
Goodenough, I would advise you not to set the sboota 
that are at the bottom of these iiotvtos ; for, if you 
do, they won't be good for any thing. This is a secret 
I learned last harvest home, from one of my Irish 
baymakcrs. I made tlie experiment last year, and 
found the poor fellow was quite right. I have giren 
bim a guinea for his information ; and it will be 
worth u great deal more to me and my neighbours." 

" May be so," said GooJenough ; " hut I shall set 
my own potatos niy own way, I tbank you, cousin 
Marvel ; for I take it the old way's best, and I'll never 
follow no other." 

Marvel saw that it was in vain to attempt to con- 
vince Goodenough : therefore he left him to bis old 
ways. The consequence was, that Goodenough and 
'his family ate the worst potatos in the whole coun- 
try this year; and Marvel cleared above Itvo hundred 
pounds by twenty acres of potatos, set according to 
his friend the Irishman's directions. 

This was the first speculation of Marvel's which 
succeeded; because it was the first which had been 
begun witb prudence, and pursued «-itli steadiness. 
His information, in the first instance, was good ; it 
came from a person who had actually tried the ex- 
periment, and who bad seen it made by others ; and 
wben he was convinced of the fact, be applied bis 
knowledge at the proper time, boldly extended his 
•speriment, and succeeded. This success raised !tim> 
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I the opinion ei'en of his enemies. Hi's friend, 
Wright, heartily rejoiced at it ; hut Goodenou^ 
sneered, and said to Wright, " What Marvel has 
gained this year he'll lose by some scheme the ne\t. 
1 dare to say, noic, he has some new s 
another brewing in his brains at this reiy muineiiL .1 
Ay — look, here he comes, with two bits of rags ia I 
his hand. — Now for it !" 

Marvel came up to them with great eagerness i 
his looks ; and showing two freshly-dyed patterns c 
doth, said, "Which of these two blues is th 
brightest f " 

" That in your left hand," said Wright ; " it Is 
beautiful blue.'' 

Marvel rubbed his hands with an air of triumph; 
but, restraining liis joy, he addressed himself to I 
Wright in a composed voice. 

"My dear Wright, I have many obligations 
you ; and, if I have any good fortune, j'ou shall be 
the first to share it with me. As for you, cousin 
Goodenongfi, I don't bear malice against you for 
laughing at me and my herons' feathers, and i 
silver sprigs, and my sheep'a Jackets, and ray thistles: I 
shake hands, man; you shall have a sliare i 
scheme, if you please." 

"I don't please to have no share at all in none of J 
your schemes, cousin Marvel : I thank you kindly," 
said Goodcnough. 

"Had not you better hear what it is, before yaw J 
decide against it ?" said Wright. 
^^^-Man-el explained himself further: "Some time I 
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ago," said he, " 1 was with my father-in-lan', who 
was dyeing some clotli with woad. I observed that 
one corner of the cloth vas of much hrighter blue 
than any of the rest; and upon examining what 
could be the cause of this, I found that the corner of 
the cloth had fallen upon the ground, as it was taken 
out of the dyeing rat, and had trailed tlirough a 
mixture of colours, which I had accidentally spilled 
on the floor. I carefully recollected of what this 
mixture was composed ; I found that woad was the 

principal ingi'edient; the other is a secret. I 

hare repeated my esperinients several times, and I 
find that they have always succeeded ; I was deter- 
mined not to speak of my discovery till I was sure 
of the facts. Now I am sure of them, my father-in- 
law tells me that he anil his brother at York could 
ensure to me an advantageous sale for as much blue 
cloth as I e;tn prepare ; and he advised me to take 
out a patent for the dye." 

Goodenough had not patience to listen any longer, 
but exclaimed : 

" Join in a patent ! that's more than 1 would do, 
I am sure, cousin Marrel ; bo don't think to take me 
in. I'll end as I began, without having any thing to 
do with any of your new-fangled schemes — Good 
morning to you." 

"I hope, Wright," said Marvel, proudly, "that 
you do not suspect me of any design to take you in ; 
and that you will have some confidence in this scheme, 
when ymi find that my experiments have been accu- 
rateiy triedi" 



right assured Marrel tfiat lio had the uti 

i]idence in his integrity; and that he would ( 
fully go over with him anv cKperimentB he chose to 
show him. "I do not want to worm your secret 
from you," said he; "but we must make ourselves, 
sure of success before we go to take out a patei 
which will be an expensive business." 

"You are exactly the sort of uiaa I should 
to hare for my partner," cried Marvel, "for you 
all the coolness and prudence that I want." 

" And you have all the quickness and ingenuit] 
that I want," replied Wright; " so, between 
should indeed, as you say, make good partners." 

A partnership was soon established between Wright 
and Marvel. The woad apparatus, whicli belonged 
to Wright's lather-in-la«'. was given up to the cre- 
ditors to pay the debts ; but none of these creditors 
understood the management of it, or were willing 
to engage in it, lest they should ruin themseh 
Marvel prevailed upon Wright to keep it in his own.] 
hands: and the creditors, who had been well 
fied by his wife's conduct towards theiu, and who 
had great confidence in his character for prudence, 
relinquished their claims upon the property, and 
trusted to Wright's promise, that they should be 
gradually paid by instalments. 

" See what it is to have chosen a good wife," said 
Wright. " Good character is often better than good 
fortune." 

The wife returned the husband's compliment 
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biit tie must pass over guch unfashionable conversa- 
< tion, and proceed with our story. 

The reader may recollect our mentioning a little 
boy, who carried a mcasage from Wright to miss 
1 Banlis the day that he called upon her, on his re- 
P turn from York. She had been vei'y good to this 
I boy, and he was of a grateful temper. After he left 
fcer father's service, he was hired by a gentleman, 
I who lived near Spalding, and for some time she had 

licard nothing of him : but, about a year aft«r she 
was married, his master paid a visit in Lincolnshire, 
and the lad early one morning came to see his "old 
young miglresa." He came so very early that none 
of the family were stirring, except Marvel, who 
had risen by daybreak to finish some repairs that be 
nas making in the woad apparatus. He recognised 
the boy the moment he saw him, and u'elcoraed him 
^^^ with his usual good-nature. 

^^L "Ah, sir!" said the lad, "I he's glad to see 

^^K things going on here again. I he's main glad to 

^^f hear how young mistress is happy ! But I must be 

back afore my own present master he's up ; so will 

you be pleased to give my sarvice and duty, and 

here's a little sort of a tea-chest for her, that I made 

I with the help of a fellow-sarrant of mine. If bo be 
she'll think well of taking it, I should l>e very 
proud : it has a lock and key and all." 
Marrel was astonished at the workmanship of this 
tea-chest ,' and when he expressed his admiration, 
the boy said, "Oh, sir! all the difficulteji parts 
were done by my fellow-sarvant : who is more 
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I, ten to one, tliorigh he ia ■") 
one of them French prisoners, 
and is a curious man. He would have liked of all 
things to have come here along with rae this morn- 
ing, to get a sight of what's going on here ; hccause 
that they have woad mills and the like in his own 
country, he says ; but tlien he would not come 
spying without leave, being a civil honest man." 

Marvel told the hoy that his fellow-servant should 
be heartily welcome to satisfy his curiosity ; and the 
next nioming the Frenchman came. He was a na- 
tive of Languedoc, where woad is cultivated : he 
liad been engaged in the manufacture of it, and 
Marvel soon found, by his conversation, that he was 
a well-informed intelligent man. He tnld Marrel 
that there wei'e many natives of Languedoc, at this 
time, prisoners in England, who understood the 
business as well as he did, and would be glad to be 
employed, or to sell their knowledge at a reasonable 
price. Marvel was not too proud to learn, even 
from a Frenchman. With Wright's consent, he 
employed several of these workmen ; and he carried, 
by their means, the manufacture of woad to a high 
pitch of perfection. How success changes the 
opinion of men! The Lincolnshire farmers, who 
had formerly sneered at Marvel as a genius and a 
projector, begar to look up to him as to a very wise 
and knowing man, when they saw this manufactory 
continue to thrive ; and those who had blamed 
Wright, for entering into partnership with him, 

r changed their minds. Neither of them could 
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' have (liine separately i 
their union. 

At the end of the ten years, Guodenough was 
precisely where he Has when lie began ; neither 
richer nor ])iJOrer ; neither wiser nor happier ; all 
that he had added to his stock was a cro^ wife and 
two cross children. He, to the very last moment, 
persisted in the belief that he should be the richest 
of the three, and that Wright and Marvel would 
finish by being bankrujits- He was in unutterable 
Astonishment, when, upon the appointed day, they 
produced their account-books to Mr. Constaatine, 
the executor, and it was found that they were many 
thousand pounds better in the world than himself. 

"Now, gentlemen," said Mr. Constantine, "to 
which of you am I to give your uncle's legacy? 1 
must know which of the partners has the greatest 
ire in the raanufactary," 

"Wright has the greatest share," cried Marvel; 
[ ''for without his prudence I should have been 
I ruined." 

" Marvel lias the greatest share," cried Wright ; 
"for without his ingenuity I should never have suc- 
f Seeded in the husiness, nor indeed should I have un- 
[ dertaken it." 

"Then, gentlemen, you must divide the legacy 
I between you," said Mr. Constantine, "and I give 
I you joy of your happy partnership. What can be 
I more advantageous than a partnership between prii- 
I dence and justice on the one side, and generosity 
I vid abilities on ibe other?" 
June, 1800. 



THE LIMERICK GLOVJES. 



CHAPTER I. 



It was Sunday mornings and a fine day in autumn ; 
the bells of Hereford cathedral rang^ and all the 
world smartly dressed were flocking to church. 

"Mrs. Hill! Mrs. Hill !— Phcebe ! Phcebe I 
There's the cathedral bell^ I say^ and neither of 
you ready for church, and I a verger;" cried Mr. 
Hill, the tanner, as he stood at the bottom of his 
own staircase. *^ I'm ready, papa," replied Phoebe ; 
and down she came, looking so clean, so fresh, and 
so gay, that her stern father's brows unbent, and he 
could only say to her, as she was drawing on a new 
pair of gloves, " Child, you ought to have had those 
gloves on before this time of day." 

"Before this time of day!" cried Mrs. Hill, who 
was now coming down stairs completely equipped, 
" before this time of day ! she should know better, 
I say, than to put on those gloves at all: more 
especially when going to the cathedral." 

"The gloves are very good gloves, as far as I 
see," replied Mr. Hill. " But no matter now. It is 
more fitting that we should be in proper time in our 
pew, to set an example, as becomes us, than to stand 
here talking of gloves and nonsense." 
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He ofTered his wife and daughter each an arm, 
and set out for tlie cathedral ; but Pheebe was too 
busy in drawing on her new glores, and her motlier 
was too angry at the sight of them, to accept of Mr. 
Hill's courtesy : " What I say is iLlways nonsense, I 
know, Mr, Hi!l," resumed the matron : "but I can 
see as far into a millstone as other folks. Was it 
not I that first gave you a hint of what became of 
the great dog, that we lost out of our tan-yard last 
winter ? And was it not I wlin first took notice to 
you, Mr. Hill, verger as you are, of the hole under 
the foundation of the cathedral .'' Was it not, I ask 
you, Mr. Hill?" 

" But, my dear Mrs. Hill, what has all this to do 
with Phcebc's gloves?" 

" Are you blind, Mr. Hill ? Don't you see that 
they are Limerick gloves?" 

" What of that?" said Mr. Hill; still preserving 
his composure, as it was his custom to do as long as 
he could, when he saw his wife was ruffled, 

" What of that, Mr. Hill ! why don't you know 

that Limerick is in Ireland, Mr. Hill ? " 

" With al! my heart, my dear." 

" Yes, and with all your heart, I suppose, Mr. 

Hill, you would see our cathedral blown up, some 

fair day or other, and your own daughter married to 

the person that did it; and you a verger, Mr. Hill." 

"God forbid!" cried Mr. Hill; and he stopped 

short and settled his wig. Presently recovering 

himself, he added, " But, Mrs. Hill, the cathedral 

is not yet Mown up ; and our Pheebe is not yet 

fed." *^ 
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"No: but what of that, Mr. Hilt? FurcMjiriiad 
is forearmed, as 1 told you before your dug < 
gone; but you would tiot believe me, and you 
how it turned out in tbat case ; and so it will in 
case, you'll see, Mr. Hill." 

" But you puzzle and frighten ine nut uf uiy 
wits, Mrs. Hill," said the verger, again settling lits 
wig. " In that case and in ihix case ! 1 can't under- 
stand a syllable uf what you've been saying to ffle th^^| 
half hour. In plain English, what is there the mat^f 
ter about PhcBbe'a gloves?" ^^ 

" In plain English, then, Mr. Hill, since you «in 
underataud uothiiig else, please to aiik yuur daughter 
PhcBbe who gave her those gloves. Phitbe, who gave 
you those glofes ? " 

" I wish they were burnt," said tlie husbaiid, 
whose patience ciiiild endure no longer. " Who gave 
yon those cursed gloves, Pbuebe ? " 

" Papa," answered Phoebe, in a low voice, " tiiey 
were a present froni Mr. Brian O'Neili." 

" The Irish glover," cried Mr. Hill, with a loi.k 
of terror. 

" Yes," resumed the mother; "very true, Mr. Hill, 
I assure you. Now, you see, I hod my reasons." 

" Take off the gluveadireclly. lorder you.Phttbe," 
said her father, in his most peremptory tone. " I 
took a mortal dislike to that Mr. Brian O'Neill the 
first time I ever saw him. He's an Irishman, and 
that's enough, and too much for me. Off with tire 
gloves, Phcebe ! When I order a thing, it must be 
done," 
^Lj'bosba seemed to find some dVffiCuM'j to ^jeX^Kvi^^fi 
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' tiic glores, and gently urged that she rauld not well 
go into the cathedral withmit them. This objection 
was immediately remored, by her mother's pulling 
from her pocket a pair of mittens, which had once 
been brown, and once been whole, biit which were 
now rent in sundry places ; and which, having been 
long stretched by one who was twice the size of 
, Phcebe, now hung in huge wrinkles ojHin her well- 
_ turned arms." 

I " But, papa," said Plicehe, " why showld we take 
^ a dislike to him because he is an Irishman f Cannot 
an Irishman be a good man > " 

The rcrger made no answer to this question, buta 
few seconds after it was put to him, obsen-ed that the 
cathedral bell had just done ringing; and, as they 
wet« now got to the church dour, iVlrs. Hill, with a 
Bigniiicaiit look at Phcebe, remarked that it was no 
proper time to talk or think of good men, or bad 
men, or Irishmen, or any men, especially for a verger's 
daughter. 

We pass over in silence the many conjectures that 
were mnde by several of (lie congregation, concerning 
I the reason why miss Phcebe Hill should appear in 
F such a shameful shabby pair of gloves on a Sunday. 
After service was ended, the verger went, with great 
mystery, to esamine the hole under the foundation of 
the cathedral ; and Mrs. Hill repaired, with the 
grocer's and the stationer's ladies, to take a walk in 
the Close ; where she boasted to all her female 
acquaintance, whom she called her friends, of her 
jnaternal discretion in prevailing upon Mr. Hill to 
Jliri/d/(er(/augltterPha'*'"*'-"-*^tt\ie'L\n\em\.^oNa5. 
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In the mean time, Phcebe walked pensively h< 

wards ; endeavouring to distiover why her fstber 
shouhl take a mortal dislike to a. man, at first sight, 
merely because lie was an Irishman ; and why her 
mother had talked 8o much of the great dog, which 
had been lost last year out of the tan-yard; and of 
the hole under the foundation of the cathedra) I 
What has all this to do with my Limerick gloves? 
thought she. The more she thought, the less cutt- J 
nexion she cuuld perceive between these things: fw M 
as she had not taken a dislike to Mr. Brian O'Neill n 
st first sight, because he was an Irishman, she could 
not think it quite reasonable to suspect him of 
making away with her father's dug ; nor yet of a 
design to blow up Hereford Cathedral. As she 
was pondering upon these matters, she came within 
sight of the ruins of a poor woman's house ; which, a 
few months before this time, had been burnt down. 
She recollected that her iirat acquaintance with her 
lover began at the time of this fire ; and she thought 
that the courage and humanity he showed, in exert- 
ing himself to save tliis unfortunate woman and her 
children, justified her notion of the possibility that 1 
an Irishman might be a good man. 4 

The name of the jHior woman, whose bouse had 
been burnt down, was Smith : she tras a widow, and 
she now lived at the extremity of a narrow lane in a 
wretched habitation. Why Phoebe thought of her 
with more concern than usual at this instant we need 
Dot examine, but she did i and, reproaching herself 
for having neglected it for some weeks past, she re- 
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solv-ed to go directly to see the widow Smith, and to 
give her a, crown which she had long had in her 
pocket, with which she had intended to have bought 
play tickets. 

It happened that the first person she saw in the 
poor widow's kitchen was the identical Mr. O'Neill. 
" I did ndt expect to see any body here but you, Mrs. 
Smith," said Phrebe, blushing. 

" So much the greater the pleasure of the meet- 
ing; to me, I mean, miss Hill," said O'Neill, rising, 
and putting down a little boy, with whom he had 
been playing. Phcebe went ou talking to the pocw 
woman; and, after slipping the crown into her hand, 
said she would call again. O'Neill, surprised at the 
change in her manner, followed her when she left 
the house, and said, " It would be a great misfortune 
to me to have done any thing to olTend miss Hill; 
especially if I could nut conceive how or what it was, 
which is my case at this present speaking." And, 
as the spruce glorer apoke, he fixed his eyes upon 
Phcehe's ragged gloves. She drew them up in vain ; 
and then said, with her natural simplicity and gen- 
tleness, " You have not done anything to oSend 
roe, Mr. O'Neill ; but you are some way or other 
displeasing to my father and mother, and they have 
forbid me to wear the Limerick gloves." 

" And sore miss Hill would not be after changing 
her opinion of her humble servant for no reason in 
life, but because her father and mother, who have 
taken a prejudice against him, are a little contrary." 
■ replied Phoebe ; " I should not change mv 
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opinion without any reason ; but I liiive not )iad 1 
time yet to fix my opinion of you, Wr. O'Neill." 

" To let you know a piec« of my mind, then, my 
dear Miss Hill," resumed lie, " the more contrary 
they are, the more i>ride and joy it wimlil give me to 
win and wear you, in spite of "em all ; and if without 
a farthing in your pocket, 60 much the more I should 
rejoice in the opportunity of proving to your dear 
self, and all else whom it may consam, that Brian 
O'Keill is no fortune-hunter, and scorns them that 
are BO narrow-minded as to think that no other kind 
of cattle but them there fortune-hunters can come J 
out of all Ireland. 80, my dear PhiBbe, now we I 
understand one another, I hope you will not be 1 
paining my eyes any longer with the sight of these 
odious brown bags, which are not lit to be worn by 
any christian arms, to say nothing of miss Hill's, 
which are the handsomest, without any compliment, 
that ever I saw; and, to my mind, would become a 
pair of Limerick gloves beyond any thing: and I 
espect she'll show her generosity and proper spirit 
by putting them on immediately." 

" You espect, sir!" repeated miss Hill, with 1 
look of more indignation than her gentle counte- 1 
nance had ever before been seen to assume. " Ex- I 
pect!" If he had said hope, tliought she, it would \ 
have been another thing : but expect ! what right 1 
has he to expect? 

Now miss Hill, unfurtnnately, was not sufficiently | 
acquainted with the Irish idiom, to know, that U 
ri Ireland, is the same thing as to hope ii 



England ; and, when ter Irish admirer said I expect, 
he meant only in plain Englisii, I hope. But thus 
it 18 that a poor IrishmaTi, often, for want of under- 
standing the niceties of the English language, says 
the rudest when he means to say the civilest things 
imaginable. 

Miss Hill'a feelings were so much hurt, by this 
unlucky " I expect," that the whole of his speech, 
which had before made some farourable impression 
U]»n her, now lost its eifect; and she replied with 
proper spirit, as she thought, "You expect a great 
deal too much, Mr. O'Neill ; and mire than erer 1 
gave you. reason to do. It wnulil be neither pleasure 
nor pride to me to be won and worn, as you were 
pleased to say, in spite of them all ; and to be thrown, 
without a farthing in my pocket, ujton the protection 
of one whi) expects so much at first setting out. — 80 
I oasure you, air, whatever you may CKpect, I shall 
not put on the Limerick glores." 

Mr. O'Neill was not without his share of pride.. 
and proper spirit; nay, he had, it must be confessed, 
in common with some others of his countrymen, an 
I improper share of priile and spirit. Fired by the 
lady's coldness, he poured forth a volley of reproaches ; 
and ended by wishing, as he said, a good morning, 
for ever and ever, to one who could change her 
opinion, point blank, like the weathercock. " I am, 
miss, your most obedient ; nnil I expect you'll never 
think no more of pour Brian O'Neill, and the Li- 
merick gloves." 

If he had not been in too grc»t a ]i!i«sion tu observe 
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ray thing, poor Brian O'lSeilJ would have found oat 
that Ph«Ebe was not a weathercock : but he left her 
abruptly, and hurried awayi iuiagining all the while 
that it was Phcebe, and not himself, who was in a 
rage. Thus, to the horseman who is galloping at 
full speed, the hedges, trees, and houses, seem rapidly 
to recede ; whilst, in reality, they never move from 
their places. It is he that 'flics from them, and not 
they from him. 

On Blonday morning mias Jenny Brown, the per- 
fumer's daughter, came to pay Phcebe a morning 
visit, with face of busy joy. 

" So, my dear ! " said she : " fine doings in Here- 
ford ! but what makes you look so downcast: 
be sure you are invited, as well as the rest of i 

" Invited where?" cried Mrs. Hill, who wa 
eent, and who could never «ndure to hear of a 
vitation in which she was adt included. " Ii 
where, pray, raiss Jenny ? " 

" La ! hare not you heard ? Why, we all took it 
for granted that you and miss Phfcbe would have 
been the first and foremost to have been asked to 
Mr. O'Neill's ball." 

" Ball !" cried Mrs. Hill; and luckily saved Phoebe, 
who was in sonic agitation, the trouble of speaking, 
" Why, this is a mighty sudden thing : I never heard 
a tittle of it before." 

" Well, this is really estraordinary ! And, Phtebe, 
have you not received a pair of Limerick gl< 

" Yes, I have," said Phoebe, " but what then ? 
What have my Limerick gloves to do with the ball?' 
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" A grcatdeal," replied Jenny. "Don't youknow, 
that a pair of Limerick gloves is, as one may saj, a 
ticket to this ball ? for every lady that lias been asked 
has had a pair sent to her along with the card ; and I 
heliefe as many as twenty, besides myself, hare been 
asked this morning." 

Jenny then produced lier new pair of Limerick 
glorea ; and as she tried them on, and showed how 
well they fitted, she counted up the names of the 
ladies who, to lier knowledge, were to be at this ball- 
When she had finished the catalogue^ she expatiated 
upon the grand preparations which it was said the 
widow O'Neill, Mr. O'Neill's mother, was making 
for the supper ; and concluded by condoling with 
Mrs. Hill for her misfortune in not having been in- 
vited. Jenny took her leave, to get her dress in 
readiness : " for," added she, " Mr. O'Neill has en- 
gaged me to open the ball, in case Fhcel)e does not 
go : but I suppose she will cheer up and go, as she 
has a pair of Limerick gloves as well as the rest of us," 

There was a silence for some minutes after Jenny's 
departure, which was broken by Phisbe, who told her 
mother that, early !n the morning, a note had been 
brought to her, which she had returned unopened; 
because she knew, from the hand writing of the direc- 
tion, that it came from Mr. O'Neill. 

We must observe that I'htehe had already told her 
mother of her meeting with this gentleman at the 
poor widow's, and of all that had passed between 
them afterwards. This openness, on her part, had 
softened the heart of Mrg. Hill ; who vna really in- 
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clined to be good-natured, pronded people would 
allow that she hiid more penetration than any one 
else in Hereford. She was moreorer a good deal 
piqued and alarmed by the idea that the perfiitner'R 
daughter might rival and outshine her own. Whilst 
she bad thought herself sure of Mr. ONeill'ii attach- 
ment to Phwbe, she had looked higher ; esjiecialty a* 
»he was persuaded, by the perfumer's lady, to think 
that an Irishman could not be a bad niateh: but now 
she began to suspect t)iat tlie perfumer'H lady had 
changed her opinion of Irishmen, since she did not 
object to her own Jennv's leading up the ball at Mr. 
ONeill's. I 

All these thoughts passed rajiidly in the mother** ■ 
mind ; and, with her fear of losing an admirer for 
her Fhmbe, the value of that admirer suddenly roue 
in her estimation. Thus, at an auction, if a lot 
is going to be knocked down to a lady, who is the 
only person that has bid for it, even she feels dis- 
contented, and despises that which nobody covets; 
hut if, as the hammer is falling, many voices answer 
to the question. Who bids more ? then her anxiety 
to secure the prize suddenly rises; and, rather than 
be outbid, she will give far beyond its value. 

" Why, child," said Mrs. Hill, " since you have a 
pair of Limerick gloves; and since certainly that note 
was an invitation to us to tliis ball; and since it is 
much more fitting that you should open the bail than 
Jenny Brown ; and 8101*, after all, it was very hand- 
some and genteel of the young man to say he would 
iakt you without a farthing in your pocket, which 
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sbows that those were misinformed who talked of him 
as an Iriah adventurer j and since we are not certain 
'twas he made away with the dog, although he said 
its barking was a great nuisaiiee ; there is no great 
reason to suppose he was the person who made the 
hole under the foundation of the cathedral, or that he 
could have such a wicked thought as to blow it up; 
and since he must be in a very good way of business 
to be able to afford giving away four or five guineas' 
worth of Limerick gloves, and balls and supperx; and 
since, after all, it is no feult of hia to be an Irishman; 
I give it as my rote and opinion, my dear, that you 
put on your Limerick gloves and go to this ball ; and 
I'll go and speak to your father, and bring him round 
to our opinion ; and then I'll jiay the morning visit 
J owe to the widow O'N-ei 11, and make up your quarrel 
with Brian. Love quarrels are easy to makeup, you 
Icnow ; and then we shall have things all upon velvet 
again ; and Jenny Brown need not come with her 
hypocritical condoling face to us any more." 

After running this speech glibly off, Mrs. Hill, 
witliout waiting to hear a syllable from poor Phcebe, 
trotted off in search of her consort. It was not, how- 
ever, quite 90 easy a task as his wife expected to 
bring Mr. Htll round to her opinion. He was slow 
in declaring himself of any opinion ; but, when once 
be had said a thing, there was but little chance of 
altering his notions. On this occasion, Mr. Hit! was 
doubly bound to his prejudice against our unlucky 
Irishman ; for he had mentioned with great solemnity 
at the club which he frequented, the grand affair ^^ 
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the hole under tlie foundation of the cathedral; uid 
his suspicions that there was a design to blow it up, 
Sereral uf the club had laughed at this idea; others, 
who supposed that Mr. O'Neill was a Roman Ca- 
tholic, and who had a confused notion that a Roman 
Catholic muil be a very wicked, dangerous being, 
thought that there might be a great deal in the 
merger's suggestions ; and observed that a very 
watchful eye ought to be kept upon this Irish 
gIo?er, who had come to settle at Hereford nobody 
knew why, and who seemed to have money at com- 
mand nobody knew how. 

The news of this ball sounded to Mr. Hill's pre- I 
judiced imagination like the news of a conspiracy, ' 
Ay! Ay! thought he; the Irishman is cunning 
enough ! But we shall be too many fur him : he 
wants to throw all the good sober folks af Hereford 
off their guard, by feasting, and dancing, and ca- 
rousing, I take it ; and so to perpetrate his evil de- 
Bigns irhen it is least suspected ; but we shall be pre- 
pared for him, fools as he takes us plain Englishmen 
to be, I warrant- 
In consequence of these most shrewd cogitations, 
our verger silenced his wife with a peremptory nod, 
when she came to persuade him to let Phcehe put on 
the Limerick gloves, and go to the ball. " To this 
ball she shall not go ; and I charge her not to put on 
those Limerick gloves, as she values my blessing," 
said Mr. Hill. " Please to tell her so, Mrs. Hill, and 
trust to my judgment and discretion in ail things, 
^^Mrs. Hill. Strange work may be in Hereford yet : 
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but I'll sAj no more ; I must go and consult witli 
itnowing men, who are of my opinion." 

He sallied fort}), and Mrs. Hill was left in a state 
which only those who are troubled with the disease 
of excessive curiosity can rightly comprehend or com- 
passionate, She hied her back to Fh<Ebe, to whom 
she annoimced her father's answer ; and then went 
gossiping to all her female acquaintance in Hereford, 
to tell them all that she knew, and all that she did 
not know ; and to endeavour to find out a secret 
where there was none to be found. 

There are trials of temper in all conditions : and no 
lady, in high or low life, could endure them with a 
better grace than Phcebe. Whilst Mr. and Mrs. Hill 
were busied abroad, there came to see Phtebe one of 
the widow Smith's children. With artless expressions 
of gratitude to Phoebe this little girl mixed the 
praises of O'Neill, who, she said, had been the con- 
stant fi'iend of her mother, and had given her money 
every week since the fire happened. " Mammy loves 
him dearly, for being so good-natured," continued 
the child: " and he has been good to other people as 
well as to us." 

" To whom ?" said Phtehe. 

" To a poor man who has lodged for these few 
days past next door to us," replied the child; "I 
don't know his name rightly, hut he is an Irishman ; 
and he goes out a-haymaliing in the daytime, along 
with a number of others. He knew Mr. O'Neill in 
his own country, and he told nmmmy a great deal 
about bis goodness." 



I^'-As the chiid finished these worda, Phcebe took out 
(^ a drawer some clothes, which she had made for the 
poor woman's children, and gave them to the little 
girl. It happened that the Limerick gloves had been 
thrown into this drawer ; and Plitsbe's favourable 
sentiments of the giver of those gloves were revived 
by what she had just heard, and by the confession 
Mrs. Hill had made, that she had no reasons, and 
butvague suspicions, for thinking ill of him. Sbelaid 
the gloves perfectly smooth, and streired over them, 
whilst the little girl went on talking of Mr. O'Neill, 
the leaves of a rose which she had worn on Sunday. 
Mr- Hill was all this time in deep conference with 
those prudent men of Hereford, who Here of his own 
opinion, about the perilous hole under the cathedral. 
The ominous circumstance of this ball was also con- 
sidered, the great expeoce at which the Irish glover 
lived, and his giving away gloves; which was a sure 
sign he was not under any necessity to sell them; 
and consequently a proof that, though he pretended 
lo be a glover, he was something wrong in disguise. 
Upon putting all these things together, it was re- 
solved, by these overwise politicians, that the best 
thing that could be done for Hereford, and the only 
possible means of preventing the immediate de- 
struction of its cathedral, would be to take Mr. 
O'Neill into custody. Upon recollection, however, it 
was perceived that there was no legal ground on 
which he could be attacked. At length, after con- 
sulting an attorney, they devised what they thought 
an admirable moile of proceeding. 
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Our Irish hero had not that punctuality which 
English tradesmen usuttllv observe in the payment of 
bills ; he had, the preceding year, run up a long 
bill with a grocer in Hereford ; and, as he had not 
at Christmas cash in hand to pay it, he had given a 
note, payable sis months after date. The grocer, at 
Mr. Hill's request, made over the note to him ; and 
it was determined that the money should be de- 
manded, as it was now due, and that, if it was not 
paid directly, O'Neill should be that night arrested. 
How Mr. Hill made the discovery of this debt to the 
grocer agree with his former notion that the Irish 
glover had always money at command, we cannot 
well conceive; but anger and prejudice will swallow 
down the grossest contradictions without difficulty. 

When Mr. Hill's clerk went to demand payment 
of the note, ffNeill's head was full of the ball which 
he was to give that evening. He was much surprised 
at the unexpected appearance of the note : he had 
not ready money by him to pay it; and, after 
swearing a good deal at the clerk, and complaining 
of this ungenerous and ungentluman-like behaviour 
in the grocer and the tanner, he told the clerk to be 
gone, and not to be bothering him at such an un- 
seasonable time ; that he could not hare the money 
then, and did not deserve to have it at all. 

This language and conduct were rather new to the 
English clerk's mercantile ears : we cannot wonder 
that it should seem to him, as he said to his master, 
more the language of a madman than a man of busi- 
ness. This want of punctuality in money transab 
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Uons, and tbia mode of treating contracts as matters 
of iavnur and affection, might not have damned the 
fame of our liero in liis own country, wliere such 
conduct is, alas! too common ; but be was now in a 
kingdom where the manners and custoins are so 
directly opposite, that he could meet with no allow- 
ance for his national faults. It would be well for hii^ 
countrymen If they were made, even by a few mor- . 
tifications, eomeivliat sensible of this important di(^J 
ference in the habits of Irish and English tradei^fl 
before they come to settle in England. ] 

But, to proceed with our story. On the night of 
Mr. O'Neill's grand hall, as he was seeing his fair 
partner, the jierfumer's daughter, safe home, be felt 
himself tap])ed on the shoulder by no friendly hand. 
When he was told that he was the king's prisoner^ 
he vociferated with sundry strange oaths, which we 
forbear to repeat, " No, I am not the king's prisoner! 
I aui the prisoner of that shabby rascally tanner, 
Jonathan Hill. None hut he would arrest a gentle- 
man, in this way, for a trifle not worth mentioning." 

Miss Jenny Brown screamed when she found her- 
self under the protection of a man who was arrested ; 
and, what between her screams and his oaths, there 
was such a disturbance that a mob gathered. 

Among this mob there was a party of Irish hay- 
makers, who, after returning late from a hard day's 
work, had been drinking in a neighbouring alehouse. 
With one accord they took part with their country- 
man, and would have rescued him from the civil 
!rs with all the pleasure in lifcj if he had not 



fortunately possessed just sufScient sense and cnm- 
mand of himself to restrain their party spirit, and to 
fnrbid them, as they valued hia life and reputation, 
to interfere, by word or deed, in his defence. 

He then despatched one of the haymakers home 
to his mother, to inform her of wh»t had happened ; 
and to request that she would get somebody to be 
bail for him as soon as possible, as the officers said 
they could not let him out of their sight till he was 
Imiled by substantial people, or till the debt was 
discharged. 

The widow O'Neill was just putting out the 
candles in the ball-room when this news of ber son's 
ari'est was brought to her. We pass over Hibernian 
exclamations: she consoled her pride by reflecting 
that it would certainly be the most easy thing ima- 
ginable to procure bail for Mr. O'Neill in Hereford, 
where he had so many friends who had just been 
dancing at his house; but to danee at his house she 
found was one thing, and to be bail for him quite 
another. Each guest sent excuses ; and the widow 
O'Neill was astonished at what never fails to astonish 
every body, when it happens to themselves. " Rather 
than let my son be detained in this manner for a 
paltry debt," cried she, " I'd sell all 1 have within 
half an hour to a pawnbroker." It was well no 
pawnbroker heard this declaration; she was too 
warm to consider economy- She sent for a pawn- 
broker, who lived in the same street, and, after 
pledging goo<1s to treble the amount of the debt, site 
obtained ready money for her wn'a release. ^ 
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"■ CNeiD, after being in custody for about an hour 
' and a half, was set at liberty upon the payment of 
bis debt. As be passed bv the cathedral in his way 
home, he heard the clock strike ; and he called to a 
man, who was walking backwards and forwards in 
the churchyard, to ask whether it was two or three 
that the clock struck." " Three," answered the 
man; "and, as yet, all is safe." 

O'Neill, whose head was full of other things, did 
not stop to inquire the meaning of these last words. 
He little suspected that this man was a watchman, 
whom the orer-vigilant Terger had stationed there 
to guard the Hereford cathedral from his attacks. 
O'Neill little guessed that he had been arrested 
merely to keep him from blowing up the cathedral 
this night. The arrest had an excellent effect upon 
bis mind, for he was a young man of good sense .- it 
made him resolve to retrench his expences in time, 
to live more like a glover and less like a gentleman; 
and to aim more at establishing credit, and less at 
gaining popularity. He found, from experience, that 
good friends will not pay bad debts. 



CHAPTER H. 
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On Thursday morning, our verger rose in 
usually good spirits, congratulating himself u 
the eminent service he had done to the city of Here- 
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ford, by his sagacity in discovering the foreign plot 
to blow up the cathedral, and by his dexterity in 
having the enenir held in custody, at the very hour 
when the dreadful deed was to hare been perpe- 
trated. Mr. Hill's knowing friends farther agreed 
it would be necessary to ha?e a guard that should 
sit up every night in the churchyard ; and that, as 
soon as they could, by conatantly watching the 
enemy's motions, procure any information which the 
attorney should deem sufficient grounds for a legal 
proceeding, they should lay the whole business 
befoie the mayor. 

After arranging all this most judicioualy and 
mysteriously with friends who were exactly of hia 
own opinion, Mr. Hill laid aside his dignity of rer- 
ger; and assuming his other character of a tanner 
proceeded to his tan-yard. What was his surprise 
and consternation, when he beheld his great rick of 
oak bark levelled to the ground; the pieces of bark 
were scattered far and wide, some over the close, some 
over the fields, and some were seen swimming upon 
the water. No tongue, no pen, no muse can describe 
the feelings of our tanner at this spectacle ! feelings 
which became the more violent from the absolute 
silence which he imposed on himself upon this occa- 
sion. He instantly decided, in his own mind, that 
this injury was perpetrated by O'Neill, in revenge 
for his arrest ; and went privately to the attorney to 
inquire what was to be done, on his part, to secure 
legal vengeance. 

The attorney unluckily, or at least as Mr. Hill 
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tliought, unluckily, had been sent for, half »a hour ' 
before, by a gentleman at some distance from Here- | 
ford, to clra^c up a will ; so that our tanner was ' 
obliged to postpone his legal operations. 

We forbear to recount his return, and how many 
times he walked up and down the close to riew bis 
scattered bark, and to estimate the damage that liad 
been done to him. At length that hour came which 
usually sus|>enda all passions by the more imperious 
power of appetite — the hour of dinner ; an hour of 
wliich it was nerer needful to remind Mr. Hill by 
watch, clock, or dial ; for he was blessed with a 
punctual appetite, and powerful as punctual : so 
powerful, indeed, that it often excited the spleen of 
his more genteel, or less hungry wife. — " Bless my 
stars, Mr. Hill," she would oftentimes say, "I am 
really downright ashamed to see you eat so much; 
and when company is to dine with us, I do wish 
you would take a snack by H'ay of a damper before 
dinner, that you may not look so prodigious famish- 
ing and ungenteel." 

Upon this hint, Mr, Hill commenced a practice, 
to which he ever afterwards religiously adhered, of 
going, whether there was to be company, or no com- 
pany, into the kitchen regularly every day, half an 
hour before dinner, to take a slice from the roast or 
the boiled before it went up to table. As he was this 
day, according to his custom, in the kitchen, taking 
his snack by way of a damper, he heard the house- 
maid and the cook talking about some wonderful 
fortune-teller, whom the housemaid bad been con- 



suiting. This fortune-teller was no less a. personage 
than the successor to Bampfylde Moore Carew, ting 
of the gipsies, whose life and adventures are probably 
in many, toomaiiT of our readers' bands- Bampfylde, 
the second king of the gispies, assumed this title, in 
hopes of becoming as famous, or aa infamous, as his 
predecessor : he was now holding his court in a wood 
near the town of Hereford, and numbers of serrant- 
maids and prentices went to consult him — nay, it 
was whispered that he was resorted to, secretly, by 
Bome whose education might have taught them better 

Numberless were the instances which our verger 
beard in hia kitchen of the supernatural skill of this 
cunning man ; and, whilst Mr. Hill ate his snack 
with his wonted grarity, he rerolved great designs 
in his secret soul. Mrs. Hill was surprised, sereral 
times during dinner, to see her consort put down 
his knife and fork, and meditate, " Gracious me, 
Mr. Hill, what can have happened to you this day? 
What can you be thinking of, Mr. Hill, that can 
make you forget what you have upon your plate ? " 

"Mrs. Hill," replied the thoughtful verger, "our 
grandmother Eve had too much curiosity ; and we 
all know it did not lead to good. What I am think- 
ing of will be known to you in due time ; but not 
ROW, Mrs. Hill; therefore, pray no questions, or 
teasing, or pumping. What 1 think, I think ; what 
I say, 1 say; what I know, I know; and that is 
enough for you to know at present: only this, 
Fbtehe, you did very well not to put on the Limerick 
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glores, child. What I know, I know. Things m 
turn out juat as I said from the first. What I s) 
I say; and what 1 thinkj I think; and this it | 
enough for you to know at present." 

Having finished dinner with this solemn speech, 
Mr. Hill settled himself in his arm-chair, to take his 
after- dinner's nap ; and he dreamed of blowing up 
cathedrals, and of oak bark floating upon the waters ; 
and the cathedral was, he thought, bloim up by a 
man dressed in a pair of woman's Limerick gloves, 
and the oak bark turned into mutton steaks> after 
triiich his great dog Jou-Jer was swimming ; when, 
all on a sudden, as he was going to beat Jowler for ] 
eating the bark transformed into mutton steaks, ' 
Jowler became fiampfvlde the second, king of the 
gipsies; and, putting a horsewhip with a silver 
handle into Hill's hand, commanded him three times, 
ta a voice as loud as the town crier's, to hare 
O'Neill whipped through the market-place of Here- 
ford: but, just as he was going to the window to sea 
this whipping, his wig fell off, and he awoke. 

It was difficult, even for Mr. Hill's sagacity, to 
make sense of this dream : but he had the wise art 
of always finding in his dreams something that con- 
firmed his waking determinations. Before he went 
to sleep, he had half resolved to consult the king of 
the gipsies, in the absence of the attorney; and his 
dream made him now wholly determined upon this 
prudent step. From Bampfylde the second, thought 
he, I shall learn for certain who made the hole under 

e cathedral, who pulled down my rick of bark, and 
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vho made away with my dog Jawler ; and then I 
Bball swear esaminationa against O'Neill without 
waiting for attorneys, I will follow my own way in 
this business: I hare always found my own way 
best. 

So, when the dusk of the evening increased, our 
viae man set out towards the wood to consult the 
Gunning man. Barapfylde the second, king of the 
gipsies, resided in a sort of hut made of the branches 
of trees : the verger stooped, but did not stoop low 
enough, as he entered this temporary palace; and, 
whilst his body was almost bent double, his peruke 
was caught upon a twig. From this awkward situa- 
tion he was relieved by the consort of the king ; and 
he now beheld, by the light of some embers, the 
person of his gipsy majesty, to whose sublime appear- 
ance this dim light was so favourable that it struck 
a secret awe into our wise nian's soul ; and, for- 
getting Hereford cathedral, and oak bark, and 
Limerick gloves, he stood for some seconds speech- 
less. During this time, the queen very dexterously 
disencumbered his pocket of all superfluous articles. 
When he recovered his recollection, he put with 
great solemnity the following queries to the king of 
the gipsies, and received the following answers: 

" Do you know a dangerous Irishman, of the name 
of O'Neill ; who has come, for purposes best known 
to himself, to settle at Hereford?" 

" Yes, we know him well." 

" Indeed I And what do you know a 

" That he is a dangerous Irishman," 
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•* Right! And it was he, was it not, that pulled 
"3own, or caused to be pulled down, my rick of oalc 
bark?" 

"It was." 

"And who was it that Riade away with my dgg; 
Jowler, that used to guard the tan-yard i 

" It was the person that you suspect," 

" And was it the person whom I suspect thafrj 
made the hole under the foundation of our a 
thedral?" 

"Tlie same, and no other." 

" And for what purpose did he make that hole ? " 

" For a purpose that must not he named," replied 
the king nf the gipsies ; nodding his head in a mvft- 
terious manner. 

" But it may be named to me," cried the verger, 
"for I hare found it out, and I am one of the 
vergers; and is it not fit that a plot to blow ap 
the Hereford cathedral should be known lo me, and 
throKgh me ? " 

" Nqw, take my word, 
^^L Wise men of Hereford, 

^^^ titme in safetj niay be. 

Till the badman dolh flee," 

These oracular verses, pronounced by Bampfylde 
with all the enthusiasm of one who was inspired, had 
the desired effect upon our wise man ; and he left 
the presence of the king of the gipsies with a pro- 
digiously high opinion of his majesty's judgment and 
rf his own, fully resolved to impart, the next mom- 
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ing, to the mayor of Hereford, his important riis- 
co?eries. 

Now it happened tha.t, during the time Mr. Hill 
was putting the foregoing queries to Bampfylde the 
second, there came to the door or entrance of the au- 
dience chamber, an Irish haymaker, who wanted to 
consult the cunning man about a little leathern purse 
which he had lost, whilst he was making hay, in a 
field near Hereford. This haymaker was the same 
person mho, as we have related, spoke so adran- 
tageously of our hero, O'Neill, to the widow Smith. 
As this man, ivhose name was Paddy M'Cormack, 
stood at the entrance of the gipsies' hut, his attention 
was caught by the name of O'Neill ; and he lost not 
& word of all that passed. He had reason to be some- 
what surprised at hearing Bampfvlde assert it was 
O'Neill who had pulled down the rick of bark. 
" By the holy poker," said he to himself, "the old 
fellow now is out there. I know more o" that matter 
than he does, no offence to his majesty : he knows no 
more of my purse, I'll engage now, than he does of 
this man's rick of bark and his dog : so I'll keep my 
tester in my pocket, and not be giving it to this king 
o' the gipsies, as they call him; who, as near as I 
can guess, is no better than a cheat. But there is 
one secret which I can be telling this conjuror him- 
self; he Bhali not find it such an easy matter to do 
all what he thinks ; he shall not be after ruining 
an innocent countryman of my own, whilst Paddy 
M'Cormack has a tongue and brains," 

Now Paddy M'Cormack had the best reason po&; _ 
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sible for knowing that Mr. O'Neill did not pull down 
Mr. Hill's rick of bark ; it was M'Cormack himself, 
who, in the heat of his resentment for the insulting 
arrest of his countryman in the streets of Hereford, 
had instigated his fellow haymakers to this mischief; 
he headed them, and thought he was doing a clever, 
spirited action. 

There is a strange mixture of virtue and vice in 
the minds of the lower class of Irish ; or rather a 
strange confusion in their ideas of right aiid wrong, 
Irom want of proper educalion. As soon as poor 
Paddy found out that his spirited action of pulling 
down the rick of bark was likely to be the ruin of hia 
countryman, he resolved to make all the amends in 
his power fur his fully: he went to collect his fellow 
haymakers and persuaded them to assist him this 
night in rebuilding what they had pulled down. 

They went to this work when every body except 
themselves, as they thought, was asleep in Hereford. 
They had just completed the stack, and were all 
going away except Paddy, who was seated at the 
very top, finishing the pile, when they heard a loud 
voice cry out, " Here they are. Watch ! "Watch I" 

Immediately, ail the haymakers, who could, ran 
off as fast as possible. It was the watch who had 
been sitting up at the cathedral who gave the alarm. 
Paddy was taken from the tup of the rick, and lodged 
in the watchhouse till morning. "Since I'm to be 
rewarded this way for doing a good action, sorrow 
take me," said he, " if they catch me doing another 
^the longest day ever I live." 
^^Utlappy they who have in their neighbourhood such 
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a magistrate as Mr. Marsha!. He tras a man who, 
to an exact knowledge of the duties of his office, 
joined the power of discovering trutli from the midat 
of contradictory evidence ; and the happy art of 
soothing, or laughing, the angry passions into good- 
humour. It was a common saying in Hereford — 
that no one ever came out of Justice Marshal's house 
as angry as he went into it. 

Mr. Marshal had scarcely breakfasted when he was 
informed that Mr. Hill, the verger, wanted to speak 
to him on business of the utmost importance. Mr. 
Hill, the verger, was ushered in ; and, with gloomy 
Bolemnity, took a seat opposite to Mr. Marshal. 

" Sad doings in Hereford, Mr. ^larshal 1 Sad 
doings, sir." 

" Sad doings? Why, I was told we had merry 
doings in Hereford. A ball the night before last, as 
I heard." 

" So much the worse, Mr. Marshal ; so much the 
worse; as those think with reason that see as far into 
things as I do." 

" So much the better, Mr. Hill," said Mr. Mar- 
shal, laughing; "so much the better; as those 
think with reason that see no farther into things 
than I do." 

" But, sir," said the verger, still more solemnly, 
" this is no laughing matter, nor time for laughing ; 
begging your pardon. Why, sir, the night of that 
there diabolical ball, our Hereford cathedral, sir, 
vould have been blown up — blown up from the 
foundation, if it had not been for me, sir ! " 

Indeed, Mr. Verger ! And pray bow, and by 
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whom. Wits the catbedral to be lilown up; an 
was there diabolical in this hall ? " 

Here Mr. Hill let Mr. Marshal into the wboi«| 
history of his eaHy dislike to O'Neill, and hisahj 
eugpicions of him the first moment he saw hit 
Hereford ; related in the most prolix manner all that 
the reader kuowa already, and concluded uy saying 
that, as he was now certain of his facts, he was come 
to swear examinations against this villanoits Irish- 
man, who, he hoped, would be speedily brought to 
justice, as he deserved. 

" To justice be shall be brought, as he deserves," 
said Mr. Alarslial ; " but, before I write, and before 
you swear, will you hare the goodness to inform me 
how you have made yourself as certain, as you evi- 
dently are, of what you call your facta?" 

" Sir, that is a secret," replied mir wise man, 
" which I shall trust to you alone ; " and he whispered 
into Mr. Marshal's ear that his information came 
from Bampfylde the second, king of the gipsies. 

Mr. Marshal instantly burst into laughter; then 
composing himself said, " My good sir, I am really 
glad that you have proteeded no farther in this busi< 
ness ; and that no one in Hereford, beside myself, 
knows that you were on tlie point of swearing exami- 
nations against a man* on the evidence of Bampfylde 
the second, king of the gipies.* My dear air, it 

" The foilowing puesge is an eitrBCl: from Colquhoun, On 
the Police or the Metropolis, page GO :— " An iDBtsnce of mib 
«hievou« credulily, occasioned by consulllng this iraposior" (a 

m eailiag himteff aaailrologer, Kho practiied tvoginl/u Cur. 
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would be a standing joke against you U) tbe end of 
your days. A grave man, like Mr. Hill ; and a 
verger too ! Why, you would be the laugbing-stock 
of Hereford ! " 

Now Mr, Maralial well knew the character of the 
man to whom he was talking, who, above all things 
on eai'th, dreaded to be laughed at- Mr. Hill co- 
loured all over his face, and, pushing back his wig 
by way of settling it, showed that he blushed not 
only all over his face but all over liia head. 

" Why, Mr. Marshal, sir," said he, " as to my 
being laughed at, it is what I did not look for, being 
as there are some men in Hereford, to whom I hare 
mentioned that hole in tbe cathedral, who have 
thought it no laughing matter, and who have been 
precisely of my own opinion thereupon." 

" But did you tell these gentlemen that you had 
been consulting the king of the gipsies.*" 

" No, air, no : I can't say that I did." 

iain-roadf Shorediichj Lorkdon : and who u said^ in conjunction 
«hA hit assooialet, lo have made near 3001. a year by praeHrit^ 
on the eredviili/ oj the lower order of the peoplt) " fell lately 
under (he review of a police magintrBle. A pereon, having pro- 
pert; stolen from him, vent to consalt the conjuror respecting 
the thief ; who having described sometbing like the person of a 
man vhora he suspecied, his credulity nnd folly so far got the 
better of his reason andreflection, astoioducehini, upas Iheau. 
tliorily of tbii. impostor, acluaUy to charge hta neighbour vith s 
felony, and to cause him to be apprehended. The magutrale 
■eltled ihe matter by discharging the priioner, reprimanding the 
:r severely, and ordering the conjuror to be taken inWcui- 
todf, according to law, u a logue and a vs^abaud." 
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Ivise you, keep your own cotmse], 
I wiU." 

Mr. Hill, whose imagination wavered between the 
bole in the cathedral and his rick of bark on one side, 
and between hia rick of bark and his dag Jnwier on 
the other, now began to talk of the dog, Mid now of 
the rick of bark ; and when he had exhausted all he 
had to say upon these subjects, Mr. Alarahat gently 
polled him towards the window, and putting a spy- 
glaae into his hand, bid him look towards his own 
tan-yard, and tell him what he saw. To his great 
surprise, Mr. Hill saw his rick of bark rebuilt. 
"Why, it was not there last night," exclaimed he, 
rubbing his eyes. " Why, aorae conjuror must have 
done this." 

" No," replied Mr. Marshal, " no conjuror did it : 
but your friend Bampfylde the second, king of the 
^psies, was the cause of its being rebuilt ; and here 
is the man who actually pulled it down, and who 
actually rebuilt it." 

As he said these words, Mr, Marshal opened the 
door of an adjoining room, and beckoned to the Irish 
haymaker, who had been taken into custody about 
an hour before this time. The watch who took 
Paddy had called at Mr. Hill's house to tell him what 
had happened, but Mr. Hill was not then at borne. 

It was with much surprise that the verger beard 
the simple truth from this poor fellow; but no sooner 
was he convinced that O'Neill was innocent as to 
this affair, than he recurred to his other ground of 
h the loss of his dog. 
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The Irish haymaker now stepped forwardj and, 
witti a, pec'iliar twist of tlie hips and shoulders, 
which those only who hufe seen it can pictnre to 
themselves, said, " Plase your honour's honour, I 
have a little word to say too about the dog." 

" Say it then," said Mr. Marshal. 

" Plase your lionour, if I might eapect to be for- 
giren, and let off for pulling down the jontleman'a 
stuck, I might be able to tell him what 1 know about 
the dog." 

" If you can tell me any thing about my di^," said 
the tanner, "I will freely forgire you for pulling 
(town the rick : especially as you hare built it up 
again. Speak the truth now : did not O'Neill make 
away with the dog ? " 

" Not at all at all, plase your honour," replied the 
haymaker : " and the truth of the matter is, I know 
nothing of the dog, good or bad ; but I know some- 
thing of hia collar, if your name, plase your honour, 
is Hill, as I take it to be?" 

" My name is Hill : proceed," said the tanner, 
with great eagerness, " You knowsfsnething about 
the collar of my dog Jowler?" 

" Plase your honour, this much I know any way, 
that it is now, or «-as the night before last, at the 
pawnbroker's there, below in town ; for, plase your 
honour, I was sent late a' 
O'Neill, long life to him ! 
broker's for a Jew, by Mrs 
she was in great trouble that same time." 

"Very likely," interrupted Mr. Hill: "but go 
Ml to the collar J what of the collar?" 



ight (that night that IV 

as arrestc<l) to the pawn- 

i. O'Neill, poor creature ! 
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" Sbe Bent me, — I'Jl tell you the story, plase yooF' 
■, out o/" the face. — She sent uie to the jiawn- 
broker's, for the Jew ; and, it being so ]ate at night, 
the shop was shut, and it was with all the trouble in 
life that 1 got into the huiise any way : and, when I 
got in, there was none but a slip of a buy up ; and 
he set (luwu the light that he had in his Laud, and 
ran up the stairs to waken his master : and, whilst 
he was gone, I just made bold to look round at what 
sort of a place I uas in, and at the old clothes and 
rags and scraps ; there was a sort of a frieze trusty." 
" A trusty !" said Mr. Hill ; "what is that pray?" 
" A big coat, sure, plase your honour : there was 
a frieze big coat lying in a corner, which 1 had my 
eye upon, to trate myself to; I having, as I then 
thought, money in my little purse enough for it. 
Well, I won't trouble your honour's honour with 
telling of you now how I lust my purse in the field, 
as I found after ; but about the big coat, as I was 
saying, 1 just lifted it off the ground, to see would 
it tit me ; and, as I swung it round, something, plast- 
your honour, hit me a great knock on the shins : it 
was in the pocket of the coat, whatever it was, I 
knew ; HO I looks into the pocket, to see what was 
it, plase your honour, and out I pulls a hammer, and 
31 dog'CnIlar ; it iras a wonder, both together, they 
did not break my shins entirely : but it's no matter 
for my shins now : so, before the boy came down, I 
just out of idleness spelt out to myself the name that 
was upon the collar: there were two names, plase 
your honour ; and out of the first there were so many 
letters hammered out I could make nothing of it, at 
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all at ii]l ; but the other name was plain enough to 
read any way, and it was Hill, please your honour's 
honour as sure as life : Hill, now." 

This story was related in tones and gestures 
which were so new and strange to English ears and 
eyes, that even the sotemnity of our verger gare way 
to laughter. — Mr. Marshal sent a summons for the 
pawnbroker, that he might learn from him how he 
came by the dog-collar. The pawnbroker, when he 
found from Mr. Marshal that he could by no other 
means save himself from heing committed to prison, 
confessed that the collar had been sold to him by 
Bampfylde the second, king of the gipsies. 

A warrant was immediately despatched for his 
majesty : and Mr. Hill was a good deal alarmed, by 
the fear of its being known in Hereford that he was 
on the point of swearing examinations against an in- 
nocent man, upon the evidence of a dog-stealer and 
a gipsy. 

Bampfylde the second made no sublime appear- 
ance, when he was brought before Mr. Marshal ; 
nor could all his astrology avail hira upon this occa< 
sion : the evidence of the pawnbroker was so positive, 
as to the fact of his having sold to him the dog-collar, 
that there was no resource left for Bampfylde but an 
appeal to Mr. Hill's mercy. He fell on his knees, 
and confessed that it was he who stole the dog ; 
which used to bark at him at night so furiously that 
he could not commit certain petty depredations, by 
which, as much as by telling fortunes, he made 
his livelihood. 

"And so," said Mr. Marshal, with a sternness of 
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uer vhich till now lie had never show: 

n yourself, you accused an innocent niai 
by your vile arts would have driven him from Here- 
ford, and have set two families for ever at variance, 
to conceal that you had stolen a. dog." 

The king of the <;ipsies was, without farther cere- 
mony, committed to the house of correction. We 
should not omit to mention, that, on searching his 
hut, the Irish haymaker's purse was found; which 
some of his Majesty's train had emptied. The whole 
set of gipsies decamped, upon the news of the appre- 
hension of their monarch. 

Mr. Hill stood in profound silence, leaning upon 
his walking-stick, whilst the committal was making 
out for Bamfylde the second. The fear of ridicule 
was struggling with the natural positiveness of his 
temper: he was dreadfully afraid that the story of 
his being taken in by the king of the gipsies would 
get abroad ; and, at the same time, he was unwilling 
to give up his prejudice against the Irish glover. 

" But, Mr. Marshal," crted he, after a long silence, 
" the hole under the foundation of the cathedral has 
never been accounted for : that is, was, and ever will 
be, an ugly mystery to me ; and I never can have a 
good opinion of this Irishman, till it is cleared up ; 
nor can 1 think the cathedral in safety." 

" What," said Mr. Marshal, with an arch smile, 
" I suppose the verses of the oracle still work upon 
your imagination, Mr. Hill. They are excellent in 
their kind. I must have them by heart that, when 
P asked the reason why Mr. Hill has taken an 




aversion to an Irish glover, I may be able to repeat 
them: 

*- Now, Uke my word, 
Wile iner of Hereford, 
None in safeL; may be 
TiU the bad man doth flw.' " 

" You'll oblige me, sir," said tlie verger, " if yon 
would never repeat those veraes, sir ; nor mention, in 
any company, the a^r of the king of the gipsies." 

" I will oblige you," replied Mr. Marshal, " if you 
will oblige me. Will you tell me honestly whether 
now that you find this Mr. O'Neill is neither a dog- 
killer nor a puller down of bark ricks, you feel that 
you could forgive him for being an Irishman, if the 
mystery, as you call it, of the hole linder the cathe- 
dral was cleared up?" 

" But that is not cleared up, I say, sir," cried Mr. 
Hill, striking his walking-stick forcibly upon the 
ground, with both his hands. " As to tlie matter of 
his being an Irishman, I have nothing t<i say to it : 1 
am not saying any thing about that, for I know we 
all arc bom where it pleases God ; and an Irishman 
may be as good as another. I know that much, Mr. 
Marshal ; and I am not one of those illiberal-minded 
ignorant people that cannot abide a man that was 
not born in England. Ireland is now in his ma- 
jesty's dominions, I know very well, Mr. Marshal ; 
and I have no manner of doubt, as I said before, 
that an Irishman bom may be as good, almost, as an 
Englishman born." 

' I am glad," said Mr. MarBhi 
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spaik, almost, m rea»»iably as an Engtisbman bom 
and erery inan ought to speak ; and I am coaviaeeA J 
that yon have too ranch English hoqtitality to per>l 
secate an inoSensiTe stranger, who comes 
trusting to our justice and good nature." 

" I would not persecute a stranger, God forbid I* I 
replied the ytrgfr, " if b'e vae, as you say, 
offensive." 

" And if he was not only inoffensire, but ready to 

want of his assistance, we should not retuni eril for 
good, should we ? " 

" That would be uncharitable, to be aue ; 
moreover a scandal," said the verger. 

" Then," said Mr. Marshal, " will you walk with 
me as far as the widow Smith's, the poor woman 
whose house was burnt last winter? This haymaker, 
who lodged near Ler, can show us the way ti 
present abode." 

During his examination of Paddy M'CormaclCf . I 
who would tell his whole history, as he called it, out 
o/'lhe face, Mr. Klarshal heard several instances of 
the humanity and goodness of O'Neill, which Paddy 
related to excuse himself for that warmth of attach- 
ment to liis cause, that had been manifested so inju~ 
diciously by pulling down the rick of bark in revenge 
for the arrest. Amongst other things, Paddy men- 
tioned, his countryman's goodness to the widow 
Smith : Mr. Marshal was determined, therefore, to 
see whether he had, in this instance, spoken the 
truth ; and he took Mr. Hill with him, in ht^s of 
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being able to show him the favourable side of 
CNeill's character. 

Things turned out just as Mr. Marshal expected. 
The pool- widow and her family, in the most simple 
and affecting manner, described the distress from 
which they had been relieved by the good gentleman 
and lady; the lady waa Phcebe Hill; and the praises 
that were bestowed upon Phcebe were delightful to 
her fether's ear, whose angry passions had now all 
Subsided. 

The benevolent Mr. Marshal seized the moment 
when he saw Mr. Hill's heart was touched, and 
exclaimed, " I must be acquainted with this Mr. 
O'Neill. I am sure we people of Hereford ought to 
show some hospitality to a stranger, who has so much 
humanity. Mr. Hill, will you dine with him to- 
morrow at my house ? " 

Mr. Hill was just going to accept of this invita- 
tion, when the recollection of all he had said to his 
club about the hole under the cathedral came across 
him ; and, drawing Mr. Marshal aside, he whispered, 
" But, sir, sir, that affair of the hole under the ca- 
thedral has not been cleared up yet." 

At this instant, the widow Smith exclaimed, 
" Oh I here comes my little Marj-" {one of her 
children, who -ame running in) r " this is the little 
girl, sir, to whom the lady has been so good. Make 
your curtfly, child. Where have you been all thit 

"Mammy," said the child, "I've been shoiving 
the lady my rat," 
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" Lord bless her ! Gentlemen, the child bus been 
wanting me this many a. day to go to see this tame 
rat of hers ; but I could ncTcr get time, never : and 
I wondered too at the child's liking such a creature. 
Tell the gentlemen, dear, about your rat. All I 
know is that, let her hare but never such a tiny bit 
of bread, for breakfast or supper, she saves a little of 
that little for this rat of hera : she and her brothers 
hare found it out somewhere by the cathedral." 

" It comes out of a hole under the wall of the 
cathedral," said one of the elder boys ; " and we have 
diverted ourselves watching it, and sometimes we 
have put victuals for it, so it has grown, in a maniier> | 
tame like." ' 

Sir. Hill and Mr. Marshal looked at one another 
during this speech ; and the dread of ridicule again 
seized on Mr. Hill, when he apprehended that, after 
all he had said, the mountain might, at last, bring 
forth — a rat. Mr. Marshal, who instantly saw what 
passed in the velar's mind, relieved him from this 
fear, by refraining even from a sniile on this occa- 
Mon. He only said to the child, in a grave manner, 
" I am afraid, my dear, we shall be obliged to spoil 
your diversion. Mr. Verger, here, cannot suffer 
rat-holes in the cathedral : but, to make you amendt 
for the loss of your favourite, I will give you a very 
pretty little dog, if you have a mind." 

The child was well pleased with this promise ; 
and, at Mr. Marshal's desire, she then went along 
with him and Mr. Hill to the cathedral, and they 
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placed themselves at a little distance IVom that lide 
which had created so much disturbance. The child 
soon brought the dreadful enemy to light ; and 
Mr. Hill, with a, faint laugh, said, " Via glad it's no 
worse; but there were many in our club who were 
of my opinion; and, if they had not auBpected O'Neill 
bfi, I am sure I shcuEd never hare gircn you so 
mucli trouble, sir, as I have done this morning. 
But, 1 hope, as the club know nothing about that 
yagabond, tha,t If tng of the gipsies, you n'ill not let 
any una know any thing about the prophecy, and all 
that? I am sure, I am very sorry to have given 
you so much trouble, Mr. Marsha!." 

Mr. Marshal assured him that he did not regret 
the time which he had spent in endeavouring to clear 
up all these mysteries and suspicions; and Mr. HUt 
gladly accepted his invitation to meet O'Neill at his 
house the next day. No sooner had Mr. MarshaJ 
brought one of the parties to reason and good-hu- 
mour, than he went to prepare the other for a recon- 
ciliation. O'Neill and his mother were both people 
of warm but forgiving tempers : the arrest was fresh 
in their minds; but when Mr. Marshal represented 
to them the whole affair, and the verger's prejudices, 
in a humorous light, they joined in tlje good- 
natured laugh, and O'Neill declared that, for his 
part, he was ready to forgive and to forget every 
thing, if he could but see miss Phtebe in the Lime- 
nck gloves. 

Phoebe appeared the next day, at Mr. Marshal's, 
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in the Limerick gloves ; and no perfume ever was so 
delightful to her lover as the smeQ of the rose leaves, 
in which they had heen kept. 

Mr. Marshal had the henevolent pleasure of le- 
oonciling the two ^unilies. The tanner and the 
glover of Hereford hecame, from bitter enemies, 
useful friends to each other; and they were con- 
vinced, by experience, tliat nothing could be more 
for their mutual advantage than to live in union. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Leonard Ldbgate was the only soa and heir of a 
London haberdasher, who had made some money by 
constant attendance to his shop. " Out of debt out 
of danger," was the father's old-fashioned saying. 
The son's more liberal maxim was, " Spend to-day, 
and spare to-morrow." Whilst he was under his 
father's eye, it was not in his power to live up to bis 
principles ; and he longed for the time when he should 
be relieved from his post behind the counter : a situ- 
ation which he deemed highly unworthy a youth of 
his parts and spirit. To imprison his elegant person 
behind a counter in Cran bourne-alley was, to be 
sure, in a cruel father's power ; but his tyranny 
could not estend to his mind; and, whilst he waa 
weighing minikin pins, or measuring out penny 
ribbon, hia soul, leaving all these meaner things, 
was expatiating in Bond-street or Hyde-park; 
Whilst his lingers mechanically adjusted the scales, 
or carelessly slipped the yard, his imagination was 
galloping a fine bay with Tom Lewis, or driving 
miss Belle Perkins in 3 gig- 
Now Tom Lewis was a dashing young citizen) 
whom old Ludgate could not endure ; and miss Belle 
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Perkins a would-be fine lady, whom be advised 
his sou never to think of for a wife. But the happy 
moment at length arrived, when our hero could 
safely show how much he despised both the advice 
and the character of his father ; when he could quit 
his nook behind the counter, throw aside the yard, 
assume the whip, and affect the fine gentleman. 
In short, the happy moment came when his father 
died. 

Leonard now shone forth in alt the glory which 
the united powers of tailor, hatter, and hosier, could 
spread around his person. Misa Belle Perkins, who 
had hitherto looked down upon our hero as a reptile 
of Cranboume-alley, beheld his metamorphosis with 
surprise and admiration. And she, who had formerly 
been heard to say, " she wonld not touch him with 
a pair of tongs," now unreluctantly gave hira her 
envied hand at a ball at Bagnigge Wells. Report 
&rther adds that, at tea, miss Belle whispered loud 
enough to be heard, that since his ijueer father's 
death, Leonard Ludgate had turned out quite a 
genteeler sort of person than could hare been 
expected. 

" Upon this hint he spake." His fair one, after 
aaauming all proper and becoming airs upon the 
occasion, suffered herself to be prevailed upon to 
call, with her mother and a friend, at Mr. Ludgate's 
house in Cranbourne-alley, to see whether it could 
be possibly inhabited by a lady of her taste and 
consequence. 
, As Leonard handed her out of her hackney-coach, 
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sbe exclikimeil, " Bless us, and be we to go up thili 
pared lane, and through the shop, before we can get 
to the more creditabler apartments f " 

" I am going to cut a pnsaage off the shop, which 
I've long had in contemplation," replied our liero; 
"only I tan't get light into it cleverly." 

" Oh ! a lamp in the style of a chandaher will dn 
vastly well by night, which is the time one wants 
one's house to put the beet foot foremost, fur company; 
and by day we can make a shift, somehow or other, I 
daresay. Any thing's better than trapesing through 
a shop ; which is a thing I've never been use<I tn, 
and cannot reconcile myself to by any means." 

Leonard immediately acceded to this scheme of llie 
dark passage by day, and the chandaleer by night ; 
and be hurried bis fair one through the odious shop 
to the more creditabler apartments. She was handed 
above, about, and underneath. She found every 
particle of the house wanted modernizing immensely, 
and was altogether smaller than she could ever have 
conceived beforehand. Our hero, ambitious at once 
to show his gallantry, spirit, and taste, incessantly 
protested he would adopt every improvement miss 
Belle Perkins could suggest; and be declared that 
the identical same ideas had occurred to him a 
hundred and a hundred times, during his poor 
father's lifetime : but he could never make the old 
gentleman enter into any thing of the sort, bis 
notions of life being utterly limited, to say no woi-se. 
" He had one old saw, for ever grating in my ears, 
r to everything that bore the stamp of 
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I gentility, or carried with it an air of spirit: hey, 
r Allen!" continued our hero, looking over his shoulder 
at a young man who was casting up accounts ; " hey, 
Allen — you remember the old saw?" 

"Yes, sir," replied the young man, "if you mean, 
'Out of debt out of danger:' I hope I shall nerer 
forget it." 

" I hope so too; as you have your fortune to malce, 
it is very proper for you ; but for one that has a 
fortune ready maile to spend, I am free to confess I 
think my principle worth a million of it: and my 
I maxim is, 'Spend to-day, and spare to morrow:' 
iey, ladies?" concluded Leonard, appealing with an 
air secure of approbation to his fair mistress and her 
young companion, 

"Why that suits my notions, I must oirn can- 
didly," said Belle ; " but here's one beside me, or 
behind me- — Where are you, Lucy ? " pursued the 
young lady, addrcBsing herself to her humble com- 
panion ; " here's one, tvho is more of your shopman's 
way of thinking than yours, I fancy. Out of debt 
out of danger is just a sobei" saying to your mind, 
an't it, Lucy?" 

Lucy did not deny the charge. "Well, child," 
said iniss Perkins, ■' it's very projwr, for you have 
no fortune of your own to spend." 

"It is, indeed," said Lucy, with roodestfirmness; 
"for as I have none of my own, if it were my maxim 
to spend to-day and spare to-morrow, I should be 
obliged to spend other people's money, which I 
never will do as lonv ■■ ^ ''an maintain myself 
independentiv-" ^^| 
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"How proud we arel" cried miss Perkins, sar- 
castically. Leonard assented to tbe sarcasm by his 
looks; but Allen declared he liked pi'(i])cr pride, and 
Heemed to think that Lucy's was of tliis species. 

An argument might have ensued, if a collation, ns 
Mr. Ladgate called it, had not appeared at this cri- 
tical moment. Of trhat it consisted, and how genteelly 
and gallantly our hero did the bonours of his colla- 
tion, ^ve forbear to relate ; but one material circum- 
stance we must not omit, as on this, perhaps more 
than even on his gentility and gallantry, depende<I 
tbe fortune of tlie day. In rummaging orer a desk 
tfl find a corkscrew, young Ludgate took occasion to 
open and shake a pocket-book, from which fell a 
shower of bank notes. What effect they produced 
upon bis fair one, and on her mother, citu be best 
judged of by the event. Miss Belle Perkins, after 
this domiciliary visit, consented to go with our hero 
on Sunday to Kensington-gardens, Monday to 
Sadler's Wells, Tuesday on tbe water, Wednesday 
to tbe play, Thursday tlic Lord knows to what ball, 
Friday to Vausholl, and on Saturday to — the altar ! 

Some people thought the young lady and gentle- 
man rather precipitate ; but tliese were persons who, 
as the bride justly observed, did not understand any 
thing in nature of a love matcli. Those who have 
more liberal notions, and a more extensive knowledge 
of the human heart, can readily coiiiprehend how a 
lady may think a man so odious at one minute, that 
Hbe could not touch him Mnth a pair of tongs, and so 
ming the next, that she would die a thousand 
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deaths for him, and him alone. Immediately after 
the ceremonjr was performed, Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate 
went down in the lioy to Margate, to spend their 
honeymoon in style. Their honeymoon, alas 1 cniiM 
not be prolonged beyond the usual bounds. Even 
the joys of Margate could not be eternal, and the 
day came too soon when our happy pair were obliged 
to think of returning home. Home ! With what 
different sensations different people pronounce and 
hear that word pronounced ; Mrs. Leonard Ludgate's 
home in Cranbourae-alley appeared to her, as she 
scrupled not to declare, an intolerable low place, 
after Margate, The stipulated alterations, her 
husband observed, had been made in the house, but 
none of tliem had been executed to her satisfaction. 
The expedient of the dark passage was not found to 
succeed : a thorough wind, from the front and back 
doors, ran along it when either or both were left open 
to admit light; and this wicked wind, not content 
with running along the passage, forced its way up 
and down stairs, made the kitchen chimney smoke, 
and rendered even the tnsre credilabhr apartments 
scarcely habitable. Chimney doctors were in vain 
consulted : the favourite dark passage was at length 
abandoned, and the lady, to her utter discomfiture, 
was obliged to pass through the shop. 

To make herself amends for this mortification, she 
insisted upon throwing doirn tiic partition between 
the dining-room and her O'WR bedcbaml)Ct', ihat slie 
might have one decent apartment at least fit for a 
rout. It was to no purpose that her friend Lucj^i, 
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wbo was called in to assist in making up fiiniitiu%] 
represented that this scheme of throwing bedchamber 
and dining-room into one would be attended with 
some inconveniences; for instance, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Ludgate would be obliged, in consequence of tliix 
improTemcnt, to sleep in half of the maid's garret, or 
to sit up all night. This objection was overruled by 
Mrs, Ludgate, whose genius, fertile in expedients, 
made every thing easy, by the introduction of a bed 
in the dining-room, in the shape of a sofa. The 
newly-enlarged apartment, she observed, would thus 
answer the double purposes of show and utility ; and, 
as soon as the supper and card tables should be re- 
moved, the sofa bed might be let down. She asserted 
that the first people in London manage in this way. 
Leonard could not contradict his lady, liecauec she 
had a ready method of silencing him, by asking how 
he could possibly know any thing of life who had 
lived all his days, except Sundays, in Cranbdurne- 
alley? Then, if any one of his father's old notions 
of economy by chance twinged his conscience. Belle 
very judiciously asked how he ever came to think of 
her for a wife ? "Since you have got a genteel wife," 
said she, "it becomes you to live up to her notions, 
and to treat her as she and her friends have a right 
to espect. Before I married you, sir, none of the 
Perkins's were in trade themselves, either directly 
or indirectly; and many's the slights and reproaches 
I've met with from my own relations and former 
acquaintances, since my marriage, on account of the 
—iLudgates being all tradesfolks ; to which I always ■. 
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ans(Fer, that my Leonard is going to wash his Ijands 
of trade Iiimself, and to make over all concern in the 
haberdashery line and shop to the young man bebn* 
stairs, who is much better suited to aiich things." 

By such sjieeches as these, alternately piquing and 
soothing the vanity of her Leonard, our accomplished 
wife worked him to her purposes. She had a rout 
once a week; and her room was so crowded that 
there was scarcely a possibility of breathing. Yet, 
notwithstanding all tbisj she one morning declared, 
with a burst of tears, she was the most miserable 
woman in the world. And why? Because her friend, 
Mrs. Pimlico, miss Coxeater that was, had a house 
in Wey mouth -street ; whilst she was forced to keep 
on being buried in Cranbourne -alley. Mr. Ludgate 
was mored by his wife's tears, and by his own am- 
bition, and took a house in Wey mouth-street. But 
before they had been there sis weeks, the fair one was 
again found bathed in tears. And why? "Because," 
said Belle, "because, Mr. Ludgate, the furniture of 
this house is as old as Methusalem's; and my friend, 
Mrs. Pimlico, said yesterday that it was a shame to 
be seen : and so to be sure it is, compared with her 
own, which is spick and span new. Yet why should 
she pretend to look down upon nie in point of furni- 
ture, or any thing? Who was she, before she was 
married? Little Kittjr Coseater, as we always 
called her at the dancing school ; and nobody ever 
thought of comparing her, in point of gentility, with 
Belle Perkins ! Why, she is as ugly as sin ! though 
she is my friend, I must acknowledge lAnI; and, i£ 
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Fihe Lad all the clothes in the world, she would n 
know how to put any of them on ; that's one comfort. 
And, as erery body says, to be sure she never would 
hare got a husband but for her money. And, after 
all, wliat sort of a husband has she got? A jier- 
fumer, indeed ! a man with a face like one of his own 
wash-balls, all manner of colours. 1 declare, I ivuuld 
rather hare gone without to the end of my days 
than have msrried Mr. Pimlico," 

" I cannot blame you there, my dear," 
Ludgate ; " for to be sure Mr. Pimlico, much as h 
thinks of himself and his country house, has as little 
the air of — the air of fashion as can be well con- 
ceired." 

Leonard Ludgate made an emphatic pause in this 
speech ; and surveyed himself in a looking-glass with 
much complacency, whilst he pronounced the word 
fashion. He, indeed, approved so much of his wife's 
tast£ and discernment, in preferring him to Mr. Pim- 
lico, that he could not at this moment help inclining 
to follow her judgment respecting the furniture. He 
acceded to her position, that the Ludgatcs ought to 
appear at least no shabbier than the Pimlicos, The 
conclusion was inevitable ; Leonard, according to his 
favourite masim of "Spend to-day, and spare to- 
morrow," agreed that they might new furnish tlie 
house this year, and pay for it the next. This was 
immediately done ; and the same principle was ex- 
tended through all their household affairs, as far as 
the tradesmen concerned would admit of its being 
carried into practice. 
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By this means, Mr. ajid Mrs. Ludgate irere not 
for some time sensible of the difiiculties they were 
preparing for themselves. They went on Tying with 
the Pi:Qlicos, and with all their new acquaintance, 
who were many of them much richer than them- 
selves; and of this vain competition there was no end. 
Those who estimate happiness not by the reaJ com- 
forts or luxuries which they enjoy, but by compa- 
rison between themselves and their neighbours, 
must be subject to continual mortification and dis- 
content. Far from being happier than they were 
formerly, Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate were much more 
miserablcj after their removal to Weymouth-street. 
Was it not better to be the first person in Cran- 
bourne-alley than the lust in Weymouth-street ? 
New wants and wishes continually arose in their 
new situation. They must live like other people. 
Every body, that is, every body in Weymouth-street, 
did so and so ; and, therefore, they must do the 
same. They must go to such a place, or they must 
have such a thing, not because it was in itself neces- 
BEtry or desirable, but because every body, that is 
qrery body of their acquaintance, did or hati the 
ume. Even to be upon a footing with their new 
neighbours was a matt«r of some diiliculty ; and 
then merely to be upon an equality, merely to be 
admitted and suffered »t parties, is awkward and 
humiliating. Noble ambition prompted them con- 
tinually to aim at distinction. The desire to attain 
iljHicopiu — the Hllle incre, stimulates to excellence, 
betrays to ruiUj according to the objecta of opt 
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unbition. No artist ever took more pains to surpBM n 
Baphael ur Correggio than was taken by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ludgate to outshine Mr. and Mrs. Pimllco. 
And still what they had done seemed nothing: what 
tliey were to do occupied all their tliouj^hts. No 
timid economical fears could stop or even startle 
them in the road to ruin. Faithful to his maxim, 
nur hero denied himself nothing. If, ftir a moment, 
the idea that any thing was too expensive suggested 
itself, his wife banished care by observing, " We 
need not pay for it now. What signifies it, since we 
need not think of paying for it till next year?" She 
had abundance of arguments of similar soliditf, 
adapted to all occasions. Sometimes the thing in 
qnestion was such a trifle it could not ruin any body. 
"'Tie but a guinea! 'Tis but a few shillings I" 
Sometimes it was a sort of thing that could not ruin 
any body, because " 'Tis but for once and a way I" 
'Tu but is a most dangerous thing I How many^ ■ 
guineas may be spent upon 'tis but, in the course of | 
one year, in such a city as London ! 

Bargains 1 excellent bargains ! were also with our 
heroine admirable pleas for expence. " Wo posi' 
lively must buy this, my dear; for it would be a sin 
to let such a bargain slip through one's Hngere. 
Mrs. Pimlico paid twice as much for what is not 
half as good, Twould be quite a shame to one's good 
sense to miss such a bargain I" Mrs. Lndgate was 
one of those ladies who think it is more reasonable 
to buy a thing because it is a bargain than because 
^^y want it : she faither argued, " If we don't 
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want it, we may want it:" and this was a satisfac- 

Under the liead bargains we must not forget cheap 
days. Messrs. Run and Raffle advertised a sale of 
old eliop goods, with the catching words — cheap 
dajfs! Every body crowded t« throw away their 
money on cheap days ; and, amongst tlie rest, Mrs. 
Litdgate. 

One circumstance was rather disagreeable in these 
dieap days : ready money was required ; and this did 
not suit those who lived by the favourite inasim of 
the fdmily. Yet there was a reason that counter- 
balanced their objection in Mrs. Ludgate's mind: 
"Mrs. Pimlico was going to Messrs. Run and 
Raffle's ; and what would she think, if I wasn't to be 
there? She'd think, to be sure, that we were as 
poor as Job." So, to demonstrate that she had ready 
money to throw away, Mrs. Ludgate must go on the 
clieap days. 

"Belle," said her husband, "ready money's a 

" Yes, Leonard, but, when nothing else will be 
token, yoii know, une can't do without it." 

" But, if one has not it, I tell you, one must do 
without it," said Leonard peevishly. 

"Lord, Mr. Ludgate, if you have not it about 
you, can't you send to C ran bourne -alley, to Mr. 
Allen, for some for me ? 'Tis but a few guineas I 
want ; and 'twould be a shame to miss such bargains 
as are to be had for nothing, at Run and Raffle's. 
And these cheap days are extraordinary things. It 
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can't ruin any body to spend a guinea or two, once 
and a way, Wke other people." 

At the conclusion of her eloquent speech, Mra. 
Ludgnte rang the bell ; and, witJiout waiting for any 
ttsent from her husband lint silence, bade the foot- 
boy run to the shop, and desi re Allen to send her tea 
guineas immediately. 

Mr. Ludgate looked sullen, whistled, and then 
posted himself at the parlour window to watch for the 
unbassador's return. "I wonder," continued Mrs. 
Ludgate, " I wonder, Leonard, that you let Allen 
leare you so bare of cash of late ! It is very dis- 
agreeable to be always sending out of the house, this 
way, for odd guineas. Allen, I think, uses you very. 
ill ; but I am sure I would not let him cheat me, if I 
was you. Pray, when you gave up the business of 
the shop to him, was not you to have half the proHts 
for your good-will, and name, and all that?" 

"Yes." 

"And little enough! But why don't you look 
after Allen, then, and make him pay us what he 
owes us ? " 

" I'll see about it to-morrow, child," 

" About how much do you think is owing to ua ? " 
pursued Mrs. Ludgate. 

"I can't tell, ma'am," 

" I wish then you'd settle accounts to-mnrrow, that 
I might have some ready money." 

The lady seemed to take it for granted that her 
having ready money would be the necessary and im- 
late consequenceof settling accounts with Allenj 
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her husbiind could have set her right in this par- 
ticular; and could have informed her that not a far- 
thing was due to him ; that, on the contrary, he had 
taken up money in adi'ance, on the next half year's 
expected profits; but Mr. Ludgate was ashanied to 
let his wife know the real state of his affairs : indeed, 
he was afraid to look them in the face himself. 
" Here's the boy coining back ! " cried he, after 
watching for some time in liilence at the H'indaw. 

Leonard went to the street door to meet him ; and 
Belle followed dose, crying, "Well! I hope Allen 
haa sent me the money?" 

" I don't know," said the breathless boy. " I have 
a letter for my master, here, that was written ready, 
by good luck, afore I got there." 

Leonard snatched the letter; and his wife waited 
to see whether the money was enclosed, 

"The rascal has sent me no money, I see, but a 
letter, and an account as long as my arm." 

" No money I " cried Belle ; " that's using us very 
oddly and ill, indeed ; and I wonder you submit to 
such conduct ! I declare I won't bear it 1 Go back, 
I say, Jack ; go, run this minute, and tell Allen he 
must come up himself; for /, Mrs, Ludgale, nanti 
to speak with him. 

"No, my dear, no; nonsense! don't go, Jack. 
What signifies your sending to speak with Allen ? 
What can you do? How can you settle accounts 
with him i What should women know of business ? 
1 wish women would never meddle with things they 
don't understand," ^^ 
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" Women can understand well enough when they 
want money," cried the sharp laHy ; " and the short 
aa^ the long of it is, Mr. Ludgate, that 1 will see 
and settle accounts with Allen myself; and bring 
bim to reason, if you won't ; and this minute, too." 

" Bless me ! upon my faith, Allen's better thaa 
we thought : here's bank-notes within the account," 
said Mr. Ludgate. 

" Ay, I thought he could not be so very imperti- 
nent as to refuse when I sent to him myself. But 
this is only one five pound note : I sent for ten. 
Where is the other } " 

" I want the other myself," said her husband. 

The tone was so peremptory, that she dared not 
tempt him farther; and away she went to Messrs. 
Run and Raffle's, where she had the pleasure of buy- 
ing a bargain of things that were no manner of use 
to her, and for which she paid twice as much as they 
were worth. These cheap days proved dear days ts 
many. 

Whilst Mrs. Ludgate spent the morning at 
Messn. Run and Raffle's, her husband was with Tom 
Lewis, lounging up and duwn Bond-street. Tom 
Lewis being just one step abore him in gentility, was 
invited to parties where Luclgate could not gain ad- 
mittance, was bowed to by people iiho nerer bowed 
to Leonard Ludgate, could tell to whom this livery or 
that carriage belonged, knew who every body wa^ 
and could point out my lord this, and ray lady that, 
in the park or at the play. All these things 
him a personage of prodigious consequence, i 
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eves of our hero, ivlio looked upon him as tlie mirror 
nf fasliion. Tom knew haw to take adTaiitage of this 
admiration, and borrowed many a guinea from him in 
their morning walks: in return, he introduced Mr. 
Ludgate to some of his friends, and to his club. 

New occaaioHB, or rather new necessities, for ex- 
pence occurred every day, in consequence of his con- 
nexion with Lewis. Whilst he aimed at being 
thought a young man nf spirit, he could nut avoid 
doing as other people did. He could nut think of 
economy ! That would be shabby ! On his fortune 
rested his claims to respect from his present associ- 
ates; and, therefore, it was his constant aim to raise 
their opinion of his riclies. For some time, extrava- 
gance was not immediately checked by the want of 
money, because he put off the evil day of payment. 
At last, when bills poured in upon him, and the 
frequent calls of tradesmen began to be troublesome, 
he got rid of the present didicutty by referring them 
to Allen. " Go to Allen ; he must settle with you : 
he does all my business." 

Allen sent him account afTer account, stating the 
Bums he paid by his order. Ludgate thrust the un- 
read accounts into his escritoir, and thought no more 
of the matter. Allen called upon him, to beg he 
vould come to some settlement, as he was getting 
more and more, every day, into his debt. Leonard 
desired to hare an account, stated in full, and pro- 
mised to look over it on Monday : hut Monday came, 
and then it was put off till Tuesday ; and so on, day 
ftfter day. 
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The more reason he had to know that hJa 
were deranged, the more carefully he concealed 
knowledge of them from his vife. Her ignorance of 
the truth not only led her daily into fresh extrava-^ 
gance, but was, at last, the cause of bringing thing* 
to a premature explanation. After spending the 
m<DTung at Messrs. Run and Raffle's, she returned 
boine with a hackney- coach full of barg:iiiis. As she 
came into the parlour, loaded it'ith things that she 
did not want, she was surprised by the sight of an old 
friend, whom she had lately treated entirely as a 
stranger. It was Lucy, who had in former days beea 
her favourite companion. But Lucy had chosen to 
work, to support herself independently, rather than 
to be a burden to her friends ; and Mrs. Ludgate 
could not take notice of a. person who had degraded 
herself so far as to become a workwoman at an up- 
holsterer's. She had consequently never seen Lucy 
since this event took place, except when she went to 
Mr. Beech the upholsterer's, to order her new furni- 
ture. She then was in company with Mi-s. Pimlico: 
and, when she saw Lucy at work in a back parlour 
with two or three other young women, she pretended 
not to know her. Lucy could scarcely beliere that 
this was done on purpose ; and, at all events, sh 
not mortified hy the insult. She iras now coi 
speak to Mi-a. Ludgate about the upholsterer's bill, 

" Ha ! Lucy, is it you ? " said Mrs. Ludgate, 

soon as she entered. " I've never seen you in Wey- 

inouth-street before ! How comes it you never cjilled, 

^tf It was only to see our new house ? I'm sure I 
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aliouid alwiiys be very happy to have you lierc — when 
we've nobody with ua ; and I'm quite sorry fl* 1 
I can't ask you to stay and taiie a bit of mutton with 
I 118 to-day, because I'm engaged to dine in Bond- 
street, with Mra. Pimlico's cousin, pretty Mrs. Paget, 
the bride whom you've heard talk of, no doubt. So 
you'll excuse me if I run away from you, t» make 
myself a little decent ; for it's horrid late ! " 

After running off this speech, with an air and a 
volubility worthy of her betters, slie set before Lucy 
Bome of Ler bargains, and waa then retreating to 
make herself decent ; but Lucy stopped her, by say- 
ing, "My dear Mrs. Ludgatc, I am sorry to detain 
youj but Mr. Beech, the upholsterer, knowing I have 
been acquainted with ynu, has sent me to speak to 
you about his bill. He is in immediate want of 
money, because he is fitting out one of his sons for 
the East Indies." 

" Well 1 but his son's nothing to me .' I sha'n't 
think of paying the bill yet, I can assure him ; and 
you may take it back, ajid tell liim so." 

" But," said Lucy, " if I take back such an answer, 
I am afraid Mr. Beech will send the bill to Mr. Lud- 
gate ; and that was what you particularly desired 
should nut be done." 

" Why, no ; that's what 1 can't say I should par* 
tioularly wisli, just at present," said Mrs. Ludgate, 
lowering her tone ; " because, to tell you a bit of a 
secret, Lucy, I've run up rather an unconsciable bill, 
this year, with my milliner and nantua-maker ; and 
I would not have all them bills come upon him all in 
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a lump, and on a sudden, as it were ; eHpecially as 
laid out more on the furniture than he counts, 
my dear Lucy, I'll tell you what yoa must do : you 
muRt use your influence with Beech to make him 
wait a little longer. I'm sure he may wait well 
eagugh ; and he shall be paid nest month." 

Lucv declared that her influence] on the present. 
occasion, would be of no ava,!! ; but she had the good' 
BBture to add, " If you are sure the hill can he paid 
Bext month, I will leave my two years' salary in Mr. 
Beech's hands till then ; and this will perhaps satisfy 
him, if he can get bills from other jieople paid, to 
make up the money for his son. He said thirty 
guineas from you on account woiild do, for the pre- 
sent ; and that sum is due to me." 

" Then, my dearest Lucy, for Heaven's sake, do 
leave it in his hands! You were a good creature to 
think of it ; hut you always were a good creature." 

" Your mother used to be kind to me, when I was 
a child ; and I am sure I ought not to forget it," said 
Lucy, the tears starting into her eyes : " and you 
were once kind to me ; I do not forget that," con- 
tinued Lucy, wiping tlie tears from her cheeks. — 
" But do not let me detain you ; you are in a hurry 
to dress to go to Mrs. Pimlico's," 

"No — pray — I am not in a hurry now," said Mrs. 
Ludgate, who had the grace to blush at this instant, 
" But, if you must go, do take this hat along with 
you. I assure you it's quite the rage: I got it this 
morning at Run and Raffle's, and Mrs. Pimlico and 
Mrs. Paget have got the same." 
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Lucy declined accepting the hat, notwithstanding 
Ikisstrong and, as Mrs. liudgate would have thought 
itj irresistible recommentlation. " Now ynu must 
!|iare it: it will become you a thousand times better 
than that you hare on," cried Mrs. Ludgate, insisting 
the more the more Lucy withdrew ; " and, besides, 
vou must wear it for my sake. You won't ? Then 
I falie it very ill of you that you are so positive ; for I 
assure you, whatever you may think, I wisli to be as 
kind to you now as ever. Only, you know, one can't 
tdways, when one lives in another style, be at home 
as often as one wishes." 

Lucy relieved her ci-devant friend from the ne- 
cessity of making any more awkward apologies, by 
moving quickly towards the door. " Then you won't 
forget," continued Mrs. Ludgate, following her into 
the passage, "you won't forget the job you are to do 
forme with Beech?" 

" Certainly I shall not. I will do what I have 
promised : but I hope you will be punctual about the 
payment next month," said Lucy, " because I believe 
I shall be in want of ray money at that time. It is 
best to tell you exactly the truth." 

" Certainly! certainly! you shall have your money 
before you want it, long and long; and mv only 
reason for borrowing it from you at all is, that I 
don't like to trouble Mr. Ludgate, till he has settled 
accounts with Allen, who keeps all our money from 
a strange way ; and, in ray opinion, uses 
Leonard exceedingly ill and unfairly." 

Allen I "cried Lucy, stopping short. "Oh, Belle! 
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how can you say SO? How can you tliink so? But 
you know nothing of htm, else you could not suspect 
bim of using any one ill, or unfairly ; much less yoar 
kusband, the son of his old friend." 

" Bless me ! how she runs on ! and how she colourt ) 
I am sure I didn't know I was upon such tender 
ground ! I did not know Allen was such a prodigious 
farourite!" 

" I only do him justice in saying, that I am 
certain he could not do aa unfair or unhandn^^me 

" I know nothing of the matter, I protest; only 
this — that short accounts, they Bay, make long 
friends; and I hope I sha'n't affront any body by 
saying, it would be very conrenient if he cuuld be got 
to settle with Mr. Ludgate, who, I am aure, is too 
much the gentleman to ask any thing from hi 
his own ; which, indeed, if it was not for me, he'd 
be too genteel to mention. But, as I said before, 
' short accounts make long friends ; and, as you ar 
tfio much Allen's friend, you can hint that to him." 

" I shall not hint, but say it to him as plainly I 
possible," replied Lucy ; " and you may be ccrtajn 
that he will come to settle accounts with Mr. Lu^ 
gate before night," 

" I am sure I shall be mighty glad of it; and M 
will Mr. Ludgate," said Belle ; and thus tliey partedi 

Mrs. Ludgate with triumph announced to her 
husband, ujion his return home, that she tiad brought 
affairs to a crisis with Allen; and that he would 
cotne to settle his accounts this ereoing. The 
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surprise and consternation which appeared in Mr. 
1 Ludgate's countenance, convinced the lady that her 
I Interference was higbly diBagreeable. 
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CHAPTER II. *» 

Allen came punctually in the evening, to settle his 
accounts. When he and Leonard were by themselves, 
he could not help expressing some astonishment, 
mi.'ied with indignation, at the hints which had been 
thrown out by Mrs. Ludgate. 

" Why, she knows nothing of the matter," said 
Lndgate. " I've no notion of talking of such things 
to one's wife : it would only maliC her uneasy ; and 
we shall be able to go on some way or other. So let 
us have another bottle of wine, and talk no more of 
business for this night." 

Allen would by no means consent to put off the 
settlement of accoimts, after what had passed. " Short 
accounts," said he, " as Mrs. Ludgate observed, make 
long friends." 

It appeared, when the statement of affairs was 
completed, that Allen had advanced above three 
hundred pounds for Leonard ; and bills to a large 
amount still remained unpaid. 

Now it happened that Jack, the footboy, contrived 
tu go in and out of the room several times, whilst 
Mr. Ludgate and Allen were talking; and be, find; 
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ing it more for hia interest to serre his master'^' 
tradesmen than his master, sent immediate nu 
all to whom it might concern, that Mr. Ludgate's 
affairs were in a bad wa^; and that now or never must 
be the word with his creditors. The next nioruing 
Inlls came showering in upon Leonard irhilst he was 
at breakfast, and amongst them came sundry liills of 
Mrs. Ludgate's. They could not possibly have come 
at a more inauspicious moment- People bespeak 
goods witli one species of enthusiasm, and look over 
their bills with another. We should rather have 
said people spend with one enthusiasm, and pay 
with another : but this observation would not apply 
to our present purpose, for Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate 
had never yet experienced the pleasure or the pain 
of paying their debts; they had hitherto been 
faithful to their masini of " Sjwnd to-day, and pay 
to- morrow." 

They agreed well in the beginning of tlieir career 
of extravagance ; but the very similarity of their 
tastes and habits proved ultimately the cause of the 
most violent quarrels. As they both were expensive, 
selfish, and self-willed, neither would, from regard to 
the other, forbear. Comparisons between their dif- 
ferent degrees of extravagance commenced ; and, once 
begun, they never ended. It was impossible to settle, 
to the satisfaction of either party, which of them was 
most to blame. Recrimination and reproaches were 
hourly and daily repeated; and the lady usually 
' ended by bursting into tears, and the gentleman by 

taking liis hat and walking out of the house 
^E In the mean time, the bills must be paid MtJ 
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Ludg-dte wiis oiiltged to s«ll tlie whole of li:s interest 
in the shop in Cranbuurne-alley ; and the ready 
money he received from Allen was to clear him from 
all difficulties. Allen came to pay him this sum. 
" Do not think me imjiertinent, Mr, Ludgate," said 
he, " but I cannot for the soul of nie help fearing for 
you. What tvill you do, when thia money is gone? 
and go it must, at the rate you live, in a rcry short 

" You are very good, sir," replied Leonard, coldly, 
" in interest yourself so much in my concerns ; but 
I shall live at what rate I please. Every man is the 
Iwst judge of his own affairs." 

After this repulse, Allen could interfere no further. 
But when two months had elapsed from the date of 
Mrs. Ludgate's promised payment of the upholsterer's 
bill, Lucy resolved to call again upon Mrs. Ludgate. 
Lucy had now a particular occasion for the money: she 
was going to be married to Allen, and she wished to 
put into her husband's haJids the little fortune which 
she had so hardly earned by her own industry. From 
the time that Allen heard her conversation, when 
Belle came to view the house in C ran bourne-alley, 
he had been of opinion that she would make an ex- 
cellent wife : and the circumstances which sunk 
Lucy below Mrs. Ludgate's notice raised )ier in the 
esteem and affection of this prudent and sensible 
youitg man. He did nat despise — he admired her 
for going into a creditable business, to make herself 
independent, instead of living as an humble compa- 
nion with Mrs. Ludgate ; of whose coiidu?^^^ji^> 
yjactci- she could not approve. 
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^hen Lucy called again upon Mrs. Ludgate, 
"lemuid her of her promise, she was receired with 
eiident confusloii. She was employed in directing 
Mr. Green, a builder, to throw out a bow in lier 
dioiiig-rooiii ; and to add a balcony to the windows : 
for Mrs. Pimlicu had a bow, and a balcony ; and 
how could Mrs. Ludgate lire without them ? 

" Surely, my dear Mrs. Ludgate," said Lucy, 
drawing her aside, so that the man who i^as mea- 
suring the winduwa could not hear what she said. 
"surely you will think of paying Mr. Beech's bill, 
as you promised, before you go into any new ex- 
pence?" 

" Hush ! hush ! don't spenk so loud. Leonard is 
in the next room ; and I would not have him hear 
any thing of Beech's bill, just whea the man's here 
about the balcony, for any thing in the world !" 

Lucy, though she was good-natured, was not bo 
weak as to yield to airs and capricious extraFagance ; 
and Mrs. Ludgate at last, though with a bad grace, 
paid her the money which she had intended to lay 
out in a very diiferent manner. But no sooner had 
she paid this debt than she considered how she could 
prevail lipon Jlr. Green to throw out the bow, and 
linish the balcony, without paying him for certain 
alterations he had made in the house in Cranboume- 
alley, for which he had never yet received one far- 
thing. It was rather a difficult business, for Mi-. 
Green was a sturdy man, and used to regular pay- 
ments. He resisted all persuasion, and Mrs. Ludgate 
was forced again to have recourse to Lucy. 
K " Do, my dear girl," said she, " lend luc only 
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r- twenty guineas for ttiia |io9itive man; elae, you see, 
I cannot hare my balconv." This did not appear to 
Lucy the greatest of all misfortunes. " But is it not 
tDuch more disagreeable to be always in debt and 
dan^r, than to lire in a. room without a balcony ?" 

Why it is disagreeable, certainly, to be in debt, 

because of being dunned continually; but the reason 

' I'm so anxious about the balcony, is that Mrs. Pim- 

I lico has one, and that's the only thing in which her 

r 'house is better than mine. Look just over the way : 

do you see Mrs. Pimlico's beautiful balcony ?" 

Mrs. Ludgate, who bad thrust her head far out of 
the window, putting Lucy along with her, now sud- 
denly drew bacli, esclaiming, " Lord, if here is not 
that odious woman ; I hope Jack won't let lier in.'' — 
She shut the window hastily, ran to the top of the 
stall's, and called out, " Jack ! I say. Jack ; don't let 
rse in for your life." 

"Not if she has the child with her, ma'am?" said 
L Jack. 



■' No, I 



say! 



" Tlien that's a sin and a shame," muttered Jack, 
" to shut the door upon your own child." 

Mrs. Ludgate did not hear this reflection, l^ecause 

she had gone back to the man, who was waiting for 

I directions about the balcony ; but Lucy heard it dis- 

L tinctly. " Ma'am, nurse would come in, for she says 

V you at the window ; and here she is, coming 

I up the stairs," cried the footboy. 

The nurse came in, yitt. M-:s. Ludgate's child in 
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" Indeed, madam,'' said she, " the truth of tht' 
matter is, I can't and won't be denied my ow 
longer : and it is not for m j own sake I s[>eak up eo 
bold, but for the dear babe that 1 have here in my 
arms, that can't speak for itself, but only smile in 
your face, and stretch out its arms to you. I, that 
am only its nurse, can't bear it ; but 1 have little 
ones of niy own, and can't see them nant. I can't 
do for them all : if I'm not paid my lawful due, how 
can I ? And is it not fit I should think of my own 
flesh and blood first ? So I must give up this one. I 
must! — I must!" — cried the nurse, kissing; the cbiM. 
repeatedly, " I must leave her to her mother." I 

The poor woman laid the child down on the sok^'' 
tben turned her back upon it, and, hiding her face in 
her apron, sobbed as if her heart would break. Lucy 
was touched with compassion ; the mother stood 
abashed ; shame struggled for a few instants with 
pride ; pride got the victory. " The woman's out of 
her wits, I believe," cried Mrs. Ludgate, " Mr. 
Green, if you 11 please to call again to-morrow, we'll 
talk about the balcony. Xucy, give nic the child, 
and don't you fall a crying without kTiowing why, or 
wherefore. Niirse, I'm surprised at you .' Did not 
I tell you I'd send you your money next week ?" 

" Oh I yes, madam ; but you have said so this 
many a week j and things are come to such a pass, 
now, that husband says I shall not bring buck the 
child without the money." 

" What can I do ?" said iWrs. Ludgate. 
^^ Xucy immediately took her purse out of her pocki 
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and whispered, " I will lend you whatever you want 
to pay the nurse, upon condition that you will gire 
up the scheme of the balcony." 

Mrs. Ludgata submitted to this condition; but 
she was not half so much obliged to Lucy for doing 
her tliis real service aa she would have been if her 
friend had assisted in gratifying her vanity and ex- 
travagance. Lucy saw what passed in Mrs. Lud- 
gate'a mind, and nothing but the sense of the obliga- 
tions she lay under to Belle's mother could have 
prevented her from breaking off all connexion with 
her. 

But Mrs. Liidgate was now much inclined to court 
Lucy's acquaintance, as her approaching marriage 
with Mr. Allen, who was in good circumstances, 
made her appear quite a different person. Mrs. Allen 
would be able, and she hoped willing, to assist her 
from time to time with money. With this view. 
Belle showed Lucy a degree of attention and civility 
which she had disdained to bestow upon her friend 
whilst she was in an inferior situation. It was in 
vain, however, that this would-be fine lady endea- 
voured to draw the prudent Lucy out of her own 
sphere of life : though Lucy was extremely pretty, 
she had no desire to be adraii'cd ; she was perfectly 
satisfied and happy at home, and she and her liusband 
lived according to old Ludgate's e.xcellent maxim, 
" Out of debt out of danger," 

We shall not weary our readers with the history 
of all the petty difficulties into which Mr. and Mrs. 
Ludgate's foolish extravagance led them. The life of_ 
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tbe thabby genteel is moat miserable. Serrants' wages 1 
unpaid] duns continually besieging the door, per- 
petual excuses, fnlsehoods to be inreateil, melancholy 
at home, and forced gaiety abroad ! VVbo would 
live such a life? Yet all tbis Mr, and Mrs. Ludgnte 
endured, for the sake of outshining Mr. and Mrs, 
Pimlico. 

It happened that one niglit, at a party, Mrs. 
liudgate cnught a violent cold, and her face became 
inflamed and disligured by red spots. Being to gu 
to a ball in a few days, she was Fery impatient to get 
rid of the eruption ; and in this exigency she applied 
to Mr. Pitidico, the perfumer, who had often sup- 
plied her with cosmetics, and who now recommended 
a beautifying lotion. This quickly cleared her com- 
|iIexion; hut she soon felt the effects of her im- 
prudence ; she was taken dangerously ill, and the 
pliysician uho was consulted attributed her disease 
entirely to the preparation she had applied to her 
face. Whilst she was ill, an execution was brought 
against Mr. Ludgate's goods. Threatened with a 
jail, and incapable of taking any rigorous measures ■ 
to avoid distress, he went to consult his friend, Tom j 
Lewis. How this Mr. Lewis lived was m 
astonishment to all his acquaintance : he bad neither i 
estate, business, or any obvious means of supporting 1 
the expence in which he indulged. 

" What a happy dog you are, Lewis !" said our<| 
hero: "how is it that you live better than I do?' 

"You might live as well as I, if you were inclined 
said Lewis. 



r liero was all curioeitf; and Lewis exacted 
from him an eath of secrecy. A Jong pause 
ensued. 

" Have you the i-ourage," said Lewis, " to extricate 
yourself from all your difficulties at once ?" 

" To be sure I hare ; since I must either go to 
jail this night, or raise two hundred guineas for 
these cursed fellows!" 

" You shall hare it In half an hour," said Lewis, 

if you will follow my advice." 

" Tell me at once what I am to do, and 1 will do 
it,'' cried Leonard. " I will do anything to save iny- 
fielf from disgrace, and from a jail." 

Lewis, who now perceived his friend was worked 
up to the pitch he wanted, revealed the whole 
mystery. He ivas connected with a set of gentlemen, 
ingenious in the arts of forgery, from whom he pur- 
chased counterfeit bant-notes at a very cheap rate. 
The difficulty and risk of passing them was extreme : 
therefore the confederates were anxious to throw this 
part of the business off their hands. Struck with 
horror at the idea of becoming an accomplice in such 
a scheme of vtllany, Leonard stood pale and silent, 
incapable of even thinking distinctly. Lewis wus 
sorry that he had opened his mind so fully. " Re- 
member your oath of secrecy !" said he. 

" 1 do," replied Ludgate. 

" And remember that you must become one of us 
before night, or go to jail." 

Ludgate said he would take an hour to consider of 
the business, and here they parted j Lewis promisinR 
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to call at his house before erenmg, to feam his final I 
deciBion. 
" And am I come to this ? " thought the wretched J 



my poor 1 



;, shut him- 
iiied walking | 



a be descrit)cd. 
; knocked 



iBan. " Would to Hearen I had follnt 
Other's maxim ! but it is now too iate.' 

Mr. Ludgate, when he arrived at hor 
self up in his own room, and contin 
backwards and forwards, for nearly s 
Btat« of mind more dreadful than c 
Whilst he was in this situation, sor 
at the door. He thought it was Lewis, and trembled 
from head to foot. It was only a servant with a 
parcel of bills, which several tradesmen, hearing that 
an execution was in the house, had hastened to pre- 
sent for payment. Among them were those of Mr. 
Beech, the upholsterer, and Mrs. Ludgate's milliner 
and mantua-maker; which having been let to run 
on for above two years and a half, now amounted to 
a sum that astonished and shocked Mr. Ludgate. 
He could not remonstrate «'ith his wife, or even vent 
bis anger in reproaches, for she was lying senseless in 
her bed. . 

Before he had recovered from this shock, and 1 
whilst the tradesmen tiho brought the bills were still 
waiting for their money, Lewis and one of his com- 
panions arrired. He came to the point immediately. 
He produced bank-notes sutficient to discharge ^1 
his debts ; and proposed to lend him this money on 
condition that he would enter into the confederacy as 
be had proposed. " All that we ask of you is to pass a 

irtain number of notes for us every week. You will . 
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find this to your advantage ; for we will allow you 
a coRsideriible per centage, besides freeing you from 
your present embarrassments." 

The sight of the bank-notes, the pressure of im- 
mediate distress, and the hopes of being nblc to 
support the style of life in which he had of late 
appeared, all conspired to tempt Ludgate. When he 
had, early in life, vaunted to his young companions 
that he despised his father's old maxim, while be 
repeated his own, they applauded his spirit. They 
were not present, at this instant, to pity the wretched 
Htate into which that spirit had betrayed liim. But 
our hero has yet oiuch greater misery to endure. It 
is true his debts were now paid ; anil he was able to 
Hupport an external appearance of affluence ; but not 
one day, not one night, could he pass without suf- 
fering the horrors of a guilty conscience, and all the 
terrors which haunt the man who sees himself in 
hourly danger of detection. He determined to keep 
his secret cautiously fi-om his wife : he was glad that 
she was confined to her bed at this time, lest her 
prying curiosity should discover what was going 
forward. The species of affection which lie had once 
felt for her had not survived the first sis months of 
their marriage r and their late disputes had rendered 
this liusband and wife absiilutely odious to each other. 
Each believed, and indeed pretty plainlv asserted, 
that they could live more handsomely asunder: but, 
alas ! they were united for better and for worse. 

Mrs. Ludgate's illness terminated in another 
eruption on her face. She was extretnely mortified 
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by the loss of her beauty ; especially as Mrs. FimlJcci 
frequently contrasted her face witli that of Mrs. 
Paget, \vho was now acknowledged to be the hand- 
somest woman of Mrs. Pitnlico's acquaintance. She 
endeavoured to make herself of consequence by fresh 
experce. Mr. Ludgate, to account for the sudden 
payment of hia debts, and the affluence in which he 
now appeared to live, spread a re])ort of his having 
had a considerable legacy left to him by a relatioi^ 
who had died in a distant part of England. The 
truth of the report was not questioned ; and for some 
time Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate were the envy of their 
acquaintance. How little the world, as it is called, 
can judge, by external appearances, of the happiness 
of those who excite admiration or envy '. 

"Wliatlucky people theLudgates are!" cried Mrs. 
Fimlico. The exclamation was echoed by acroivded 
card party, assembled at her house, " But then," 
continued Mrs. Fimlico, " it is a pity poor Belle iij 
80 disfigured by that scurvy, or whatever it is, iafl 
her face. I remember the time when she was sa\ 
pretty a. woman as you could see : nay, would you 
helieve it, she had once as fine a complexion as young 
Mrs. Paget!" 

These observations circulated quickly, and did not 
escape Mrs. Ludgate's ear. Her vanity was deeply 
wounded ; and her health appeared to her but a 
secondary consideration, in comparison with the 
chance of recovering her lost complexion. Mr. 
Fimlico, who was an eloquent perfumer, persuaded 
her that her former illness had nothing to do \rith 
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the beautifying lotion, she had purchased at his shop ; 
and to support his assertions, he quoted examples of 
innumerable ladies, of faig-h rank and fashion, who 
were in the constant Itabit of using this admirable 
preparation. The rain and foolish woman, notwith- 
standing the warnings which she had receired from 
the physician who attended her during her illness, 
listened to the oratory of the perfumer, and bought 
half a dozen bottles of another kind of beautifying 
lotion. The eruption vanished from her face, after 
she had used the cosmetic ; and, as she did not feel 
any immediate bad effects upon her health, she per- 
sisted in the practice for some months. The con- 
sequence was at last dreadful. She was found one 
rooming speechless in her bed, with one side of her 
■face distorted and motionless. During the night, 
Bhe had been seized with a paralytic stroke: in 
a few days she recovered her speech ; but her fiice 
continued totally disfigured. 

This was the severest punishment that could have 
been inflicted on a woman of her character. She 
was now ashamed to show herself abroad, and in- 
Capable of being contented at home. She had not 
the friendship of a husband, or the affection of 
children, to afford her consolation and support. Her 
eldest child was a boy of about live years old, her 
youngest four. They were as fretful and trouble- 
some as children usually are whose education has 
been totally neglected ; and the quarrels between 
them and Jack the footboy were endless, for Jack 

I alternately their tutor and their playfellow. 
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Beside the disorder created in this family by mis- 
chievous children, the servants were daily plagues. 
Nothing was erer done by them well, or regularly; 
and, though the master and mistress scolded without 
mercy, and perpetually threatened to turn Jack or 
Sukey away, yet no reformation in their manners 
was produced; for Jack and Sukey's wages were not 
paid, and they felt that they had the power in their 
own hands ; so that they were rather the tyrants 
than the servants of the house. 
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Mrs. Ludoate's temper, whicli never was sweet, 
was soured to such a degree, by these accumulated 
evils, that she was Insufferable. Her husband kept 
out of the way as much as possible : lie dined and 
supped at his club, or at the tavern : and, during the 
evenings and mornings, he was visible at home but 
■>afew minutes. Yet, though his time was passed 
Btirely away from his wife, his children, and his 
was not happy. His life was a life of per- 
Uial fraud and fear. He was bound by l>" ^"g^ge . 
*ith Lewis to pass for the confederates a cer- 
J This wiiA -1 

imber of forged notes every nay- -i 

. Mek ! His utmo.t exertion, and ingenuity 
.... ..ontinualiy nece.eary to «aV ««"" i "id, 

after .11, be ,i barely able to «-re.t from tbe l.„d 
_taad> of hiBjHendi a ,iiffici«»l pr"*' "f"" "*»" 
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to maintaia hiniBelf. How often did he look back, 
with regret, to the days when he Btuod behind the 
counter, in his fatiier's shop ! Then he had in Allen 
ft real friend ; but now ho had in Lewis only a pro- 
fligate and unfeeling aasociate. Lewis cared for no 
one but himself; and he was as avaricious as he 
was extravagant ; " greedy of what belonged to 
others, prodigal of bis own," 

One night, Leonard went to the house where the 
confederates met, to settle with them for the last 
parcel of notes that he had passed. Lewis insisted 
upon being paid for his services before Ludgate 
should tAiich a farthing. Words ran higli between 
them: Lewis, having the most influence with his 
associates, carried his point ; and Leonard, who was 
in want of ready money, could supply himself only 
bjr engaging to pass double the usual quantity 
of forged notes during the ensuing month. Upon 
this condition, he obtained the supply for which 
he solicited. Upon his return home, he locked 
up the forged notes as usual in his escritoir. 
It happened the very neiit morning that Mrs. la 
Mode, the milliner, called upon Mrs. Ludgate. The 
ruling passion still prevailed, notwithstanding the 
miserable state to which this lady was reduced. 
Even palsy could not deaden her personal vanity: 
her love of dress survived the total loss of her 
beauty ; she became accustomed to the sight of 
her distorted features, and was still anxious to wear 
what was most genteel and becoming. Mrs. la Mode 
had not a more constant viEitur. 
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, " How are you, Mrs. Ludgate, thU morning ? " 
laid she. " But I need not ask, for you look mr- 
priting welt. I just called to tell you a bit of a 
secret, that I bave told to nobody else : but you 
being such a friead and a faTouritc, have a right to 
know it. You must know, I am going next week to 
bring out a new spring bat ; and I have made one 
of my girls bring it up, to consult with you before 
any body else, having a great opioion of your taste 
and judgment ; though it is a thing that must not 
be mentioned, because it would ruin me with Mrs. 
PimliuO] who made me swear she should have the 
first sight." 

Flattered by having the first sight of the spring 
bat, Mrs. Ludgate was prepossessed in its favour : 
and, when she tried it on, she thought it made bw 
look ten years younger. In short, it was impossible 
not to take one of the hats ; though it cost t 
guineas, and was not worth ten shillings. 

" Positively, ma'am, you must pa/roiiise my »1 
bat," said the milliner. 

Mrs. Ludgate was decided by the word patti 
she took the hat, and desired that it aliouW h 
down in her bill : hut Mrs. la Mode vv-as extm 
concerned that she had made a rule, ^^Y ** 
to take any thing but ready money ff Iw^ 
bats; and she could not break her vow, ewsfc 
favourite Mrs. Ludgate. This was »t li 
resolution in the milliner, who had \am 
notice, from Mr. Ludgate, not to gi** ■ 
goods upon credit, for that he wa* •■ 
L q2 
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refuse payment of ber bills. The wife, who was 
now in a weak state of health, was not able as for- 
merly fn fight her battles with her husband upon 
equal terms. To cunning, the refuge of weakness, 
she had recourse ; and she considered that, though 
she could no longer butscold, she could Btill outwit 
her adFcrsary. She could not have the pleasure sad 
honour of patronizing the spring hat, without ready 
money to pay for it ; her husband, she knew, had 
always bank notes in his escritoir; and she argued 
with herself that it was better to act without his 
consent than against it. She went and tried, with 
certain keys of her own, to open Leonard's desk ; 
and open it came. She seized from a parcel of bank 
notes as many as she wanted, and paid Mrs. la Mode 
with three of them for the spring hat. When her 
husband came home the next day, he did not observe 
that he had lost any of the notes; and, as he went out 
of the house again without once coming into the par- 
lour where his wife was sitting, she excused herself 
to her conscience, for not telling him of the freedom 
she had taken, by thinking — It will do as well to 
tell him of it to-morrow : a, few notes, out of such a 
parcel as he has in his desk locked up from me, 
can't signify ; and he'll only bluster and bully when 
I do tell him of it ; so let him find it out when he 
pleases. 

The scheme of acting without her husband's con- 
tent in all cases, where she was morally certain that 
if she asked she could not obtain it, Mrs. Ludgate 
had often pursued with much success, A few days 



after she had bought the spring hat^ she invited Mrs. 
Pimlico^ Mrs. Paget, and all her genteel friends, to 
tea and cards. Her husband, she knew, would be 
out of the way, at his club, or at the tavern. Mrs. 
Pimlico, and Mrs. Paget, and all their genteel friends, 
did Mrs. Ludgate the honour to wait upon her on 
the appointed evening, and she had the satisfaction 
to appear upon this occasion in the new spring hat ; 
while her friend, Mrs. Pimlico, whispered to young 
Mrs. Paget, " She patronize the new spring hat ! 
What a fool Mrs. la Mode makes of her ! A death's 
head in a wreath of roses! How frightfully ridi- 
culous I " 

Uncons(!ious that she was an object of ridicule to 
the whole company, Mrs. Ludgate sat down to cards 
in unusually good spirits, firmly believing Mrs. la 
Mode's comfortable assertion, " that the spring hat 
made her look ten years younger." She was in the 
midst of a panegyric upon Mrs. la Mode's taste, 
when Jack, the footboy, came behind her chair, and 
whispered that three men were below, who desired 
to speak to her immediately. 

'^ Men ! gentlemen, do you mean?" said Mrs. 
Ludgate. 

" No, ma'am, not gentlemen." 

^' Then send them away about their business, 
dunce," said the lady. ^'Some tradesfolk, I suppose; 
tell them I am engaged with company." 

" But, ma'am, they will not leave the house with- 
out seeing you, or Mr. Ludgate." 

'^ Let them wait, then, till Mr. Ludgate comes in. 



1 have nothing to say to them. What's their busi- 
t ness, pray f " 

1 " It ia something about a note, ma'ain, that yoii 
F gave to Mrs. la Mode, the other day." 

"What about it?" said Mrs, Ludgate, putting 
down her cards. 

" They sat it is a bad note." 

" Well, I'll change it; bid them send it up." 

"They won't part with it, ma'am: they would 
not let it out of their hands, evea to let me look at 
it for an instant." 

" What a riot about a pound note," said Mrs. 
Ludgate, rising from the card-table : " I'll speak to 
the fellows myself." 

She had recourse again to her husband's desk ; 
and, armed with a whole handfid of fresh bank notes, 
she went to the strangers. They told her that they 
did not want, and would not receive, any note in 
exchange for that which they produced ; but that, 
as it was a forgery, they must insist upon knowing 
from whom she had it. There was an air of mystery 
and authority about the strangers, which alarmed 
Mrs. Ludgate; and, without attempting any evasion, 
she said that she took the note from her husband's 
desk, and that she could not tell from whom he 
received it. The strangers declared that they must 
wait till Mr. Ludgate should return home. She 
offered to give them a guinea to drink, if they irouM 
go away quietly; but this they refused. Jack, the 
footbny, whisjiered that they had pistols, aud that 
Ae belhvei they were Bow-street officers. 
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Tfaey went into the buck parlour to wait Tor Air. 
Lndgate ; and the lady, in extreme pertiirbatiun, 
returned to her company and her cards. In vain 
she attempted to resume her conversation about the 
spring hat, and to omceal the agitation of lier spirits. 
It was observed by all her friends, and eqieeiallv by 
Mrs- Piinlif», whose curiosity was strongly excited 
to know the cause of her alarm. Hin. Ludgate 
looked frequently at her watch, and eren yawned 
without ceremony, more than once, to muifest lier 
desire that the company should depart; but no hints 
availed. The card players resolutely tepj their 
seats, and even the smell of extinguishiu candles 
had no effect upon their callons senses. 

The time appeared insupportably I^^ ^ tj,^ 
wretched mistress of the house ; and the cmtrast 
between her fantastic head-dress and het aiMuzine 
countenance every minute became more ttrilriii|F. 

Twelve o'clock struck. " It is grnwbij„_ late," 
said Mrs. Ludgate. 

" But we must have Einother nibher," mM Mrs. 
Pitnlico. 

She began to deal ; a knock was heni||g ij^^ door. 
"There's Mr. Ludgate, I do suppa^- ^y jfrs. 
Pimlico, continuing her deal, "t I^. itr left 
her cards, and went out of the ro«aiM««t *peat- 
ing, She stopped at the head of fci^na^. ^ 
she heard a scuffie and loud voices Ii^k Pre^«:^ 



all was silent, and she Tentim^A 
heard the parlour door shut Hh 
bet in the passage. 
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" What 18 the matter ? " said she. 

" I don't tnow ; but I must be paid my wages," 
said be, "or must pay myself." 

He passed on rudely. She half opened the parlour 
door, and looked in : ber husband was lying back on 
the sofa, seemingly stuplfied by despair : oqe of the 
Buw-street officers was chafing his temples, another 
was rummaging his desk, and the third was closely 
examining certain noteSj which he bad just taken 
from the prisoner's pockets. 

"What is the matter?" cried Mrs. Ludgate, ad- 
vancing. Her husband lifted up his eyes, saw 
her, started up, and, stamping furiouslv, exclaimed, 
" Cursed, cursed woman ! you have brought me to 
the gallows, and all for this trumpery!" cried he, 
snatching her gaudy hat from ber head, and tram- 
pling it under his feet. "For this — for this! you 
cain, you ugly creature, you hare brought your 
husband to the gallows ! " 

One of the Bow-street officers caught hold of his 
uplifted arm, which trembled with rage. His wife 
sank to the ground ; a second paralytic stroke de- 
prived her of the power of speech. As they were 
carrying her up stairs, Mrs. Piralico and the rest of 
the company came o\it of the dining-room, some of 
them with cards in their hands, all eagerly asking 
what was the matter } When they learnt that the 
Bow-street officers were tn the house, and that Mr. 
Iiudgate was taken into custody for uttering forged 
bank-notes, there was a general uproar. Some de- 
clared it was shocking ! others protested it was no 
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More than might have been expected .' The Luilgates 
lired so much above theiccircuniftaaces! Then, lie 
was such a coxcomb ; anti she Mich ■ poor vain crea^ 
ture ! Better for people to do like their neiglibours 
— to make no show, and live hoDettlr ! 

In the midat of these effusions of Imk tupprtwed 
envy, some few of the company '1trwyt.j a alJelit 
word or two of apology for their hoc ^ ho*te.4 • 
and the most humane went up to ft^ .etched 
woman's bedchamber, to offer asKutu^^ arfriee 
But the greater number were occuiri^ ^ tackiag 
up their white gowns, finding their cbn _ j[-_ 
for hackney coaches. In less than x j,^, , 
hour the house was clear of all Mn. i_j. . ■ 
Jriaidi. And it is to please such fripn^^ . . 
families ruin themscives by unsuitable ^^^ 

Lucy and Allen were not, lioweser, rf^ . * 

friends. A confused report of what ^ 
preceding night was spi-eiul the iit» 
Cranbourne-alley, by a young lady, »^^ " '■ ^ 
Mrs. Ludgate's rout. The moment t^^^ * 
Allen's shop, he and Lucy set ou| ^^." 
offer their assistance to the un^^^ 
When they got to Weynioutli-streit^^ 
a single knock at the door, '''itt^^^^^, 
create any alarm. They were V *» * "^ 
slderahle time, aud at last the 
a atip-shod cook-maid, who Be«i 
though it was near eleven o'clock, », 
into the parlour, which was <|uit> ^ 
ahe was opening the shutters, i^ 
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house had been up all night, what with the Bow- 
street officers and her mistre^'a fits. Her master, 
site added, was carried olT to prison, she believed. 
Lucy asked who was with Mrs. Ladgate ; and 
whether fihe could gn up to her room ? 

"There's nobody with her, ma'am, but nurse, 
that called by chance, early this morning, to see the 
children, and had the good-nature to stay to help, 
and has been sitting in mistress's room, whilst I 
went to my bed. I'll atep up and see if you can go 

They waited for some time in the parlour, where 
every thing looked desolate and in disorder. The 
ashes coTered the hearth ; the poker lay upon the 
table, near Mr. Ludgate's desk, the lock of which 
had been broken open ; a brass flat candlestick, 
ajvered with tallow, was upon the window-seat ; and 
beside it a broken cniet of vinegar : a cravat, and 
red silk handkerchief, which had been taken from 
Mr. Ludgate's neck when he swooned, lay under the 
table. Lucy and her husband looked at one another 
for aonie moments without speaking. At last Allen 
said, "We had better lock up this press, where there 
are silver spoons and china; for there is nobody now 
left to take care of any thing, and the creditors will 
be here soon to eeixe all they can." Lucy said that 
she would go up into the dining-room, and take an 
inventory of the furniture. In the dining-room she 
found Jack the footboy collecting shillings from 
beneath the candlesticks on the card-tables : the two 
littSe children were sitting on the floor, the girl 
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]iliying with a puck of cards, the boy drinking the 
dregsofa decanter r>f white wine. — " Poor children ! 
Poor creature* ! ' said Lucy; "is there nobody to 
take care of you ?" 

" No; nobody but Jack," said the boy, " and he's 

going airay. Papa's gone I dun't bnait- where ; and 

's not np yet, so we have liad no breakfast." 

The coot-maid came in to say that Mrs- Ludgate 
wa& awake, and sensible now; and (rould be glad to 
see Mrs. Allen, if she'd be bo good as to walk up. 
Lucy told the children, who clung to her, that she 
would take tbem home with her, and give them some 
breakfast, and then hastened up stairs. She found 
her wretched friend humbled indeed to the lowest 
state of imbecile despair. Her speech had returned; 
but she gp<Ac with difficulty, and scarcely so as to be 
intelligible. The good-natured nurse supgwrted her 
in the bed, saying repeatedly, " Keep a good heart, 
madam, keep a good heart ! Don't let your spirite 
fonk so as this, and all may be well yet." 

"Oh Lucy I Lucy! What will become of me now! 
What a change is here ] And nobody to help or 
advise me ! Nobody upon earth I I am forsaken bf 
all the world !" 

" Not forsaken by me," said Lucy, in a aootluaf 
voice. 

"What noise is that below?" cried Mrs. Ln^fMt 

Lucy went down stairs to inquire, and found 4m. 
as Allen had foretold, the creditors were emm t* 
seize all tlicy could find. Allen undertook toit^M 
trith them, and to bring them to soow atfnMC ; 
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whil§t Lucy had lier unfortunate friend and the two 
children reoioTed immediately to her own house. 

As to Mr. Ludgate, there was no hope for him ; 
the proofs of his guilt were manifest and incontro- 
vertible. The forged note, which his wife had taken 
from his desli and given to the milliner, was one 
vhich had not gone through certain mysterious pre- 
parations- It was a bungling forgery. The plate 
would doubtless hare been retouched, }iad not this 
bill been prematurely circulated by Mrs. Ludgate ; 
thus her vanity led to a discovery of her husband's 
guilt. All the associates in Lewis's iniquitous con< 
federacy suifered the Just punishment of their crimes. 
Many applications were made to obtain a pardon for 
Leonard Ludgate : but the executive power preserved 
that firmness which has not, upon any similar 
occasion, ever been related. 

Lucy and Allen, those real friends, who would not 
encourage Mrs. Ludgate in extravagance, now, in the 
hour of adversity and repentance, treated her with 
the utmost tenderness and generosity. They were 
economical, and therefore could afford to be generous. 
All the wants of this destitute widow were supplied 
from the profits of their industry : (hey nursed her 
with daily humanity, bore with the peevishness of 
disease, and did all in their power to soothe the 
anguish of unavailing remorse. 

Nothing could be saved from the wreck of Mr. 
Ludgate's fortune for the widow ; but Allen, in look- 
ing over old Ludgate's books, bad found and recovered 
Mine old debts, whicli Leonard, after his father's 
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death thought not worth looking a.rter. The sum 
amounted tu about three hundred and twenty pounds. 
A3 the whole concern had been made over to him, he 
could lawfully hare appropriated this money to his 
own use; but he reserved it for his friend's children. 
He put it out to interest : and in the mean time he 
and Lucy not only clothed and fed, but educated 
these orphans, with their own children, in habits of 
economy and industry. The orphans repaid, by their 
affection and gratitude, the care that was bestowed 
upon them ; and, when they grew up, they retrieved 
the credit of their family, by living according to 
their grandfather's useful maxim — "Out of debt 
out of danger." 





CHAPTER I. 

NsAB Derby, on t^ way towsnts Duriry-gwn*, 

there h a cottage vitidi furtncrly bcloogod kJ ufia: 

Maurice Robinaoa. Hie jessamine which D 

the porch waa phntcd by Ellen, his vife : 

an industriaus, pnident, young woman; UMltfAf 

bU her nei^bours, because she iraa ready ft^tttf 

and serre tiiem, and tbe deligbt of ber I 

heart; for she was eweet-tempered, aSeei 

stantlv clean and neat, and made his 

that be was always in baste to c 

after hts day's sork. He was 

beturers employed in 

and be was maarifable for his good 4 

v^nlar attendance at bis work. 

Things went on very well in every M 
idxdaa of bis, Mrs. Dolly RjMn< 
iritil bin. Hn. Dolly bad been li 
great terily, where »be karned Ui b 
te»-driidtingt, and where »be anjgt 
diavbaad cberrV'brandy. 
ber yoong rdatiuna a threat tt 
op ber abode with tbein, I 
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tliey were young aod inexperienced ; and she, 
knowing a great deal of the world, was able and 
willing to advise thera ; and besides, she liud hod a 
legacy of some hundred pounds left to her, and she 
had saved some little matters while in service, which 
might make it worth her relations' while to take her 
advice with proper respect, and to make her comfort- 
able for the rest of her days. 

Ellen treated her with all due deference, and 
endeavoured to make her as comfortable as possible ; 
but Hilrs. Dolly could not be comfortable unless, 
beside drinking a large spoonful of brandy in every 
dish of tea, she could make each person in the house 
do just what she pleased. She began by being dis- 
satisfied because she could not persuade Ellen that 
brandy was wholesome, in tea, for the nerves; next 
she was affronted because Ellen did not admire her 
shawl ; and, above all, she was grievously offended 
because Ellen endeavoured to prevent her from 
spoiling little George. 

George was, at this time, between five ajid six 
years old ; and his mother took a great deal of pains 
to bring him up well : she endeavoured to teach him 
to be honest, to speak the truth, tn do whatever she 
and his father hid him, and to dislike being idle. 

Mrs. Dolly, on the contrary, coaxed and flattered 
him, without caring whether he was obedient or dis- 
obedient, honest or dishonest. She was continually 
telling him that he was the finest little fellow in the 
world ; and that she would do great things for him, 
.same tiwe or another. 
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d neither to know nor care ; and, except at the 
nshe iFBS atulfitig gingerbread into hia 
mouth, he seemed nefer to desire to be near her: 
fae preferred being with William Deanc, his father's 
friend, who was a very ingcaious man, and whom he 
liked to see at work. 

William gave hira a slate, and a slate pencil ; and 
taught faim how to make figures, and to cast up sums ; 
and made a little nheel-barruw for him, of which 
George was very fond ; so that George called liim 
in play " King Deane." All these things tended to 
make Mrs. Dolly dislike William Deane; whom she 
considered as her riral in power. 

One day, it was George's birthday, Wrs. Dolly 
invited a party, as she called it, to drink tea, with 
ber ; and, at tea-time, she was entertaining the 
neigbbours with stories of what she had seen in the 
great world. Amongst others, she had a favourite 
story of a butler, in the family where she had lived, 
who bought a ticket in the lottery when he was 
drunk, which ticket came up a ten thousand pound 
prize when he was sober ; and the butler turned 
gentleman, and kept his coach directly. 

One evening, Maurice Robinson and William came 
home, after their day's work, just in time to hear the 
end of this story ; and Mrs. Dolly concluded it by 
turning to Maurice, and as.iuring bim that he must 
put into the lottery and try his luck : for why should 
not he be as lucky as another? " Here," said she, 
a is working and drudging all the days of his 
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life to get a decent coat to put on, and a bit of bread 
I to put into his child's mouth; and, after all, may be 
I he can't do it; though all tbe while, for &ve guineas, 
a guinea, or half-a-guiuea even, if he has but the 
spirit to )ay out his money properly, he iias the 
chance of making a fortune without any trouble. 
Surely a man should try his luck, if not for his own, 
at least for bis children's sake," continued Mrs. Dolly, 
drawing little George towards her, and hugging him 
in her arms. " Who knows what raight turn up! 
Make your papa buy a ticket in the lottery, love ; 
there's uiy darling ; and I'll be bound he'll have good 
luck. Tell him, I'll be bound wc shall have a ten 
thousand pound prize at least ; and all for a few 
guineas. I'm sure I think none but a miser would 
grudge the money, if he had it to give." 

As Mrs. Dolly finished her speech, she looked at 
William Deanc, whose countenance did not seem to 
please her. Maurice was whistling, and Kllen knit- 
ting as fast as possible. Little George was counting 
William Deane's buttons. " Pray, Mr. Deane," cried 
Mrs. Dolly, turning full upon him, " what may your 
advice and opinion be P since nothing's to be done 
here without your leave and word of command, 
forsooth. Now, as you know so much and have seen 
so much of the world, would you be pleaseil to tell 
this good company, and myself into the bargain, 
what barm it can do any body, but a miser, to lay 
out a small sum to get a good chance of a round 
thousand, or live thousand, or ten thousand, or 
twenty thousand pounds, without more ado?" 
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^FiA^ she pronounced the iFords fire thousand, tea 
thousand, twenty thousand pounds, in a triumphal^.' J 
voice, all the company, except EUea and WiJlmm^ 
seemed to feel the force of her oratory. ^ 

William coolly answered that he was no miser, but 
that he thought money might be better laid out than 
in the lottery ; for that there was niore chance of a 
man's getting nothing for his money than of his 
getting a prize ; that when a man worked for fair 
wages every day, he was sure of getting something 
for hia pains, and with honest industry, and sacing, 
might get rich enough in time, and have to tbank 
himself for it, which would be a pleasant thing: but 
that if a man, as he had known many, set his heart 
upon the turning of the lottery wheel, he irould 
leave off putting his hand to any thing the whole 
year round, and so grow idle, and may be drunken ; 
" and then," said William, " at the year's end, if lie 
have a blank, what ia he to do for his rent, or for bis 
wife and children, that have nothing to depend upon 
but him and his industry ?" 

Here Maurice sighed, and so did Ellen, whilst 
William went on and told many a true story of 
honest serrants, and tradesmen, whom he had known, 
who had ruined themselves by gaming and lotteries. 

" But," said Maurice, who now broke silence, 
" putting into the lottery, William, ia not gaming, 
like dice or cards, or such things. Putting into the 
lottery is not gaming, as I take it." 

" As I take it, though," replied William, " it is 
~ ia gaming but trusting one's 
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innnej', nr soniewliat, to luck and hap-hazard ? And 
i there not as much hap-hazard in the turning of 
the wheel as in the coming up of the dice, or the 
I dealing of the cards?" 

" True enough ; but somebody must get a prize," 
argued Maurice. 

" And somebody must win at dice or cards," said 
William, " but a, many more must lose; and a many 
more, I take it, must lose by the lottery than by any 
otlier game ; else how would they that keep the 
lottery gain by it, as they do ? Put a case. If you 
and I, Maurice, were this minute to play at dice, we 
stake our money down on the table here, and one or 
t'other takes all up. But, in the lottery, it is another 
affair ; for the whole of what is put in does never 

This statement of the case made some impression 
upon Maurice, who was no fool ; but Mrs. Dolly's 
desire, that he should buy a lottery ticket, was not to 
be conquered by reason : it grew stronger and stronger 
the more she was opposed. She was silent and cross 
during the remainder of the evening; and the next 
morning, at breakfast, she vas so Jow that even her 
accustomed dose of brandy, in her tea, had no effect. 

Now Maurice, besides his confused hopes that Mrs. 
Dolly would leave something handsome to him or 
his family, thought himself obliged to her for having 
given a helping hand tn his father, when he was in 
distress ; and therefore he wished to bear with her 
humours, and to make lier happy in his house. He 
knew that the lottery ticket was uppermost in her 
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iniofl, and the moment he touched u|)on that subject 
she brightened up. She told hitn she hud had a 
dream ; and she had great faith in di'eams : and she 
had dreamed, three times over, that he had bought 
number 339 in the lottery, and that it had come up 
a ten thousand pound prize ! 

" Well, Ellen," said Maurice, " I've half a mind 
to try my luck ; and it can do us no barui, for I'll 
only put off buying the cow this year." 

" Nay," said Mrs. Dolly, " why bo? may be yotf 
don't know what I know, that Ellen's as rich as* 
Jew ? she has a cunning little cupboard, in the wall' 
yonder, that I see her putting money into every dajT 
of her life, and none goes out." 

Ellen immediately went and drew back a small 
yliding oak door in the wainscot, and took out a 
glove, in which some money was wrapped ; she put 
it altogether in her husband's hand, saying, tvith a 
good-humoured smile, " There is n.y year's spin- 
ning, Maurice : 1 only thought to have made more 
of it before i gave it yon. Do what you please 
with it." 

Maurice was so much moved by his wife's kindr 
ness, that he at the moment determined to give up 
his lottery scheme, of which, he knew, she did not 
approve. But, though a good-natured, well-mean- 
ing man, he was of an irresolute character ; and even 
when he saw what was best to be done, had not 
courage to persist. As lie was coming home from 
work, a few days after Ellen had given him the 
^money, he saw, in one of the streets of Derbyj 
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tiouse with large windows finely illnminated, and 
read tlie words " Lottery-office of Fortunatus, Gould, 
and Co. At this office was sold the fortunate ticket, 
which came up on Monday last a twenty thousand 
pound prize. Ready money paid for prizes iiumedi- 
Btely on demand. 

" The 15,0001. 
10,0001. 
5,0001. 
«till in the wheel. None but the brave deserve a 
priM." 

Wliilst Maurice was gazing at this and other 
Bimllar adrertiseraents, which were exhibited in vari- 
ous bright colours in this tempting window, his de- 
sire to try his fortune in the lottery returned ; and 
be was just going into tlie office to purchase a ticket, 
when luckily he found that he had not hia leathern 
purse in his pocket. He walked on, and presently 
brushed by some one ; it was William Deane, who 
was looking very eagerly over some old books, at a 
bookseller's stall. " I wish I had but money to treat 
myself with some of these," said William: " but I 
cannot; they coat such a deal of money, having all 
these prints in them." 

" We can lend you, — no, we can't neither," cried 
Maurice, stopping himself short ; for he recollected 
that he could not both lend his friend money to buy 
the books and buy a lotterj' ticket. He was in great 
doubt which he should do; and walked on with 
William, in silence. " So, then," cried he at last, 
" you would not advise me to put into the lottery ? " 



"• Nay," said William, laughing, " it is m 
b adrise you about it, now; for 1 know you 
aidering wbether you had best put it into the lottery 
or lend me the money to buy these books. Notr, 1 
hope, you don't think I was looking to ni) 
tereat in what 1 said the other day : for, I can assure 
you, I had no thoughts of meeting with these bookk 
at that time ; and did not know that you had an^ 
money to spare.'' 

" Say no more about it," replied Maurice. " Don^ 
I know you are an honest fellow, and wouM lend me 
the money if I wanted It ? Vou shall have it as soon 
as ever we get home. Only mind and stand by me 
stoutly, if Mrs. Dolly begins any more about the 

Mrs. Dolly did not tail tu renew her attacks ; and 
she was both provoked and astonished when she 
found that the contents of the leathern purse were 
put into the hands of William Deane. 

" Books, indeed 1 To buy books forsooth ! What 
business had such a one as he with books?" Sbe 
had seen a deal of life, she said, and never saw no 
good come of bookish bodies ; and she was sorry ta 
see that her own darling, Gi«orge, was taking to the 
bookish line, and that his mother encouraged him 
in it. She would lay her best shawl, she said, to 
a gauze handkerchief, that William Deane would, 
sooner or later, beggar himself, and all that belonged 
to him, by his books and his gimcracks; "and if 
George were my son," continued she, raising her 
nice, " I'd soon cure bim of prying and poring into 
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that man's picture-books, and following hira up and 
down with wlieels and mechanic machiDea, whicli 
will never come to no goiid, nor never make a. gentle- 
man of him, as a ticket in the lottery might and 

All moutlis were open at once to defend William. 
Maurice declared he was the most industrious man 
in the iiartsfa ; that his books never kept bim from 
his work, but always kept )iim from the alehou.se and 
bad company; and that, as to his gimcracka and ma- 
chines, he never laid out a farthing upon them but 
what he gut by working on holydays, and odd times, 
when other folks were idling or tippling. His master, 
who understood the like of those things, said, before 
all the 'workmen at the mills, that William Deane's 

I machines were main clever, and might come to bring 

I in a deal of money for him and his. 

" Why," continued Maurice, " there was Mr, Ark- 
wright, the man that first set a going all our cotton 
frames here, was no better than William Deane, and 
yet came at last to make a power of money. It stands 
to rea-wn, any how, that William Deane is hurting 
nobody, nor himself neither ; and, moreover, he may 
divert himself his own way, without being taken to 
task by man, woman, or child. As to children, he's 
Tery good to my child ; there's one loves him," [mint- 
ing to George, "and I'ui glad of it ; for I should be 
ashamed, so I should, that my flesh and blood should 
be any ways disregardful or ungracious to those that 
be kind and good to thero." 
Mrs. Doily, swelling with anger, repeated in a 
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scornful voice, " Disregardful, ungracious ! I wonder ' 
folks can talk so to me ! but this is all the gratitude 
one meets with, in this world, for all one does. Well, 
well ! I'm Hn old woman, utid shall soon be out of 
people's way! and then they will be sorry they did 
not use me better; and then they'll bethink them 
that it is not so easy to gain a friend as to lose b | 
friend ; and then " 

Here Mrs. Dolly's roice was stopped by her sobs; 
and Maurice, who was a very good-natured man, and 
much disposed to gratitude, said he begged her par- 
don a thousand times, if he had done any thing to 
offend her; and declared hia only wish was to please 
and satisfy her, if she would but tell him how. 

She continued subbing, without making any an- 
swer, for some time : but at last she cried, " My 
ad — my ad — my ad-vice is never taken in any 

Maurice declared he was ready to take her advice, 
if that was the only way to make her easy in her 
mind. "I know what you mean, now," added he; 
"you are still harping upon the lottery ticket. Well, 
I'll buy a ticket this day week, after I've sold the 
cow I bought at the fair. Will vou have done sob- 
bing, now, cousin Dolly?" 

'■ Indeed, cousin Maurice, it is only for your own 
Bake I speak," said she, wiping her eyes. " You 
know you was always a favourite of mine from your 
childhixid up; I nursed you, and had you on my 
knee, and foretold often and often you would make 
a fortune, so I did. And will you buy the ticket 
/ dreamed about, hey? " 
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Maurice assured lier that, if it was to be had, he 
would. The cow was accordingly sold the following 
week, and the ticket in the lottery was bought. It 
was not, howeverj the number about which Mrs. 
Dolly had dreamed, far that was already purchased 
by some other person. The ticket Maurice bought 
was number 80 ; and, after he had got it, his consin 
Dolly continually deplored that it was not the rery 
niimber of which she dreamed. It would have been 
belt«r not to have taken her advice at all than to have 
taken it when it was too late. 

Maurice was an easy tempered man, and loved 
quiet ; and when he found that he was reproached 
forsomething or other whenever became into his own 
house, he began to dislike the thought of going home 
after his day's work, and loitered at public-houses 
sometimes, but more frequently at the lottery-office. 
As the lottery was now drawing, his whole thoughts 
were fixed upon his ticket; and he neglected his 
work at the manufactory. "What signify a few 
shillings wages more or less?" said he to himself. 
" If my ticket should come up a prize, it makes a 
rich man of me at once," 

His ticket at last was drawn a prize of five thoti- 
sand pounds ! He was almost out of his senses with 
joy ! He ran home to tell the news. " A prize ! a 
prize, Dolly!" cried he, as soon as he had breath to 
speak. 

" That comes of taking my advice ! " said Dolly. 

"Alive thousand pound prize! my dear Ellen," 
cried he, and down he kicked her spinning-wheel. 

" I wish we may be as happy with it as we have 
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been wittiout it, Maurice," said Ellen ; sad calmly 
li^d her spianing- wheel up again. 

"No more spinning-^rheels!" cried Maurice; "no 
more spinning ! no more work ! We have nothing to 
do now but to be as happy as the day^ is long. Wire, 
I Hay, put by tbat wheeL" 

"You're a lady now; and ought to look and be- 
have like a lady," added Mrs, Dullv, stretching up 
ber bead, "and not stand moped OFer an old spin- 
ning-wheel." 

"I don't know bow to look and behave like a lady," 
said Ellen, and sighed : " hut I hopes Maurice won't 
love me the less for that." 

Mrs. Dolly was for some time wholly taken up 
with the pleasure of laying out money, and "pre- 
paring," as she said, " to look like somebody." She 
had many acquaintances at Paddington, she said, and 
she knew of a very snug house there, where tbey 
could all live very gatleel. 

She was impatient to go thither, for two reasons; 
that she might make a figure in the eyes of these 
acquaintances, and that she might get Maurice and 
little George away from William Deane, who was 
now become more than ever the object of her aversion 
and contempt; for he actually advised his friend not 
to think of living in idlenc^, though he had five 
thousand pounds. William moreover recommended 
it to him to put bis money out to interest, or to 
disjwse of a good part of it in stocking a farm, or in 
fitting out a shop. Ellen, being a farmer's daughter, 
knew well the management of a dairy; and, when a 
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girl, liad aho assisted in a haberdasher's simp, that 
WHS kept in Derby by her uncle ; so she was able and 
willing, she said, to assist her husband in whichever 
of these ways of life he should take to. 

Maurice, irresolute and desirous of pleasing all 
parties, at last said, it would be as well, seeing they 
were now rich enough not to mind such a journey, 
just t* go to Paddington and look about 'em ; and if 
HO be they could not settle there in cotnfort, why still 
they might see a bit of London town, and take their 
pleasure for a month or so ; and he hoped William 
Deane would come along with them, and it should 
not be a farthing out of his pocket. 

Little George said every thing he couid tiiink of 
to persuade his King Dcane to go with them ,' and 
almost pulled him to the coach door, when they were 
setting off; but Williain could not leave his master 
and his business. The child clung with his legs and 
srms so fast to him that thcf were forced to drag- him 
into the carriage. 

" You'll find plenty of friends at Paddington, who'll 
give you many pretty things. Dry your eyes, and 
see! you're in a coach I" said Mrs. Dolly. 

George dried hia eyes directly, for he was ashamed 
of crying; but he answered, "I don't care for your 
pretty things. I shall not find my good dear King 
Deane any where ;" and, leaning upon his mother's 
lap, he twirled round the wheel of a little cart, which 
William Deane had given him, and which lie carried 
under his arm as his greatest treasure. 

Ellen was delighted to see signs of such a grateful 
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and affectionate disposition in ber son, and all tier 
thoughts were Iwnt upon him; whilst Mrs. Dolly 
chattered on about her acquaintance at Paddington, 
and her satisfaction at finding herself in a coach once 
again. Her satisfaction was not, howerer, of lixig 
continuance ; for she grev so sick that she waa 
obliged, or thou^t herself obliged, erery quarter of 
an hour, to have recourse to her cordial bottle. Her 
spirits were at last raised so much, that she became 
extremely communicative, and she laid open to 
Maurice and Ellen all her plans of fLiturc pleasure 
and expence. 

" In the first place," said she, " I am heartily glad 
now I have got you away from that cottage that was 
not fit to live in ; and trotn certain folio that shall 
be nameles.^, tliat trould have one live all one's life 
like scrubs, like themselves. You must know that 
when we get to Paddington, the first thing I shall 
do shall be to buy a handsome coach." 

"A coach !" esclaimed Maurice and Ellen, with 
extreme astonishment. 

" A coach, to be sure," said Mrs, Dolly. " I say s 
coach." 

" I aay we shall be ruined, then," said Maurice ; 
" and laughed at into the bargain." 

" La ! you don't know what money is," said Mrs. 
Dolly. "Why, haven't you live thousand pounds, 
man? You don't know what can be done with five 
thousand pounds, cousin Maurice." 

"No, nor you neither, cousin Dolly; 
never talk of setting up your coach." 
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" Why not, pray? 1 know what a coacli costs as 
well as another. I know we can have a second-hand 
coacli, and we need not tell nobody that it's second- 
hand, for about a hundred pounds. And what's a 
hundred pounds out of five thousand ? " 

" But if we've a coach, we must have horses, must 
not we?" said Ellen, "and they'll cost a hundred 

"Oh, we can have job horses, that will cost us 
little or nothing," said Mrs. Dolly. 

"Say 1501, a-year," replied Maurice; "for I 
heard niy master's coachman telling that the livery- 
keeper in London, declared as how he made nothing 
by letting him have job horses for 150/. a-year." 

" We are to have our own coach," said Dolly, 
*' and that will he cheaper, you know." 

" But the coach won't last for ever," said Ellen ; 
" it must be mended, and that will cost something." 

" It is time enough to think of that when the 
coach want's mending," said Mrs. Dolly ; who, with- 
out giving herself the trouble of calculating, seemed 
to be convinced that everything might be done for 
five thousand pounds. " 1 must let you know a little 
secret," continued she. " I have written, that is, got 
a friend to write, to have the house at Paddington 
taken for a year ; fur I know it's quite the thing for 
us, and we are only to give fifty pounds a-year for it : 
and you know that one thousand pounds would pay 
that rent for twenty years to come." 

" But then," said Ellen, " you will want to do a 
great many other tbinga with that thousand pouji^ . 
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There's the coach you mentioneJ ; and you said we 
muat keep a footboy, and must see n deal of company, 
and must not grudge to buy clothes, and that we 
could not follow any trade, nor have a farm, nor do 
any thing to make money; so we must lire on upon 
what we bare. Now let us count, and sec how we 
Bhal) do it. You know, Maurice, that William Deane 
inquired about what we could get for our live thou- 
sand pounds, if we put it out to interest ? " 

" Ay ; two hundred a-year, he said." 

" Well : we pay fifty pounds a-year for the rent of 
the house, and a hundred a-year we three and the boj 
must bare to live upon, and there is but fifty pounds 
a-year left." 

Mrs> Dolly, with some reluctance, gare up the 
potion of the coach ; and Ellen proposed that five 
hundred pounds should be laid out in furnishiiig a 
haberdasher's shop, and that the rest of their money 
should be put out to interest, till it was wanted. 
" Maurice and I can take care of the shop very well ; 
and we can live well enough upou what we make by 
it," said Ellen. 

Mrs. Dully ojiposed the idea of keeping a. shop; 
and observed that they should not, in that case, be 
gentlefolks. Besides, she said, s)ie was sure the 
people of the bouse she had taken would nerer let it 
be turned into a shop. 

What Mrs. Dolly had said was indeed true. When 
they got to Paddington, they found that the house 
was by no means fit for a shop ; and as the bargain 

a made for a year, and they c»uld not get it off 
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Iheir hands without considerable loss, Ellen \ras 
forced to put off lier prudent scheme. In the mean 
time she deterniined to learn how to licep accounts 
properly. 

There was a small garden belonging to the house, 
in which George set to work; and, though he could 
do little more than puH up the weeds, yet this Jtept 
hira out of mischief and idleness ; and she sent him 
to a day-school, where he would learn ta read, write, 
and cast accounts. When he came home in the eren- 
ings, he used to show her his copy-book, and read his 
lesson, and say his spelling to her, while she w?M at 
work. His master said it was a pleasure to teach hira, 
he was so eager to learn ; and Ellen was glad that 
she had money enough to pay for having her boy well 
taught. Mrs. Dolly, all this time, was sitting and 
gossipping amongst her acquaintance in Paddington. 
These acquaintance were people whom she had seen 
when they visited the hausckeepcr in the great family 
where she was laundry-maid ; and she was very proud 
to show them that she was now a finer person than 
even the housekeeper, who was formerly the object 
of her envy. She had tea-drinking parties, and some- 
times dinner parties, two or three in a week ; and 
hired a footboy, and lauglied at Ellen for her low 
notions, and dissuaded Maurice from all industrious 
schemes ; still saying to him, " Oh, you'll have time 
enough to think of going to work when you hare 
spent all your money." 

Sfaurice, who had been accustomed to be at work 
for seFeral hours in the day, at first thought it would 
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iifcfine thing to wulk about, as IVIrs. Dolly said, likefl 
_ nitleman, without having any thing to 
when be came to try it, he found himself more tired 1 
by this way of life than he had ever felt himself iiii | 
the cotton-mills at Derby. He gaped and gaped, 
and lounged about every morning, and looked a hun- 
dred times at his new watch, and ])ut it to his ear to 
listen whether it was going, the time seemed to him 
to pass so slowly. Sometimes, he sauntered through 
the town, came back again, and stood at his own door 
looking at dogs fightiiig for a, bone : at others, he went 
into the kitchen, to learn what there was to be for 
dinner, and to watch the maid cooking, or the boy 
cleaning knives. It was a great relief for him to go 
into the room where his wife was at work : but lie 
never would have been able to get through a year in 
this way without the assistance of a pretty little black 
hwae, for which he paid thirty guineas. During a 
month he was very happy in riding backwards and 
forwards on the Edgeware-road : but presently the 
horse fell lame ; it was discovered that he was 
spavined and broken-winded ; and the jockey from 
whom Maurice bought him was nowhere to be found- 
Maurice sold the horse fur live guineas, and bought a 
fine bay for forty, which he was certain would turn 
out well, seeing he paid such a good price for him; i 
but the bay scarcely proved better than the black, f 
How he managed it we do not know, but it seems ! 
he was not so skilful in horses as in cotton- \veaviog; 
for at the end of the year he had no horse, and had | 
lofit fifty guineas by his bargains. 



Another hiindreil giiineaa were gone, nobody in the 
I fajuily but himself knew how : but he resolved to waste 
more money, and began the new year well, by 
I opening a haberdasher's shop in Paddington. The 
fitting up this shop cost them five hundred pounds ; 
it was tolerably stoeked, and Ellen was so active, 
and so attentive to all custnmersj that she brought 
numbers to Maurice Robinson's new shop. They 
made full twelve per cent, upon all they sold ; and, 
in six months, had turned three hundred pounds 
twice, and had gained the profit of seventy-two 
pounds. Maurice, howevei", had got such a habit of 
lounging, during his year of idleness, that he could 
not relish steady attendance in the shop ; he teas 
often out, frequently came home late at night, and 
Ellen observed that he sometimes looked extremely 
melancholy ; but when s^ asked him ii'hether he 
was ill, or what ailed him, he always turned away, 
answering, "Nothing — nothing ails me. Why do 
ye fancy any thing ails me?" 

Alas! it was no fancy. Ellen saw too plainly, 
that something was going wrong: but as her hus- 
band persisted in silence, she could not tell how to 
assist ur comfort him. 

Mrs. Dolly in the mean time was going on spend- 
ing her money in junketing. She was, besides, no 
longer satisfied with taking her spoonful of brandy in 
every dish of tea ; she found herself uncomfortable, 
she said, unless she took every morning fasting a full 
glass of the good cordial recommended to her by her 
frieud, Jlrs. Joddrell, the apothecary's wife. Now 
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this good cardial, in plain English, was a strong d 
Ellen, in the gentlest manner slie could, represented 
Cu Mrs. Dully that she was hurting her health, and 
was exposing herself, by this increasing habit of 
drinking ; but she replied, with anger, that what she 
tuik was for the good of her health ; that every body 
knew best what agreed with them ; that she should 
trust to her own feelings ; and that nobody need 
talk, when all she took came out of the apothecaryVa 
sliop, and was paid for honestly with her iiwuf] 
money. 

Beside what came out of the apothccarj's shopil 
Sirs. Dolly found it agreed with her constantly I 
drink a pot of porter at dinner, and another at Buj^f J 
per; and always when she had a cold, and she hatrl 
often a cold, she drank large basins ftill of whiter M 
wine whey, " to throw offher cold," as she said. J 

Then, by degrees, she lost her ap|)etite, and foiinfl 1 
she could eat nothing, unlcs.i she had a glass of I 
brandy at dinner. Small beer, she discovered, did' I 
not agree HJth her; so at luncheon time she all 
had a tumbler full of brandy and water. Thf; 
carefully mixed herself, and put less and less v 
in every day, because brandy, she was convince)^ 
was more wholesome for some constitutions, thai 
water; and brandy and peppermint, taken togethei 
was an infallible remedy fur all complaints, lorf' 
spirits included. 
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Mh9, Dolly nerer found herself comfortable, mort^ 
OTcr, unless slie dined abroad two or three days 
in the week, at a piiblic-hotise, near Paddington, 
where she said she was more at home than she was 
any where else. There was a bowling-green at this 
public-house, and it waa a place to which tea-drink- 
ing parties resorted. Now Mrs. Dolly often wanted 
to talie little George out with her to these parties, 
and said, " It is a pity and fihauie to keep the poor 
thing always mewed up at home, without ever letting 
him hare any pleasure ! Would not you like to go 
with me, George dear, in the one-horse chaiae ? and 
would not you be glad to h^Fe cakes, and tea, and all 
the good things that are to he had ? " 

" I should like to go in the one-horse chaise, to be 
sure, and to hare cakes, and tea ; but I should not like 
to go with vou, because mother does not choose it," 
answered George, in his usual plain way of sjteaking. 
Ellen, who had often seen Mrs. Dolly offer him wine 
and punch to drink, by way of a treat, was afraid be 
might gradually learn to lore spirituous liquors; and 
that if he acquired a habit of drinking such when 
he was a boy, he would become a drunkard when he 
should grow to be a man. George was now almost 
nine years old ; and he could understand the reason 
why his mother desired that be would not drink 
tpirituDus liquors. She once pointed out to fail 
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drunken roan, who was reeling along the street, 
bawling ridiculous nonsense : he had quite lost his 
senses, and, as he did not attend to the noise of a 
carriage coming fast behind him, he could not get 
out of the w&Y time enougb, and the coachman could 
not stop his horses ; so the drunken roan was throvin 
down, and the wheel of the carriage went over his 
leg, and broke it in a shocking manner. Geoi 
him carried toward his home, writhing and groanii 
with pain. " See what comes of drunkenness 
said Ellen. 

She stopped the people, wlio were carrying the hurt 
man past her door, and had him brought in and laid 
upon a bed, whilst a surgeon was sent for. George 
stood beside the bed in silence ; and the words " See 
what comes of drunkenness I" sounded in his ears. 

Another time, his mother pointed out to him a man 
with terribly swollen legs, and a red face blotched all 
over, lifted out of afine coach by two footmen in fine 
liveries. The man leaned upon a gold-headed cane, 
after he was lifted from his carriage, and tried with 
his other hand to take off his hat to a lady, who asked 
him how he did ; but his hand shook so much that, 
when he hud got his hat off, he could not put it rightly 
upon his head, and his footman put it on for hini. 
The boys in the street laughed at him. " Poor man 1 " 

said Ellen ; " that is squire L , who, as you heard 

the apothecary say, has drunk harder in his day than 
any man that ecer he knew ; and this is what he has 
brought himself to by drinking ! All the physic in 
tfie apothecary's shop cannot make him well again 
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No ; nor can his line coacli and fine fuotmen any more 
make bira easy or happy, poor man !" 

George exclainicd, " 1 wonder how people can be 
such fools as to be drunkards! I will never be a 
drunkard, motlicr ; anil now I know the reason wbr 
j'ou desired me not to drink the wine, when Mrs. 
Dolly used to say to nic, 'Down vith it, George dear; 
it will do ye no harm.'" 

These circumstances made sucli an impression upon 
George that there was no further occasion to watch 
him ; he always puslied away the glass when Mrs. 
Dully filled it for hiro. 

.One day tts mother said to him, " Now I can trust 
you to take care of yourself, George, I shall not watch 
you. Mra. Dully is going to a bowliug-green tea- 
party, this evening, and has asked you to go witli 
her ; and I hare told her you shall." 

George accordingly went with Mrs. Dolly to the 
bowling-green. Thecompanydrank tea, out of doors, 
in summer-houses. After tea, Mrs. Dolly bid George 
go and look at the bowling-green ; and George was 
rcry well entertained with seeing the people playing 
at bowls; but when it grew late in the evening, and 
when the company began to go away, George looked 
about fur Mrs. Dolly. She was not in the summer- 
liDuse, where they had drunk tea ; nor was slie any 
where upon the terrace round the bowling-green : so 
be went to the public-house in search of her, and at 
last found her standing at the bar u-ith the landlady. 
Her face was very red, and she had a large glass of 
brandy in her baud, into which the landlady yne 
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pouring some drops, which she said were excellent 
for the stomach. 

Mrs. Dolly stitrted bo when she saw George, that 
she threw down lialf her glass of brandy. " Bless lis, 
child ! 1 thought you were safe at the bowling-green," 
said she. 

" I saw every body going away," answered George ; 
" so I thought it was time to look for you, and to go 

" But before you go, my dear little gentleman," 
said the landlady, " you must eat one of these tarts, 
for my sake." As she spoke, she gave George a 
little tart : " and here," added she, " you must drink 
my health too in something good. Don't be afraid, 
love ; it's nothing that will hurt you : it is very sweet 
and nice." 

" It is wine, or spirits of some sort or other, I 
know by the smell," said Georgej "and J will not 
drink it, thank you, ma'am." 

" The hoy's a fool !" said Mrs. Dolly ; " but it's Lis 
mother's fault. She won't let him taste any thing 
stronger than water. But now your mother's not hy, 
you know," said Mrs. Dolly, winking at the land- 
lady, " now your mother's not hy " 

" Yes, and nobody will tell of you," added the 
landlady; "so do what you like: driuk it down, 

"No!" cried George, pushing away the glass, 
which Mrs. Dolly held to his lips. " No ! no ! no ! 
1 say. I will not do any thing, now my mother's not 
by, that I wouldnot doif she was here in this room." 
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" Well ; hush, husli ; and don't bawl so lond 
tliough," said Mrs. Dollvi who saw, what George 
did Dot Bee, a gentlenian that was standing at the 
duor of the parlmir opposite to them, and who could 
hear every thing that was saying at the bar. 

" I say," continued George, in a loud voice, 
" mother told me she could trust me to take care of 
myself; and so I will take care of myself; and I am 
not a fool, no more is mother, I know ; for she told 
me the reasons why it is not good to drink spirituous 
■^^," Mrs. Dolly pushed him away, without giving 
him time to finish his sentence, bidding him go and 
see whether the gig was ready ; for it was time to be 
going home. 

As George was standing fn the yard, looking at 
the mechanism of the one-horse chaise and observing 
how the horse was put to, somelmdy tapped him upon 
the shoulder, and looking up, he saw a gentleman 
with a very good-natured countenance, who smiled 
upon him, and asked him whether he was the little 
boy who had just been talking so loud in the bar? 
ir," says George, " You seem to be a 

■ good little boy," added he; "and I liked what I 
■jieard you say very much. So you will not do any 
1 .thing, when your mother is not by, that you irould 

■ not do if she was here — was not that what you 
I said?" 

" Yes, sir; as well as I remember." 

" And who is your mother ?" continued the gen- 

Where does she live?" 
George told him his mothej^^^e, and where she 
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lived ; and the gentleman said, " I will call at your 
mother's house, as I go home, awl tell her what I 
heard you say ; and 1 will ask her to let you come to 
my house, where you will see a little boy of your oim 
age, whom I should be very glad to have seen behave 
as well as you did just now." 

Mr. Belton, for that uas the name of the gentle- 
man who took notice of George, was a rich caqtet 
manufacturer. He had a country-house near Pad- 
dington ; and the acquaintance which was thus 
begun became a source of great happiness to George- 
Mr. Belton lent him several entertaining books, and 
took him to see many curious things in London. 
Ellen was rejoiced to hear from him the praises of 
her son. All the pleasure of Ellen's life had, for 
some months past, depended upon this boy ; for her 
husband was seldom at home, and the gloom that 
was spread over his countenance alarmed her, when- 
ever she saw him. As for Mrs. Dolly, she was no 
companion for Ellen : her love of drinking had in- 
creased to such a degree that she could love nothing 
else ; and, when she was not half intoxicated, she 
was in such low spirits that she sat (either on the 
side of her bed, or in her arm-chair, wrapped in a 
shawl) sighing and crying, and see-sawing herself ; 
and sometimes she complained to Maurice that Ellen 
did not care whether she was dead or alive ; and at 
others that George had always something or other to 
do, and never liked to sit in her room and keep her 
company. Besides all this, she got into a hundred 
petty quarrels with the neighbours, who had a knack 
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of remembering what she said trben she wus drunk, 
■nd ap{iealing to her for satisfaction when she was 
sober. Mrs. Dolly regularly espected that Ellen 
should, as she called it, stand her friend, in these 
altercations: to which Ellen could not always in 
justice consent. Ah! said Ellen to herself onenight, 
S6 she ii'as sitting up late ipaiting for her husband's 
return home. It is not the having five thousand pounds 
that makes people happy ! When Maurice loved to 
come home after his day's work to our little cottage, 
ami when our George was his delight as he is mine, 
then I was light of heart ; but now it is quite other- 
wise. However, there is no use in complaining, nor 
in sitting down to think upon melancholy things; 
and Ellen started up and went to work, to mend one 
of her husband's waistcoats. 

Whilst she vas at this employment, she listened 
continually for the return of Maurice. The clock 
struck twelve, and one, and no husband came! She 
heard no noise in the street when she opened her 
window ; for every hoily but herself was in bed and 
asleep. At last she heard the sound of footsteps; 
but it was so dark that she could not seo who the 
person was, who continued walking backwards and 
forwards, just underneath the window. 

" Is it you, Maurice ? Are you there, Maurice ? " 
said Ellen. The noise of the footsteps ceased, and 
Ellen again said, " is it you, Alaurice ? Are you 
there ? " 

" Yes," answered Maurice j " it is I. Why are 
you not abed and asleep, at this time of night?" 
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I* I ani waiting for yoH," replied Ellen. 

I need not wait for me; 1 have the key of 
the house door in my pocket, and can let myself in 
wlienerer I choose it." 

" And don't you choose it now ? " said Ellen. 

" No. Shut down the M'indow." 

Ellen shut the window, and went and sat down 
upon the side of her boy's bed. He was sleeping. 
Ellen, who could not sleep, took up her work agHin, 
and resoked to wait till her husband should come ia. 
At last, the key turned in tie house door, and pre- 
sently she heard her husband's steps coming softly 
towards the room where she was sitting. He opened 
the door gently, as if he exi»ected to find her asleep, 
and was afraid of awakening her. He started when 
he saw her; and slouching his hat over his face, 
threwhimself into a chair without speaking a single 
word. Something terrible has happened to him, 
surely ! thought Ellen ; and her hand trembled aa , 
that she could scarcely hold her needle, when she 
tried to go on working. 

" What are you doing there, Ellenf" said he, 
suddenly pushing back his hat. 

" I'm only mending your waistcoat, love," said | 
Ellen, in a faltering voice. 

" I am a wretch ! a fool ! a miserable wretch ! 
exclaimed Maurice, starting up and striking his | 
forehead with violence as he walked up and down I 
the room. 

" What can be the matter?" said Ellen, " Jt ii 

ae to see you in this way, than to hear J 
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whatever misfortune has befallen you. Don't turn 
■aw&j from me, husband ! Who in the world lovea 
you so well as I do?" 

" Oh, Ellen," said he, letting her take his hand, 
but still turning away, " you will hate me when you 
tnow what I have done," 

" I cannot hate you, I bclieTC," said Ellen. 

'* We hare not aispence left in the world !" con- 
tinued Maurice, vehemently. " We must leave this 
house to-morrow; we must sell all we have ; I must 
go to jail, Ellen ! You must work all the rest of 
your days harder than ever you did ; and so must that 
poor boy, who lies sleeping yonder. He little thinks 
that his lather has made a beggar of him ; and that, 
whilst his mother was the best of mothers to bim, 
bis father was ruining him, ber, and himself, with a 
pack of rascals at the gaming-table. Ellen, I have 
' shilling of our money ! " 

" Is that all ? " said Ellen. " That's bad ; hut I 
am glad that you have done nothing wicked. We 
can work hard, and be happy again. Only promise 
me now, dear husband, that you will never game any 

Maurice threw himself upon his knees, and swore 

I tbt he nerer, to the last hour of bis life, would go to 

ny giiiniii^4ftUe again, dp play at any game of 

'' <-. Ellen tlieii said all she could to soothe and 

^'' '■}>e persuaded him to take some rest, 

I -tbere^ ■, need; for his looks were 

" '^^ |uite eshaufited. He de- 

^ lyou not aL j n night's good sleep fia- 




many months, since he had got into tliese difficulties 
by gaming. His mind had been kept in a cnntioual 
flurry, and he seemed as if he had been living in a 
ferer. " The worst of it was, Ellen," said he, " I 
could not bear to see you or the boy wlien I had 
heen losing ; so I went on, gaming deeper and deeper, 
in hopes of winning back what I had lost ; and ] now 
and then won, and they coaxed me and told me I 
was getting a run of luck, and it would be a sin to 
turn my back on good fortune. This way I waa 
'ticed to go on playing, till, when I betted higher 
and higher, my luck left me ; or, as I shrewdly sus- 
pect, the rascals did not play fair, and they won stake 
after stake, till they made me half mad, and 1 risked 
all 1 had left upon one throw, and lost it ! And irhen 
I found I had lost all, and thought of coming home 
to you and our boy, I was ready to hang myself. 
Oh, Ellen, if you knew all I have felt ! I would 
not live over again the last two years for this room 
full of gold !" 

'Such are the miserable feelings, and such the life, 
of a gamester ! 

Maurice slept for a few hours, or rather dozed, 
starting now and then, and talking of cards and dice, 
and sometimes grinding his teeth and clenching his 
hand, till he wakened himself by the violence with 
which he struck the side of tbc bed. 

" I have had a terrible dream, wife," said he, 
when he opened his eyes, and saw Ellen sitting 
beside hira oii the bed. At first he did not recollect 
what had really happened ; but as Ellen looked at 
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him with sorrow and tompassiqn in her countenance, 
lie gradimlly remembered all the triith ; and, hiding 
his head under the bed-clathes, he said he wished he 
could sleep again, if it could be without dreaming 
such dreadful things. 

It was in vain that he tried to sleep ; so he got up, 
resolving to try whether he could borrow twenty 
guineas from any uf his friends, to pay the must 
pressing of hia gaming companions. The first person 
he asked was Mrs. Dolly : she fell into an hysteric 
fit when she heard of his losses; and it was not till 
after she had swallowed a double dram of brandy 
that she was able to speak, and to tell him that she 
was the worst person in the world he could have 
applied to ; for that she was in the greatest distress 
herself, and all her dependence in this world was 
u]ion him. 

Maurice stood in silent astonishment. " Why, 
cousin;" said he, "I thought, and always belieiped, 
that you had a power of money ! you know, when 
yoTt came to lire with us you told me so." 

" No matter what I toid you," said Mrs. Dolly- 
" Folks can't live upon air. Yesterday the landlady 
of the i)ublic-houae at the bowling-green, whom I'm 
sure I looked upon as my friend, — but (here's no 
knowing one's friends, — sent me in a bill as lung as 
my arm ; and the apothecary here has another against 
worse again ; and the man at the livery-stables, 
one-horse chat/s, and jobs that I'm sure I foi^ot 
r having, comes and charges me the Lord knows 
what ! and then the grocer for tea and sugar, whtA__ 
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I have been giving to folks from iiliom I have got no' 
'Souks. And then I have an accoiint with the linen- 
draper of I don't know haw mnch ! but he lias orer- 
diarged me, I know, scandalously, for my last three 
shawls. And then I have never paid for my set of 
tea china ; and half of the cups arc broke, and the 
aDver spoons, and I can't tell what besides." 

In short, Mrs. Dolly, who had never kept any 
account of what she spent, had no idea liow far shej 
was getting into a tradesman's debt till his bill was 
brought home: and was in great astomahraent to 
find, when all her bills were sent in, that she had 
spent four hundred and fifty pounds in her private 
expences, drinking included, in the course of three 
years and eight months. She had now nothing left 
tn live upon but one hundred pounds, so that she 
was more likely to be a burden to Maurice than any 
assistance. He, however, was determined to go to a 
friend, ivho had frequently offered to lend him any 
sum of money he might want, and who had often 
been hia partner at the gaming-table. 

In his absence, Ellen and George began to take a 
list of all the furniture in the house, that it might be' 
ready for a sale, and Mrs. Dolly sat in her arm-chair, 
weeping and wailing. 

" Oh ! laud ! laud ! that I should live to see aif 
this I " cried she. " Ah, lack-a-daisy ! lack-a-daisy f 
lack-a-day ! what will become of me ? Oh, ia ! la ! la ! 
lal" Her lamentations were interrupted by a knock 
at the dooi-. " Hark ! a knock, a double knock at 

t door," cried Mrs. Dolly. " Who is it ? Ali^ 
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:k-a-day, whea people come to know what has 
happened, it will be tang enough before we have any 
more visitors ; long enough before we hear any more 
double knocks at the door. Oh laud! laud! Sec 
who it is, George." 

It was Mr. Belton, who was come to ask George 
to go with him and his little nephew to see some 
wild beasts at Exeter- 'change: he was much sur- 
prised at the sorrowful faces of George and Ellen, 
whom he had always been used to see so cheerful, 
and inquired what misfortune had befallen them ^ 
Mrs. Solly thought she could tell the story best, so 
she detailed the whole, with many piteous ejacu- 
lations ; but the silent resignation of Ellen's coun- 
tenance had much more effect upon Mr. Belton. 
" George," said he, " must stay to finish the inven- 
tory he ia writing for his mother." 

Mr. Belton was inquiring more particularly into 
the amount of Maurice's debts, and the names of 
the persons to whom he had lost his money at the 
gaming-table, when the unfortunate man himself 
came home. "No hope, Ellen!" cried he. "No 
hope from any of those rascals that I thought my 
friends. No hope!" 

He stopped short, seeing a stranger in the room, 
for Mr. Belton was a stranger to bim. " My husband 
can tell you the names of all the people," said Ellen, 
" who have been the ruin of us." Mr. Belton then 
wrote them down from Maurice's information ; and 
learned from him that he hud lost to these sharpers 
upwards of three thousand eight hundred pounds in 
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the course of three years ; that the liist night ho 1 
plared, he had staked the gooda in bis shop, valued 
at 350/., and lost them ; that afterwards he staked 
the furniture of his house, valued at 160^; this also 
he lost ; and bi> left the gaming-table without a. 
&rthing in the wurld. 

"It is not my intention," said Mr. Belton, "to 
add tJ> your present suffering, Mr- Robinson, by 
pointing out that it has arisen entirely from your 
own imprudence. Nnr yet can I say that I feel 
much compassion fur you ; for I hare always con- 
sidered a gamester as a most eeliish being, who 
should be suffered to feel the terrible consequences 
of his own avaricious folly, as a warning to others." 

" Oh, sir ! Oh, Mr. Belton !" cried Ellen, burst- 
ing now, for the first time, into tears, "do not sj>eak J 
so harshly to Maurice." ' 

" To you I shall not speak harshly," said Mr. 
Belton, his voice and looks changing; "for I have 
the greatest compassion for such an excellent wife 
and mother. And I shall take care that neither 
you nor your son, whom you have taken such suc- 
cessful pains to educate, shall suffer by the folly and 
imprudence in which you had no share- As to the 
ready money which your husband has lost and paid 
to these sharpers, it is, I fear, irrecoverable ; but 
the goods in your shop, and the furniture in your 
house, I will take care shall not be touched, I wiH 
go immediately to my attorney, and direct him to 
inquire into the truth of alt I hare been told, and to 
Bcute these villains for keeping a gaming-table, 
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and playing at unlawful games. FiniBh that inven- 
tory which you are making cut, George, and give it 
to me; I will hare the furniture io your house, 
Ellen, valued by an appraiser, and will advance you 
money to the amouut, on which you may continue 
to lii'e in comfort and credit, trusting to your 
industry and integrity to repay me in small sums, 
as you find it convenient, out of the profits of your 
shop." 

" Oh, sir !" cried Maurice, clasping his hands 
with a strong expression of joy, " thank you ! 
thank you from the bottom of my eoul ! Sare her 
from misery, save the boy, and let me suffer as I 
ought for ray folly." 

Mr. Belton, in spite of his contempt for gamesters, 
was touched by Maurice's repentance ; but, keeping 
a steady countenance, replied in a firm tone, " Suf- 
fering for folly does nobody any good, unless it makes 
them wiser in future." 



CHAPTER III. ^H 

Mas. DoLLT, who had been unaccountably awtS 
to silence by Mr. Beltcin's manner of speaking and 
looking, broke forth the moment he had left the 
house. " Very genteel, indeed ; though he might 
have taken more notiL-e of me. See what it is, 
George, to have the luck of meeting with good 
Mends." 
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Hid Ellen. 

" You'll ail remember, I liope," said Mrs. DoHy-j 
caiGing ber voice, " that it was I who was the first ' 
tuid foremost cause of alt this, by taking George 
alwig with me to the tea-drinking at the bowling- 
green, where he first got acquainted with Mr. 
Helton." 

" Mr, Belton would never have troubled his head 
about such a little boy as George," said Ellen, " if 
it liad not been for — yon know what I mean, Mrs. 
Dolly. All I wish to say is, that George's own good' 
behaviour was the cause of our getting acquainted 1 
with this good friend." 

"And I am sure you were the cause, mother," 
said George, " of what you call my good behaviour.* 

Mrs. Dolly, somewhat vexed at this turn, changed J 
the convei-sation, saying, " Well, 'tis no matter howf" J 
we made such a good acquaintance ; let us make the^fl 
most of him, and drink his health, as becomes usy-'fl 
af^r dinner. And now, I suppose, all ii'ill go on M -X 
usual : none of our acquaintance in Paddington nee^ ^ 
know any thing of what has happened." 

Ellen, who was very little solicitous about what' * 
Mrs. Dolly's acquaintance in Paddington might 
think, observed that, so far from going on as usual, 
now they were living on borrowed money, it was fit 
they should retrench all their expences, and give npi i 
the drawing-room and jiarlour of the house tAJ 
lodgers. "So, then, we are to live like sliabby-l 
^^jffetches for the rest of our days !" cried Mrs ~ 
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" Better live like what we are, poor but in- 
dustrious ])eople," replied Ellen; "and then we 
shall never be forced tti do any thing shabby." 

"Ay, Ellen, you are, as you always are, in the 
right; and all I desire now, in this world, is to 
make up for the past, and to fall to work in some 
way or other ; for idleness was what firet led ine to 
the gaming-table." 

Mrs. Dolly opposed these good resolutions, and 
urged Maurice to send -George to Mr. Belton, to beg 
him tn lend them some more money. '.' Since he is 
in the humour to be generous, and since he has 
taken a fancy to us," said she, "why not take him 
at his word, and make punch whilst the water's hot?" 

But all that Itlrs. Dolly said was lost upon Ellen, 
who declared that she would never be so mean as to 
encroach upon such a generous friend ; and Muurice 
protested that nothing that man, woman, or dcFil, 
could say, should persuade him to live in idleness 
another year. He sent George the next morning 
to Ml'. Belton with a letter, requesting that he would 
procure employment for him, and stating what he 
thought himself fit for. Amongst Other things, he 
mentioned that he could keep accounts. That he 
could write a good hand was evident, from his letter. 
Jlr. Belton, at this time, wanted a clerk in his 
manufactory ; and, upon Maurice's repeating his 
promise never more to frequent the gaming-table, 
Mr. Belton, afl«r a trial, engaged him as his clerk, 
at a salary of 50/. per annum. 

Etery thing now went on '''^^fcit, Bome ni<ffl 
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Maurice, on whom his wife's kiniliieM had made a 
deep impression, became thoroughly intent ujxjn his 
business, and anxious to make her some amends for 
his past follies. His heart was now at ease : he came 
home, after his day's work at the counting-house, 
with an open, cheerful countenance; and Ellen tras 
perfectly happy. They sold all the furniture that 
was too fine for their present way of life to the new 
lodgers, who took the drawing-room and front par* 
lour of their house ; and lived on the profits of their 
shop: which, being well attended, was nerer in want 
of customers. 

One night, at about ten o'clock, as little George 
was sitting, reading the history of Sandford and 
Mertoo, in which he was much interested, he was 
roused by a loud knocking at the bouse door. He 
ran to open it ; but how much was he shocked at 
the sight he beheld ! It was Mrs. Dolly I her leg 
broken, and her skull fractured ! 

Ellen had her brought in, and laid upon a bed, 
and a surgeon was immediately sent for. When 
Maurice inquired how this terrible accident befel 
Mrs. Dolly, the account he received was, that she 
was ridi:ig home from the b^H' ling-green public- 
bouse, much intoxicated ; that she insisted upon 
Bt/ipping to get a glass of peppermint and braiuiy 
for her stomach ; that, seeing she had drunk too 
much already, every thing possible was done ta 
prerent her A-om taking ajiy more ; but slie would 
not be advised : she said she knew best what agreed 
with her constitution ; so she alighted and took the 
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' brandy and peppermint ; and wben she vaA to get 

upon her horse again, not being in her right senses, 
she insisted upon climbing up by a gate that was on 
the road-side, instead of going, as she was advised, 
to a bank that was a Htttc further on. The gate 
was not steady, the horse being pushed moved, she 
fell, broke her leg, and fractured her skull. 

She was a most shocking spectacle when she was 
brought home. At first she was in great agony j 
but she afterwards fell into a sort of stupor, and lay 
speechless. 

The surgeon arrived : he set her leg ; and during 
this operation, she came to her senses, but it was ou]y 
the sensibility of pain. She was then trepanned : 
but all was to no purpose — she died that night ; and 
of all the friends, as she called them, who used to 
partake in her tea-drinkings and merry-makings, 
not one said more when they heard of her death than 
" Ah, poor Mrs. Dolly ! she was always fond of a 
comfortable glass : 'twas a pity it was the death of 
her at last." 

Several tradesmen, to whom she died in debt, 
were very loud in their complaints ; and the land- 
lady at the bowling-green did not spare her memory- 
She went so far as to siiy, that it tvas a shame such 
a drunken quean should have a Christian buriaL 
What little clothes Mrs. Dolly left at her death were 
gii'eu up to her creditors. She had owed Maurice 
ten guineas ever since the first month of their coming 
to Paddington ; and when she was on her death- 
bed, during one of the intervals that she was in ber 
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senses, she bedtoned to Maurice, and told him 
Foice scarcely intelitgible, lie would tiud in her left- 
hand pocket what she ho|ied would pay him the ten 
guineas he had lent to her. However, upon search- 
ing this pocketj no money was to lie found, except 
iispence in hal^nce : nor waa there any tiling of 
value about )ier. They turned the pocket inside out, 
and shook it ; they o|)ened every paper that came 
out of it, but these were all old bills. Ellen at last 
examined a new shawl which had been thrust into 
this jiocket, and which was all crumpled up: she 
observed that one of the corners was doubled down, 
and pinned ; and upon taking out the yellow crooked 
pin, she discovered, under the corner of the shawl, a 
bit of paper, much soiled with snuff, and stained 
with liquor. " How it smells of brandy !" said 
Ellen, as she opened it. "What is it, Maurice?" 

" It is not a bank note. It is a lottery ticket, I 
do believe !" cried Maurice. " Ay, that it is ! She 
put into the lottery without letting us know any 
thing (if the matter. Well, as she said, perhaps this 
may pay me my ten guineas, and overpay me, who 
knows ! We were lucky with our last ticket ; and 
why should not we be as lucky with this, or luckier, 
hey, Ellen? We might have ten thousand pounds 
or twenty thousand pounds this time instead of five, 
why not, hey, Ellen ?" But Maurice observing 
that Ellen looked grave, and was not much charmed 
with the lottery ticket, suddenly changed his tone, _ 
and said, "Now don't you, Ellen, go to thinl(4 
that ray head will run on nothing but this 1 
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lottery ticket. It will make no difference on earth 
in me : I shall mind my business jiist as well as 
if tliere was no aucb thing, I promise you. If it 
come up a pri7.e, well and good : and if it come up 
8 blank, why well and good too. So do you keep 
the ticket, and I shall nerer think more about it, 
Ellen. Only, before you put it by, just let me look 
at the number. What makes you smile ?" 

" I smiled only because I think I know you better 
than you know yourself. But, perhaps, thitt should 
not make me smile," said Ellen : and she gare a 
deep sigh. 

" Now, wife, why will you sigh ? J can't bear 
to hear you sigh," said Maurice, angrily. " I tell 
you I know myself, and have a right to know myself, 
I say, a great deal better than you do ; and so none 
of your sighs, wife." 

Ellen rejoiced to see that his pride n-orked upon 
him in this manner ; and mildly told him she was 
rery glad to lind he thought so much about her sighs. 
"Why," said Muuricei "you are not one of those 
wives that are always taunting and acoldiog their 
husbands; and that's the reason, I take it, why a 
look or a word from you goes so far with me." He 
paused for a few moments, keeping his eyes fixed 
upon the lottery ticket ; then, snatching it up, he 
continued : " This lottery ticket may tempt me to 
game again : for, as William Deane said, putting into 
the lottery is gaming, and the worst sort of gaming. 
So, Ellen, I'll show you that though I was a fool 
once, I'll never be a fool ajMin- 411 your goodne^^ 
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vas not thrown atray upon me. I'll go anil sell thri 
lottery ticket immediately at the office, for whaterer 
it is worth : and you'll give me a kiss wlien I come 
home ugain, I know, Ellen." 

Maurice, pleased with his own resolution, went 
directly to the lottery office to sell hia ticket. He 
was ohliged to wait some time: for the place was 
crowded with persona who came to inquire after 
tickets which they had insured. 

Many of these ignorant imprudent poor people had 
hazarded guinea after guinea, till they found them- 
selres overwhelnied with Heht; and their liberty, 
character, and existence, depending on the turning 
of the wheel. What anxious faces did Maurice be- 
hold ! How many he heard, as they went out of 
the office, curse their folly for having put into the 

He pressed forward to sell his ticket. How re- 
joiced he was when he had parted with this dangerous 
temptation, and when he had received seventeen 
guineas in hand, instead of ansious hopes ! Hov 
different were his feelings at this instant from thoie 
of many that were near him ! He stood to contem- 
plate the scene. Here he saw a poor maid-servant, 
with scarcely clothes to cover her, who was stretching 
her thin neck across the counter, and asking the 
clerk, in a voice of agony, whether her ticket, 
number 43, was come up yet. 

" Number 45 }" answered the clerk, with the most 
careless air imaginable. " Yes'' (turning over the 
leaves of his book) : " Numljer 45, you say — Yes : it 
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s draiFn yesterday — a blank." The wretched 

man I'lasped her hands, and burst into tears, 
exclaiming, "Then I'm undone!" 

Nnbody seemed to hare time to attenil to her, A 
man servant, in livery, pushed her away, saying, 
" You hare your iinsu'er, and hare no more businets 
here, stopping the way. Pray, sir, is number 336, 
the ticket IVe insured* so high, come up to-day .?'" 

"Yes, sir — blank." At the word blank, the dis- 
appointed footman poured forth a volley of oaths, de- 
daring that he should be in jail before night ; to all 
wfaich the lottery-office keeper only answered, " I 
can't help it, sir ; I can't help it. It is not my fault. 
Nobody is forced to put into the lottery, sir. No- 
body's obliged to insure, sir. 'Twas your own choice, 
sir. Don't blame me." 

Meanwhile, a person behind the footman, repeat- 
ing the words he had addressed to the poor woman, 
cried, " You have your answer, sir ; don't stop the 

Maurice was particularly stnjok with the agitated 
countenance of one man, who seemed as if the sus- 
pense of his mind had entirely bereaved bim of all 
recollection. When he was pressed forward by the 
crowd, and found bimself opposite to the clerk, he 
was asked twice, " What's your business, sir?" be- 
fore he could speak ; and then could only utter the 
words — number 7-'' "Still in the wheel," was the 
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uuver. " Our messenger is Bot yet returned from 
Gaildiiall, with news of what has been dn 
lut hour. If yoii will cull again at tlirce, we can 
inswer you." The man seemed to feel this as a re- 
prieve ; but, as he was retiring, there came one with 
t Blip of paper in his hand. This wus the messenger 
bum Guildhall, who handed the paper to the clerk. 
He read aloud, " Number 7- Were you not in- 
quiring for 7, sir ?" 

" Yea," said the pale trembling man. 

" Number 7 is just come up, sir — a blank." 

At the fatal word blank, the man fell flat upon his 
face in a swoon. Those near him lifted him out into 
the street, for air. 

" Here, air ; you are going without your change, 
after waiting for it so lung," cried the clerk to Mau- 
rice ; who, touched with compassion fur the man who 
had just fallen, was following those who were carryr 
ing him out. When he got into the street, Maurice 
saw the poor creature sitting on a atone, supported 
by a hackney-c«achmaii, who held some vinegar to 
his nose, at the same time asking him if he did not 
want a coach ? 

" A c«ach ! Oh, no," said the man, as he opened 
his eyes. " I have not a farthing of money in the 
world." The hackney-coachman swore that was a 
sad case, and ran across the street to offer his services 
where tliey could be paid for ; " A coach, if you want 
one, sir. Heavy rain coming on," said he, looking 
at the silver, which he saw through the half-closed 
fingers of Maurice's hand. 
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" Yes, 1 want a coach," said Maurice : and bade 
the coachman draw up to the stone, where the poor 
man whu had swooned was sitting. Maurice waa 
really a good-natured fellow ; and he Lad peculiar 
pity for the anguish this man seemed to feel, because 
he recollected what he had suffered himself, when he 
had been ruined at the gaming-table. 

" You are not able to walk : here is a coach ; I 
will go your n-ay and aet you dotm, sir," said Mau- 
rice. 

The unfortunate man accepted this offer. As they 
went along he sighed bitterly, and once said, with 
great vehemence, " Curse these lotteries I Curse 
these lotteries !" JMaiirice now rejoiced, more than 
ever, at having conquered his propensity to gaming, 
and at baring sold his ticket. 

When they came opposite to a hosier's shop, in 
Oxford -street, the stranger thanked him, and desired 
to be set down. "This is my home," said he ; " or 
this was my home, 1 ought to say," pointing to his 
shop as he let down the coach-glass. "A sad warn- 
ing example I am ! But I am troubling you, sir, 
with what no way concerns you. I thank you, sir, 
for your cirility," added he, turning away from 
Maurice, to hide tlie tears which stood in his eyes ; 
" good day to you." 

He then prepared to get out of the coach ; but, 
whilst the coachman was letting down the step, a 
gentleman came out of the hosier's shop to the door, 
and cried, " Mr. Fulliam, I am glad you are come at 
last. I have been waiting fbr vou this half hour^ 
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vas just going away," Maurice puljed aside the flap 
of the hosier's coat, ea he was getting out, tliat he 
night peep at the gentleman who spoke ; the voice 
was 80 like William Deane'a that he was quite asto- 
niahed. — "It is! It is WiUiam Deane," cried 
Maurice, jumping out of the coach and shaking, 
bauds with his friend. 

William Deane, though now higher in the world 
than Robinson, was heartily glad to see him again, 
and to renew their old intimacy. " Mr. Fulham," 
said he, turning to the hosier, "excuse me to-day; 
I'll come and settle accounta with you to-morrow." 

On their way to Paddington, Maurice related to 
his friend all that had passed since they parted ; how 
his good luck in the lottery tempted him to try his 
fortune at the gaming-table ; how he was cheated 
by sharpers, and reduced to the brink of utter ruin ; 
how kind Ellen was towards hira in this distress; 
how he was relieved by Mr. Belton, who was induced 
to assist him from regard to Ellen and little George ; 
how Mrs. OoIIy drank herself into ill health, which 
ivould soon have killed her if she had not, in a 
drunken fit, shortened the business, by fracturing her 
skull ; and, lastly, how she left him a lottery ticket, 
which he had just sold, lest it should be the cause of 
fresh imprudence. " You see," added Maurice, " I 
do not forget all you said to me about lotteries, — 
Better take good adnce late than never. But uow, 
tell me your history." 

" No," replied William Deane ; " that I shall 
keep till we are all at dinner; Ellen and you, I and; 
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myfriend George, who, 1 hope, has not forgotten me." 
He was soon convinced that George had not forgotten 
him, by the joy he showed at seeing him again. 

At dinner, William Deane informed them that he 
was become a rich man, by having made an improve- 
ment in the machinery of the cotton-mills, which, 
after a. great deal of perseverance, he had brought to 
succeed in practice. " When I say that I am a rich 
man," continued he, " T mean richer than ever I ex- 
pected to he. I have a share in the cotton-miU, and 
am worth about two thousand pounds." 

" Aye," said Maurice, " you have trusted to your 
own sense and industry : and not to gaming and lot- 

" I am heartily rejoiced you have nothing more to 
do with them," said Wiiliara Deane : " But all this 
time you forget that I am your debtor. You lent me 
five guineas at a season when I had nothing. The 
books 1 bought with your money helped me to know- 
ledge, » ithout which I should never have got forward. 
Sow I have a scheme for my little friend George, 
tliat will, I hope, turn out to your liking. You 
say he is an intelligent, honest, industrious, lad ; and 
tliat he understands book-keeping, and writes a good 
hand : I am sure he is much obliged to you for giving 
him a good education." 

" To his mother, there, he's obliged for it all," 
said Maurice. 

" Without it," continued William Deane, " I might 
wish him very well ; but I could do little or nothing 
for him. But, as I was g()in^' to tell you, that un^ 
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fortunate man, irhom you brought to his own dfl 
the hackney-coach to-day, Maurice, is a hosier, 
had as good a business aa most in tlie city ; bnt he* 
has ruined himself entirely by gaming. He is coir* 
sderably in our debt for cotton, and I am to settle 
accounts with bira to-morrow, when he is to gire up 
all his concerns into my hands, in behalf of his 
brother, who has commissioned me to manage the 
business, and dissolve the partnership ; as he cannot 
hazard himself, eren out of friendship for a brother, 
with one that has taken to gaming. Now my friend, 
the elder Fulham, is a steady man, and is in want of 
a good lad for an upprentice. With your leave, I 
will epeak to him, and get him to take George ; and 
as to the fee, I will take care and settle that for you, 
1 am glad I have found you all out at last. No 
thanks, pray. Recollect, E am only paying my old 

As William Deane desired to have no thanks, we 
shall omit the recital of those which be received, both 
in words and looks. We hare only to inform our 
readers, farther, that George was bound apprentice 
to the hosier ; that he behaved as well as might be 
expected from his excellent education ; that Maurice 
continued, in Mr. Helton's service, to conduct him- 
self so as to secure the confidence and esteem of his 
master ; and that he grew fonder and fonder of home, 
and of Ellen, who enjoyed the delightful reflection 
that she had effected the happiness of her husband 
and lier son. 

May equal happiness attend every such good wife 
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and mother ! And may every man^ who^ like Mau« 
rice^ is tempted to be a gamester^ reflect that a good 
character^ and domestic happiness^ which cannot be 
won in any lottery^ are worth more than the ^ve 
thousand^ or even the ten thousand pounds prize^ let 
any Mrs. Dolly in Christendom say what she will to 
the contrary. 

SepL, 1799. 




Tbsrb are two sorts of content : one is connected 
vith exertion, the other with ImliitB nf indolence ; 
the first is a virtue, the second a vicp. ExumjileB of 
both may be found in abundance in Ireland. There , 
you may sometimes see a man in sound health bu1>> i 
mitting day after day to evils which a few houn* ] 
labour would remedy; and you are provoked to hear 
him say, " it will do well enough for me. Didn't it 
do for my father before me ? I cau make a shift with \ 
things for my time ; any how, I'm content-" 

This kind of content is indeed the bane of ii 
dustry. But instances of a different sort may be < 
found, in various of the Irish peasantry. Amongst I 
them we may behold men struggling with tulversity { 
with all the strongest powers of mind and body; and' J 
supporting irremediable evils with a degree of cheer* 1 
ful fortitude which must excite at once our pity and i 
admiration. 

In a pleasant village in the province of Leinater J 
there lives a family of the name of Gray. Whether 1 
or not they are any way related to Old Robin Gray, 
history does not determine; but it is very possible I 
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they are, because they came, it is said, originally 
from the nortli of Irelajid, and one of tlie sona is 
actually called Robin. Leaving this point, however, 
in the obscurity which inrolres the early history of 
the most ancient and iiUistrious families, we proceed 
to less disputable and perhaps more useful facts. It 
is well known, that is, by all his neighbours, that 
^mer Gray began life with no very encouraging 
prospects : he was the youngest of a large family, 
and the portion of his father's property that fell to 
bis share was but just sufficient to maintain his wife 
and three children. At his father's death, he had but 
one hundred pounds in ready money, and lie was 
obliged to go ioto a. poor mud-walled cabin, facing 
the door of which there was a green pool of stagnant 
water; and before the windoir, of one pane, 3 dung- 
hill, that, reaching to the thatch of the roof, shut out 
the light, and lillcd the^house with the most noisome 
smell. The ground sloped towards the house door ; 
so that in rainy weather, when the pond was full, 
the kitchen was overflowed ; and at all times the Aoor 
was so damp and soft that the print of the nails of 
brogues was left in it wherever the wearer set down 
lis foot. To be sure these nail marks could scarcely 
be seen, except just near the door or where the light 
of the lire immediately shone ; because, elsewhere, 
the smoke was so thick, that the pig mighthave been 
within a foot of you without your seeing him. The 
former inhabitants of this mansion had, it seems, 
been content without a chimney : and, indeed, almost 
without a roof; the couples and purlins of the rof) 
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tiaring once given way, had never been repaired, a) 
swagged down by the (peiglit of the thatcli, so that | 
the ends threatened the wigs of the unwary. 

The prospect without doors was scarcely mi 
couragingtoour hero than thescene within: the farm. I 
consisted of about forty acres ; and the fences of the 1 
grazing-land were so bad, tliat the neighbours' cattle I 
took possession of it frequently by day, and always J 
by night. The tillage-ground had been so ill ina> - 
oaged by his predecessor, that the land was what is 
called quite out of heart. 

If farmer Gray had also been out of heart, he and | 
his family might at this hour have been beggars. His 
situation was thought desperate by nianyof hisneigb- 
bours; and a few days after his father's decease, 
many came to condole with him. Amongst the rest 
was easy Simon; or, as some called him, soft Simon, 
on account of his unresisting disposition, and con- 
tented, or, as we should rather name it, reckless 
temper. He was a sort of a half or a half quartei' 
gentleman, had a small patrimony of a hundred o 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, a place in the excise j 
worth fifty more, and a mill, which might have been 1 
worth another hundred annually, had it not beea J 
suffered to stand still for many a year. 

" Wheugh ! Wheugh ! What a bustle w 
and what a world of trouble is here ! " cried Sin 
when he came to Gray's house, and found him on 
ladder taking off the decayed thatch ; whilst on 
his sons, a lad of about fuurteen, ivas hard at n 
filling a cart from the dunghill, which blockaded tl 
V 2 
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windoir. His youngest son, a hoy of tirelve, with a 
fac« and necl( red with heat, was making a Arain to 
carry off ihe irater from the green pond : and Rose, 
the sister, a girl of ten years old, ii'aa collecting Ihe 
ducks, which her mother was going to carry to her 
landlord's to sell. 

" Wheugh ! Whengh ! Wheugh ! Why what a 
world of bustle and trouble is here ! Troth, Jemmy 
Gray, you're in a bad way, sure enough ! Poor 
crattir ! Poorcratur!" 

" No man," replied Gray, " deserves to be called 
poor, that has his health and the use of his limbs. 
Besides," continued he, " have not I a good wife and 
good children : and, with those blessings, has not a 
man sufficient reason to be content?" 

" Ay, to be sure: that's the only way to get 
through this world," said Simon ; " whatever comes, 
just to take it easy, and be content. Content and a 
warm chimney comer is all in all, according to my 
notion." 

" Ves, Simon," said Gray, laughing ; " but your 
bind of content would never do for me. Content, 
that sits down in the chimney comer, and does no- 
thing but smoke his pipe, will soon have the house 
abont his ears ; and then what will become of Con- 
tent ?" 

" Time enough to think of that when it comes," 
said Sinion : " fretting never propped a house yet ; 
and if it did, I would rather see it fall than fret." 

" But could not you prop the house," said Gray, 

witbout fretting?" 



" Isit by putting my shoulders to it?" said Simollfl 
" My sbouldera have never been used to hard vork; 
and don't like it any way. As long as I can entj 
drink, and sleep, and have a coat to ray baek, what 
matter for the rest ? Let the world go as it will, I'm 
content Sboo ! Shoo ! The button is off the neck of 
this great coat of mine, and how rrill I keep it on ? 
A pin sure will do as well as n button, and better. 
Mrs. Gray, or miss Rose, I'll thank you kindly for a 

He stuck the pin in the place of the button, to 
fasten the great coat round his throat, and walked 
off; it pricked his chin about a dozen times before 
the day was over ; but he forgot the next day, and 
the next, and the next, to have the button sewed on. 
He was content to make shift, as he called it, with 
the pin. This is precisely the species of content 
which leads to beggary. 

Not such the temper of our friend Gray. Not ao 
inrainvenience that he could remedy, by industry or 
ingenuity, was he content to endure; but necessary 
evils he bore with unshaken patience and fortitude. 
His house (ras soon new roofed and new thatched ; 
the dunghill was removed, and spread over that part 
of his land which must wanted manure ; the putres- 
cent water of the standing pool was drained off, and 
fertilised a meadow ; and the kitchen was never again 
overflowed in rainy weather, Iwcause the labour of 
half a day made a narrow trench which carried off 
the water. The prints of the shoe-nails were no longer 
visible in the floor; Foi the two boys trod dry mill 
seeds into the clay, and beat the floor well, till they 



rendered it quite hard and even. The roams also 
were cleared of smoke, for Gray built a chimney ; 
and the kitchen windowj wliich had formerly been 
stuffed up, when the wind blew too hard, with an old 
or new hat, waa glazed. There was now light in the 
house. Li^i-ht ! tbe great friend of cleanliness and 
order. The pig could now no longer walk in and out, 
unseen and nnreprovedj he ceased to be an inmate 
of the kitchen. 

The kitchen was indeed so altered from what it 
had been during the reign of the last master, that he 
did not know it again. It was not in the least like a 
pig-stye. The walls were whitewashed ; and shelves 
were put up, on which clean wooden and pewter 
utensils were ranged. There were no heaps of forlorn 
rubbisb in the corners of the room ; nor cFcn an old 
basket, or a blanket, or a cloak, or a great coat 
thrown down, justfor a minute, out of the girl's way. 
No : Rose was a girl who always put every thing in 
its place ; and she found it almost as easy to hang a 
coat, or a cloak, upon a peg, as to throw it down on 
the floor. She thought it as convenient to put the 
basket and turf-kish out of her way, when her 
brothers had brought in the potatoes and fuel, as 
to let them lie in the middle of the kitchen, to be 
stumbled over by herself and her mother, or to be 
gnawed and clawed by a cat and dog. These may 
aeem triSes unworthy the notice of the historian ; but 
trifles such as these contribute much to the comfort 
of a poor family, and therefore deserve a place in 
their simple annals. 

It was a matter of surprise and censure to some of 



farmer Grav's neighbours, that he began by laying 
out it could not be less than ten pounds (& great 
for him !) on his house and garden at the first setting 
out ; when, to be sure, the land would have paid him 
better if the money had been laid out there. And 
why could not he make a shift to live on in the old 
cabin, for a while, as others had done before his time 
veil enough f A poor man. should be contented with 
a poor bouse. Where was tite use, said they, of laying' 
out the good ready penny in a way that would bring 
nothing in ? 

Farmer Gray calculated that he could not have 
laid out his money to better advantage ; for, by these 
ten pounds he had probably saved his wife, his chil- 
dren, and himself, from a putrid fever, or from the 
rheumatism. The former inhabitants of this house, 
who had been content to live with the dunghill close 
to the window, and the green pool overflowing the 
kitchen, and the sharp wind blowing in through the 
broken panes, had, in the course of a few years, lost 
their health. The father of the family had been 
crippled by the rheumatism, two children died of the 
fever, and the mother hud such an indammatioD in 
her eyes that she could not see to work, spin, or do 
any thing. Now the whole that was lost by the 
family sickness, the doctor's bill, and the burying of 
the two children, all together, came in three years 
to nearly three times ten pounds. Therefore Mr. 
Gray was, if we only consider money, a very prudent 
man. What could he or any body do without health ? 
Money is not the first thing to be thought of in this 
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worid; for there are many things that money cannot 
buy, and health is one of them. " Health can make 
money, but money cannot make health," said our 
(viae farmer. " And then, for the value of a few 
shillings, say pounds, vre hare light to see what tre 
are doing, and shelvvs, and a press to hold our 
clothes in. Why now, this will be all so mnch saved 
to IIS, by and by ; for the clothes will last the longer, 
and the things about us will not go to wreck ; and 
when I and the boys can come home after our (lay'a 
work to a house like this, we may be content." 

Having thus ensured, as far as it was in his power, 
health, cleanliness, and comfort in his house, our hero 
and his sons turned their attention to the farm. They 
set about to repair all the fences ; for the boys, though 
they were young, were able to help their father in the 
farm : they were willing to work, and happy to work 
with him. John, the eldest lad, could set potatoes, 
and Robin was able to hold the plough : so that Gray 
did not hire any servant-boy to help him ; nor did 
Mrs. Gray hire a maid. " Rose and I," said she, 
" can manage very well to look after the two cows, 
and milk them, and make the butter, and get some- 
thing too by our spinning. We must do without 
servants, and may be happy and content to serve 
ourselves." 

" Times will grow better ; that is, we shall make 
them better every year i we must have the roughest 
first," said Gray. 

The first year, to be sure, it was rough enough ; 
and, do what they couldj they could not do more than 



make tbe rent of the farm, which rent amaunled to 
forty pounds. Tbe fandlord was a Sir. Hopkins, 
a^nt to a gentleman who resided in England. Mr. 
Hopkins insisted upon haring the rent paid up to ibe 
day, and » it was. Gray contented bimftelf by think- 
ing that this was perhaps for tbe best. " When the 
rent is once paid," said he, " it cannut be caJted for 
igain, and I am in no man's power; that's a great 
comfort. To be sure, if the half year's rent was left 
in my hands for a few months, it might hate been of 
gerrice : but it is better not U> be under an obligation 
to such a man as Mr. Hopkins, who would make ub 
pay for it in some shape or other, when we least ex- 
pected it." 

Mr. Hopkins was what is called in Ireland a mid- 
dle-m&n; one that takes land from great proprietors, 
to set it again at an advanced, and often an esorbi* 
tant, price to tlie poor. Gray had his land at a fair 
rent, because it was not from Mr. Hopkins his iatber 
had taben the lease; but from the gentleman to whom 
this man was agent. Mr. Hopkins designed to buy the 
land, which Gray farmed; and he therefore wished to 
make it appear as unprolitable as possible to his land- 
lord, who, living in England, knew but little of his 
own estate. " If these Grays don't pay the rent," 
said he to hia drii'sr, " pound their cattle, and sell at 
the end of eight days. If they break and run away, 
I shall have the land clear, and may make a. compli. 
ment of it to tenants and friends of my i 
comes into my hands." 

He was rather disappointed, when the rent was 
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paid to llie day. " But," said he, " it won't be so 
next year; the man is laying out his money on the 
ground, on draining and fencing, and that won't pay 
suddenly. We'll leare the rent in his hands for a 
year or bo, and bring down an ejectment npon him, 
if be once gets into our power, as he surely will. 
Then, all that he has done to the house will be so 
much in my way. What a. fool he was to lay out his 

It happened, however, that the money which Gray 
k*d laid out in making his house comfortable and neat 
was of the greatest advantage to him, and at a time 
wd in t> way which he least expected. His cottage 
wts within sight of the high road, that led to a town 
ftum which it was ahout a mile distant. A regiment 
0^ Gnglisb arrived, to be quartered in the town ; and 
tke wires of some of the soldiers came a few hours 
Wter ibeir husbands. One of these women, a ser- 
gMBt*» wife, was taken suddenly in labour, before 
ihey r«ttchetl the town ; and the soldier who con- 
dfuctej the buggage-cart in which she was, drew up 
l» th« lirst amongst a row of miserable cabins, that 
wwv by tl»e road-side, to ask the people if they would 
gti« he* liHl^fiug : hut the sick woman was shocked at 
tlx: li^bt uf the smoke and dirt of this cabin, and 
b«({^<ul tu b« carried on to the neat whitewashed cot- 
ta^u tbat sbn nnw at a little distance. — This was 
Ciny'a house. 

t-li* Htie rweived the stranger with the greatest 
kiuiiniMs aud )iu^>itality ; she was able to offer her a 
that was perfectly dry and clean. 
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Gray replied be w» ofaliged to Imb fardMaftr «f 
the horse, but that he cs«U Mt tUaicif acnytnig i$ ; 
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any thing \a the way of payment. 

The sergeant was nitve and more pleased by farmer 
Gray's generosity. " Well," taid he, " I heard, 
before I came to Ireland, that the Irish were the 
most hospitable people on the face of the earth ; and 
90 I find it come true, and I shall always say so, 
wherever I'm quartered hereafter. And now do 
pray answer nie, is there any the least thing I can 
ever do to oblige you ? for, if the truth must be told 
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of me, I don't like to lie under an obligation, any 
more than another, where I can help it." 

" To show you that I do not want to lay you 
ouder one," said Gray, " I'll tell you how you can do 
as much for me, and ten times as much, as I have 
done for you; and thix without hurting yourself or 
any of your employers a penny." 

" Say how, and it shall be done," 

" By letting me havB the dung of the barracks, 
which will make my land and me rich, without 
making you poorer; for I'll give you the fair price, 
whatever it is. I donH ask you to wrong your em- 
ployers of a farthing." 

The sergeant promised this should be done, and 
rejoiced that he had found some means of serving his 
friend. Gray covered t«n acres with the manure 
brought from the barracks ; and the next year these 
acres were in excellent heart. This was sufficient for 
the grazing of ten cows : he had three, and he bought 
seven more ; and with what remained of his hundred 
pounds, after paying for the cows, be huilt a shed and 
a cow-house. His wife, and daughter Rose, who was 
now about fourteen, were excellent managiirs of the 
dairy. They made, by butter and butter-milk, about 
four jwunds each cow within the year. The butter 
they salted and took to market, at the neighbouring 
town; the butter milk they sold to the country 
people, who, according to the custom of the neigh- 
bourhood, came to the house for it. 

Beside this, they reared live calves, which, at a 
year old, they sold fur fifWn guineas and a half. The 



dairy did not, )io«-ever, employ aii the time of thit ' 
industrious mother and daughter; tliey had time for 
epinuin^, and by this cleared six guineas. Tbeyalso 
made some little matter by poultry; but that wa> 
only during the first year: afterwards Mr. Hopkins 
sent notice that they must pay all the dutif-Jimil, and 
dulff-geese, and tnrket/s,* charged in the leasCj or 
compound with him by paying two guineas a year. 
This gentleman had many methods of squeezing 
money out of poor tenants ; and he was not inclined 
to spare tlie Grays, whose farm he now more than 
erer wished to possess ; because its value had been 
considerably increased, by the judicious industry of 
the fanner and his sons. 

Young as they were, both farmer Gray's sons had 
a share in these improvements. The eldest had 
drained a small field, n'hich used Xa be called the 
rushy field, from its having been quite covered with 
rushes. Now there was not a rush to be found upon 
it, and his father gave himthe profits of the field, and 
said that it should be called by his name. Robin, the 
youngest son, had, by his father's advice, tried a little 
experiment, which many of his neighbours ridiculed 
at first, and admired at last. The spring, which used 
to supply the duck'pond, that often flooded the house^ 
was at the head of a meadow, that sloped with a fall 
sufficient to let the water run off. Robin flooded the 
meadow, at the proper season of the year ; and it 
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' produced afterwards a crop such ns nerer Lad been 
Been there before. His father called this meaduir 
Robin's meadow, and gave him the value of the bay 
tbat was made upon it. 

"Now, my dear boys," said this good fother, "you 
hare made a few guineas for yourselves; and here are 
& few more for yuu, all that I can spare: let us see 
what you can do with this money. I shall take a 
pride in seeing you get forward by your own in- 
dustry and cleverness ; I don't want you to slave for 
me all your best days ; but shall always be ready, as 
a father should be, to give you a helping hand." 

The sons had scarcely a word in answer to this, 
for their hearts were full ; but that night, when 
they were by themselves, one said to the other, 
"Brother, did you see Jack Reel's letter to his 
Aither? They say be has sent home ten guineas 
to him. Is there any truth in it, think you?" 

" Yes ; I saw the letter, and a kinder never was 
written from son to father.* The ten guineas I saw 
paid into the old man's band; and, at that same mi- 
nute, I wished it was I that was doing the same by 
my own fiither." 

" That was just what I was thinking of, when I 
asked you if you saw the letter. Why, Jack Reel 
had nothing, when he went abroad, with the army to 
Egypt, last year. Well, I never had a liking myself 
to follow the drum ; but it's almost enough to tempt 

! to it. If I thought I could send home ten 
' ^ineas to myfather, I would 'list to-morrow." 
■ TliU it het. 



^r-*'Tliat would not be well done of you, Rubin," 
jajd John; "for myfatber would rather bAvet/ou, n 
great deaJ, than the ten guineas, I am sure: to say 
notbing of tny poor mother, and Rose, and myself, 
irho would be sorry enough to hear of your being 
knocked on the head, as is the fate, sooner or later, 
of them that follow the army. I irouM rather be 
any of the trades that hurt nobody, and do good to 
a many along with myself, as father said, t'other 
day. TItcn, what a man makes so, lie wakes with a 
safe conscience, and be can enjoy it." 

" You are right, John, and I was wrong to talk of 
'UsHng" said R«bin ; " but it was only Jack R«erd 
letter, and the ten guineas sent to his father, that put 
it into my head. I may make as much for my father 
by staying at home, and minding my business. So 
now, good night to you ; I'll go to sleep, and we can 
talk more about it all tn-morrow." 

The next morning, as these two youths were setting 
potatoes for the family, and considering to what they 
should turn their hands when the potatoes were all 
get, they were interrupted by a little gasman, who 
came running up as hard as hec:iuld, crying, "Mur- 
der! Murder! Simon O'Dougherty wants you. For 
the lov-e of God, cross the bog in all haste, to help 
pull out his horse, that has tumbled into the old tan- 
pit, there beyond, in the night!" 

The two brothers immediately followed the boy, 
carrying with them a rope and a halter ; a» they 
guessed that sof) Simon would not have either. They 
found him wringing his bands beside the tan-pit, I 
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wbicB liis horse lay siDotheHng. A little rag^d 
boy was tugging at the horse's head, with a short bit 
of hay-rope. "Oh, murder! murder! What will 
I do for a halter ? Sure the Horse will be lost, for 
want of a halter; and where in the wide world miU 
I look for one," cried Simon, without stirring one 
inch from the spot. " Oh, the blessing of Heaven 
be with you, lads," continued he, turning at the 
eight of the Grays; "you've brought us a halter. 
But see ! it's just over with the poor beast. All the 
world put together will not get him alive out of 
that. I must ])ut up with the loss, and be content. 
He cost roe fifteen good guineas, and he could 
leap better than any horse in the county. Oh, 
what a pity on him! what a pity! But, take it 
easy; that's all we have for it ! Poor cralur! Poor 

Without listening to Simon's lamtntationa, the 
active lads, by the help of Simon and the tiro boys, 
pulled the horse out of the pit. The poor animal was 
nearly exhausted by stniggling: but, after some time, 
he stretched himself, and, by degrees, recovered 
sufficiently to stand. One of his legs, however, was 
so much hurt that he coiild scarcely walk ; and Simon 
said he would surely go lame for life. 

"Who now would ever have thought of his stray- 
ing into such an ugly place, of all others? " continued 
he. " I know, for my share, the spot is so overgrown 
with grass and rubbish, of one kind or other, and it's 
so long since any of the tanning business was going 
on here, in ray uncle O'Haggarty's time, that I quits 
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forgot there vcre Biich things as tan-pits, or any 
maimer of pits, in my possession ; ajid I wish tliese 
bad been far enoiig]i off before my own little famous 
sir Hyacinth O'Brien had atrajed into them, laming 
himself for life, like a blockhead. For the case was 
this : I came home late last night, not as sober as a 
judge, and, finding no one up but the girl, I gare 
her the horse to put into th-e stable, and she forgot 
the door after her, which wants a lock ; and there 
being but a scanty feed of oats, owing to the boy's 
negligence, and no baiter to secure the beast, my 
poor sir Hyacinth strayed out here, as ill luck would 
have it, into the tan-pit. Bad luck to my uncle 
O'Haggarty, that had the ta.n-yard here at all ! He 
might hare lived as became him, without dirtying his 
hands with the tanning of dirty hides." 

" I was just going," said John Gray, " to comfort 
you, Simon, for the laming of your horse, by observ- 
ing that, if you had your tan-yard in order again, 
you could soon make up the price of another hnrae." 

" Ohoo ! I would nut be bothered with anything 
of the kind- There's the mill of Rosanna there, be- 
yond, was the plague of my life, till it sto]i])ed; and 
I was glad to have fairly done with it. Them that 
come after me may set it a going again, and welcome. 
I have enough just to serve my time, and am content 
«ny way." 

" But, if you could get a fair rent for the tan- 
yard, would you set it ?" said John. ■ 

" To that I should make no objection in h'fe ; pro- J 
Tided I had no trouble with it," replied Simon. 
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" Anil, if you could get somebody to keep tbe mill 
of Rosanna going, without giving you any trouble, 
you would not object to that, would you?" said 

" Not I, to be sure," replied Simon, laughing. 
" Whatever God sends, be it more or less, I am con- 
tent. But I would not have you think me a fool for 
all I talk so easy about the matter ; I know very 
well what I might hare got for the mill some years 
ago, when first it stopped, if I would have set it to 
the man that proposed for it ; but, though he was as 
gubstautial a. tenant as ynu could see, yet he affronted 
me once, at the last election, by calling a freeholder 
of mine over the coals; and so I was proud of an 
opportunity to show him I did not forget. So I re- 
fused to let him the mill on any terms ; and I made 
him a speech for his pride to digest at the same time. 
' Mr. Hopkins,' said I, ■ the lands of Rosanna 
have been in my family these two hundred yeara and 
upwards ; and though, nowadays, many men think 
that every thing is to be done for money, and thougli 
you, Mr. Hopkins, have made as much money as 
loost men could in the same time, — all which I don't 
envy you, — yet I must make bold to tell you, that 
the lands of Rosanna, or any part or parcel thereof, 
is what you'll never have whilst I'm alive, Mr. 
Hopkins, for love or money.' The spirit of the 
O'Doughertys waR up within me ; and though all the 
world calls me easy Simon, I have my own share of 
proper spirit. These mushroom money-makers, that 
start up from the very dirt under one's feet, I 
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a: my part swallow them. Now I should be liap)iy 
to gire you a. lease of the mill of Rosanna, after re- 
fusing Hopkins; for you and your father before you, 
ladsj have been always very civil to mc. My tan- 
pits and all I'm ready to talk to you about, and thank 
you for pulling my horse out fur me this morning. 
Will you walk up and look at the mill ? I would 
attend you myself, but must go to the farrier about 
sir Hyacinth's leg, instead of standing talking here 
any longer. Good morning to you kindlv. The 
girl will give you the key of the mill, and sho\r you 
CTery thing, the same as myself." 

Simon gathered his great coat about him, and 
walked away to the farrier ; whilst the two brothers 
rejoiced that they should see the mill without hear- 
ing him talk the whole time. Simon, haying nothing 
to do all day long but to talk, was an indefatigable 
gossip. When the lands of Rosanna were in question, 
or when bis pride was touched, be was terribly fluent. 



mt CHAPTER II. -^ 

Upon examining the mill, which was a common 
oat-mill, John Gray found that the upper mill-stone 
was lodged upon the lower ; and that this was all 
which presented the mill from going. No other part 
of it was damaged or out of repair. As to the 
tan-yard, it was in great disorder; but it was very 
conveniently situated; was abundantly supplied with 



water on one side, and had an oak copse at tlie back, 
I flo that tan could readily be procured- It is true that 
■ JQie bark of these uak trees, which had been planted 
WTty his careful uncle O'Haggarty, had heen much 
damaged since Siraon came into poseessiun ; for he 
had, with his customary negligence, suffered cattle 
to get amongst them. He had also, to supply him- 
self with ready money, occaaionally cut down & great 
deal of the best timber before it arrived at its full 
growth; and at this time the Grays found every tree 
of tolerable size marked for destruction with the ini* 
tials of Simon O'Dougherty's name. 

Before they said any thing more about the mill 
or the tan-yard to Siiiinn, these ]irudent brothers 
I consulted their father ; he advised them to begin 
■^MUitiously, by offering to manage the mill and the 
ft'tan-yard, during the ensuing season, for Simon, for a 
certain share in the profits; and then, if they should 
find the business likely t« succeed, they might take 
a lease of the whole. Simon willingly made this 
agreement; and there was no danger in dealing with 
him, because, though careless and indolent, he was 
honest, and would keep his engagements. It was 
settled that John and Robin should have the power, 
at the end of the year, either to hold or give up all 
cnncem in the mill and tan-yard ; and, in the mean 
time, they were to manage the business for Simon, 
and to have srich a share in the profits as woidd pay 
them reasonably fur their time and labour. 

Tliey succeeded beyond their expectations in the 
(pAfii^nient of the mill and tan-yard during their 



j-ear of probation ; and Simon, at the end of that 
time, was extremely glad tn give them a lung lease iif 
the premises, upon their paying him down, by way 
of fine, the Sum of one hundred and fifty pounds. 
This Bum their father, who had good credit, and who 
coald gire excellent security upon his farm, which 
was now in a flouriahing condition, raised for them ; 
and they determined to repay him the money by 
regular yearly portions out of their profits, 

Snccese did not render these young men pro*' 
sumptuous or negligent: they went on steadily with 
busfiness, were contented to live frugally and work 
hard for some years. Many of the sons of neigh- 
bouring tradesmen and farmers, who were able per- 
haps to buy a horse or two, or three good coats 
year, and who act up for gentlemen, and spent thein 
days in hunting, shooting, or cock-fighting, thought 
that the Grays were poor-spirited fellows fur stick- 
ing so close to business. They prophesied that, even 
when these brothers should have made a fortune, 
they would not have the liberality to spend or enjoy 
it; but this prediction was not verified. The Grays 
had not been brought up to place their happiness 
merely in the scraping together pounds, shillings, 
and pence; they valued money for money's worth, 
not for money's sake ; and, amongst the pleasures it 
could purchase, they thought that of contributing to 
the happiness of their pai-ents and friends the greatest. 
When they had paid their father the hundred and 
fifty pounds he had advanced, their next object was 
ta build a neat cottage for him, near the wood and 






tuill of Rasanoa, on a beautiful spot, upon which 
they had once heard him say that he should like to 
have a house. 

We mentioned that Mr. Hopkins, the agent, had 
a view to this farm ; and that he was desirous of 
getting rid of the Grays : but this he found no easy 
matter to accomplish, because the rent was altrays 
punctually paid. There was no pretence for driving, 
even for the duty-fowls ; Mrs. Gray always had them 
ready at the proper time. Mr. Hopkins was farther 
provoked by seeing the rich improvements which our 
farmer made every year on his land: hisenvy, which 
could be moved by the meanest objects of gain, was 
continually excited by his neighbour's successful in- 
dustry. To-day he envied him his green meadows, 
and to-morrow the crocks of butter, packed on the 
car for Dublin. Farmer Gray's ten cows, which 
regularly passed by Air. Hopkins's window morning 
and evening, were a sight that often spoiled his 
breakfast and supper: but that which grieved this 
envious man the most was the barrack manure ; he 
would stand at his window, and, with a heavy heart, 
count the car loads that went by to Gray's farm. 

Once he made an attempt to ruin Gray's friend, 
the sergeant, by accusing him secretly of being 
bribed to sell the barrack manure to Gray for less 
than he had been offered for it by others : but the 
officer to whom Mr. Hopkins made this complaint 
was fortunately a man who did not like secret infor- 
mations: he publicly inquired into the truth of the 
matter, and the sergeant's honestyand Mr. Hopkins'i 



and contrasted. 

iuIerfereDce was 
ficial to Gray ; for tlie offit-er told the story to the 
colonel of the regiment which was next quartereil in 
the town, and he to the officer who succeeded him ; 
so that year after year Mr. Hopkins ap)ilied in vain 
for the barrack manure. Farmer Grav had always 
the preference, and the hatred of Mr. Hopkiiis knew 



no bounds ; 

law, of which h« w 

are expensive. • 

At length, how* 
annoging hia cneni< 
Hopkins lay hetwei 



o bounds but the letter of the 
r mindful, becaose lawsuits 



er, he devised a legal mode of 
Some land hetonging tu Mr- 

1 Gray's farm and the only bog 
in the aeiglibourhood : now he would not permit 
Mr. Gray, or any body belonging to him, to draw turf 
upon his bog-ru3<I ; and he absolutely forbade his 
own wretched tenants to sell turf to the object of his 
envy. By these means, he flattered himself he 
should literally starve the enemy out of house and 

Things were in this situation when John and 
Robin Gray determined to build a house for their 
father at Rosanna. They made no secret to him of 
their intentions ; for they did not want to surprise 
but to please him, and to do every thing in the 
manner that would be most convenient to him and 
their mother. Their sister. Rose, was in all their 
counsels ; and it had been for the last three yearn 
line of her chief delights to go, after her day's work 
was done, to the mill at Bosanna, to see how her 
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brothers vere guing mi. How happy are those 
families where there is ao eavy or jealousy ; but in 
u'hich each individual takes an interest in the pros- 
l>erity of the whole! Fanner Gray was heartily 
pleased with the gratitude and generositvof his boys, 
as he still continued to call them ; though, by-the- 
bye, John was now three -and-twenty, and his brother 
only two years younger. 

" My dear boys," said he, " notliing could be 
more agreeable to me and yuur mother than to have 
a snug cottage near you both, on the very spot which 
you say I pitched upon two years ago. This cabin 
that we now lire in, after all I have tried to do to 
prop it up, and notwithstanding all Rose does to 
keep it neat and clean withinaide, is hut a craay sort 
of a place. We are able now to have a better house, 
and 1 shall be glad to be out of the reach of Mr. 
Hopkins's persecution. Therefore, let us set about 
and build the new house. You shall contribute 
your share, my boys ; but on!v a share : mind, I say 
only a share. And I hope next year to contribute 
my share towards building a hou^e fur each of you ; 
it is time yoti should think of marrying, and settling : 
it is no bad thing to have a house ready for a bride. 
We shall have quite a little colony of our own at 
Bosanna. Who knows but I may live to see my 
grand-children, ay, and my great- grand-children, 
eettleit there all round me, industrious and con> 
tented ?" 

Oood-wil] is almost as e.<fpeditious and effectual as 
Aladdin's lamp :— the new cottage for farmer Gray 
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was built at Rosanna, and be took possesion of it 
the enauing spring. They next made a garden, and 
furaiahed it with all sorts of useful vegetables and 
some pretty flowers. Rose had great pleasure in 
taking care of this gai-den. Her brothers also laid 
out a small green lawn before the door ; and planted i 
the boundaries with white-tliorn, crab-trees, lilacst 
and laburnums- The lawn sloped down to the water-' 
side ; and the mill and copse behind it were seen 
frum the jMirloiir windows, A prettier cottage, in- 
deed so pretty a one, was never before seen in this 
county. 

But what was better far than the pretty cottage, 
or the neat garden, or the green lawn, or the white- 
thorn, the crab-trees, the lilacs, and the laburnumSi 
was the content that smiled amongst them. 

Many who have hundreds and thousands are mi- 
serable, because they still desire more ; or rather 
because thev know not what they would have. For 
instance, Mr. Hopkins, the rich Mr. Hopkins, wbo- 
had scraped together in about fifteen years aborv 
twenty thousand, some said thirty thousand pounds, 
had never been happy for a single day, either whilst 
he was making this fortune ur when he had made it ; 
for he was of an avaricious, discontented, temper. 
The more he had, the more he desired. He could 
not bear the prosperity of his neighbours ; and if his 
envy made him industrious, yet it at the same time 
rendered him miserable. Though he was what the 
world calls a remarkably fortunate man, yet the 
feelings of his own mind prevented him from enjoy-.- 
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ing liiB success. He had no wife, no children, to 
sliare liia wealtb. He would not marry, because a 
wife is exiiensive; and children are worse than taxes. 
His whole soul was absorbed in the lore of gain. He 
denied himself not only the comforts but the common 
necessaries of life. He was alone in the world. He 
was conscious that no human being loved him. He 
read his history iu the eyes of all his neighbours. 

It was luiown that he had risen upon the ruin of 
others; and the higher he had risen, the more con- 
spicuous became the faults of his character. When- 
ever any man grew negligent of his affairs, or by 
misfortune was reduced to distress, Hopkins was at 
hand to take advantage of his necessities. His first 
approaches were always made under the semblance 
of friendship; but his victims soon repented their 
imprudent confidence when they felt themselves in 
his power. Unrestrained by a sense of honour or 
the feelings of humanity, he felt no scruple in pur- 
suing his interest to the very verge of what the law 
would call fraud. Even liis own relations complained 
that he duped them without scruple; and none but 
Strangers to his character, or persons compelled by 
necessity, would have any dealings with this man. 
Of what advantage to him, or to any one else, were 
the thousands he had accumulated i* 

It may be said that such beings are necessary in 
society; that their industry is productive ; and that, 
therefore, they ought to be preferred to the idle, 
unproductive members of the community : but 
wealth and happiness arc not the same things. 



Perbsps, at some future period, enlightened poli- 
tidans may think the happiness of nations mors 
important than their wealth. In this point of riew, 
they would consider all the members of society, who 
are productive of happiness, as neither useless nor 
despicable; and, on the contrary, they would con- 
temn and discourage those who merely accumulate 
money, without enjoying or dispensing happiness. 
But some centuries must probably elapse before suck 
a philosophic race of politicians can arise. In thfr'l 
mean time, let us go on with our story. 



CHAPTER HI. 



Mr. Hopkins was enraged when he found that his 
expected rictim escaped his snares. He saw the 
pretty cottage rise, and the mill of Kosanna work, in 
despite of his malevolence. He long brooded over' 
his malice in silence. As lie stood one day on the 
top of a high mount on his own estate, from which 
he had a riew of the surrounding country, his eyea' 
fixed upon the little paradise in the possession of hra 
He always called those his 
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take, in the language of the passions. 

" The Rosanna mill shall be stopped before this 
day twelvemonth, or my name is not Hopkins," said 
li e to himself. " I hare sworn vengeance againet 
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tliDK Grays ; but I will humble them to tlie dust, 
before I have done with them. I shall never sleep 
in peace till I have driven those people from the 
country." 

It was, however, no easy matter to drive from the 
country such inoffeDsiTe inhabitants. The first 
thing Mr. Hopkins resolved upon was to purchase 
from Simon O'Dougherty the field adjoining to that 
in which the mill stood. The hrook flowed through 
this field, and Mr. Hopkins saw, with malicious 
satisfaction, that he could at a small expense turn the 
e of the streamj and cut oiF the water from the 
mill. 

Poor Simon by this time had reduced himself to a 
situation in which his pride was compelled to yield 
to pecuniary considerations. Within the last three 
years, his circumstances had been materially changed. 
Whilst he was a bachelor, his income had been ssf* 
ficient to maintain him in idleness. Soft Simon, 
however, at last, took it into his head to marry; or 
rather a cunning damsel, who hud been his mistress 
le years, took it into her head to make him 
marry. She was skilled in the arts both of wheedling 
and scolding : to resist these united powers was too 
much to be expected from a man of Simon'a easy 
temper. 

He argued thus with himself: — "She has cost me 
more as she is than if ahe had been my wife twice 
over; for she has no interest in looking after any 
thing belonging to me, hut only just living on from 
day to day, uud making the most for herself and her 




children. And the chiUlre 
way, anatcliinj; what they ' 
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make aure of for 
tbemselTes. Now, if I make her my lawfiil wife, as 
she desires, tlie property will be hers, oB well as 
mine ; and it will be her interest to look after all. 
She is a stirring, notable SFoman, and will save me a 
world of trouble, and make the bent of every thing 
for faer children's sake ; and they, being then all 
acknowledged by me, will make my interest their 
own, SB she says; and, besides, this is the only way | 
left me to have peace." 

To avoid the cares and plagues of matrimony, and 
that worst of plagues a wife's tongue, Simon lirst was 
induced to keep a mistress, and now, to silence his 
mistress, he made her his wife. She assured him 
that, till she was his lawful lady, she never should 
have peace or quietness ; nor could she, in conscience, 
suffer him to have a. moment's rest. 

Simon married her, to use his own phrase, out of 
hand: but the marriage was only the beginning of ' 
new troubles. The bride had honles and clans of 
relations, trho came pouring in from all quarters to 
pay their respects to Mrs. O'Dougherty. Her good 
easy man could not shut his doors against any one : 
the O'Doughertys were above a hundred years, ay 
two hundred years ago, famous for hospitality; and 
it was incumbent upon Simon O'Dougherty to keep 
up the honour of the family. His four children were 
now to be maintained in idleness; for they, like their 
father, had an insurmountable aversion to business, 
The public opininn of Simon suddenly changed. 
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Tbose who were any way related to the O'Dough- 
ertys, and who dreailed that he and his cliildren 
should apply to them for pecuniary assistance, began 
the cry against him of, "What a shame it is* that 
the man does not do sometiiing for himself and his 
family! How can those expect to be helped who 
won't help themselves i He is contented, Indeed ! 
Yes, and he must soon be contented to sell the lands 
that have been in the family 30 long ; and then, by 
and by, he must he content, if he does not bestir 
himself, to be carried to jail. It is a sin for any one 
to be content to eat the bread of idleness ! " 

These and similar reproaohes were uttered often, 
in our idle hero's presence. They would perhaps 
have excited him to some sort of exertion, if his 
friend, sir Hyacinth O'Brien, had not, in conse- 
quence of certain electioneering services, and in 
consideration of his being one of tbe best sportsmen 
in the county, and of Simon's having named a horse 
after him, procured for him a place of about fifty 
pounds a year in the revenue. Upon the profits of 
this place Simon contrived to live, in a shambling 
Bort of way. 

How long he might have shuffled on is a problem, 
which must now for ever remain unsolved ; for his 
indolence was not permitted to take its natural 
course; his ruin was accelerated by the secret 
operation of an active and malignant power. 



had determined to get that field 
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&lrich joined to Gray's mill, and who well knew 
that the pride of the O'Doughertys would resist the 
idea of selling to htm any part or parcel of the lands 
of Rosanna, devised a scheme to reduce Simon to 
immediate and inextricable distress. Simon was, as 
it might have been foreseen, negligent in discharg- 
ing the duties of his office, which was that of a 
supervisor. 

He either did not know, or connived at the prac- 
tices, of sundry illegal distillers in his neighbourhood. 
Malicious tongues did not scruple to say that he took 
money, upon some occasions, from the delinquents; 
but this he positively denied. Possibly his wife and 
sons knew more of this matter than he did. They 
sold certain scraps of paper, called protections, to 
several petty distillers, whose safest protection would 
have been Simon's indolence. One of the scraps of 
paper, to which there was O'Dorigherty's signature, 
fell into the hands of Mr. Hopkins. 

That nothing might be omitted to ensure his 
disgrace, Hopkins sent a person, on whom he could 
depend, to give Simon notice that there was an 
illegal still at such a house, naming the house for 
which the protection was granted. Soft Simon 
received the information with his customary care- 
lessness, said it was too late to think of going to 
seize the still that evening, and declared he would 
have it seized the nest day: but the next day he 
put it off, and the day afterwards he forgot it, and 
the day after that he received a letter from the 
collector of excise, summoning him to answer to an 
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information wh!cli had been laid against hini for 
misconduct. In this emergency, he resolFcd to have 
recourse to his friend sir Myacinth O'Brien, who, 
he thought, couUt make interest to skreen him from 
justice. Sir Hyacinth gave him a letter to the 
collector, who happened to be in the country. Away 
he (vent with the letter : he was met on the road by 
a friend, who advised Iiim to ride as hard after the 
collector as he could, to overtake him before he 
should reach counsellor Quin's, where he was en- 
gaged to dine. Cimnsellor Quin was candidate for 
the county, in oppoaition to sir Hyacinth O'Brien ; 
and it was well understood that whomever the one 
favoured the other hated. It behoved Simon, there- 
fore, to overtake the collector before he should be 
within the enemy's gates. Simon whipped and 
spurred, and puRed and fretted, but all in vain ; for 
he was mounted upon tlie horse which, as the reader 
may remember, fell into the tan-pit. The collector 
reached counsellor Quin's long before Simon arrived ; 
and, when he presented sir Hyacinth's letter, it was 
received in a manner that showed it came too lat«. 
Simon lost his place and his tifty pounds a year ; but 
what he found moat trying to his temper were the 
reproaches of his wife, which were loud, bitt«r, and 
unceasing. He knew, from esperience, that nothing 
could silence her but letting her "have all the plea;" 
so he suffered her to rail till she was quite out of 
breath, and he very nearly asleeji, anil then said. 
What you have been observing is all very just, no 
doubt: but since a thii be recalled, and 



B that are npan the gtotind, as our prurorb si 
em go no lower, that's a great cvmfort ; so « 
be ccntent." 

" Content, in tmtb ! la it content to liv 
poUtoes and salt ? 1, that am your lawful 
Ami yon, that are an O'Dougherty too, to let your I 
lady be demeaned and looked down upon, as she wilft fl 
be now, even by them that are sprung up from 
nothing since yesterday. There's Rlrs. Gray, orer 
yonder at Rosanna, living on your own land : look 
at her and look at me ! and see what a differemii 

" Some difference there surely is," said Siiiioii. 

" Some difference there surely is," repuatcd Mrs* I 
O'Dougherty, raising her voice to the shrillont r 
of objurgation ; for she was provoked by a sigb thkV'^ 
escaped Simon, as he ])r<>nounced his re|ily ; t 
rather his acceding sentence. Nothing, in sonM^'l 
cases, provokes a female so much as agreeing witb< 1 

" And if there is some difference betwixt me iinil | 
Mrs. Gray, I should be glad to know trhoso fHult \ 
that is?" 

" So should I, Mrs. O'Dougherty." 

"Then I'll tell you, instantly, whose fault it is,,! 
Mr. O'Dougherty: the fault is your o 
O'Dougherty. No, the fault is mine, Mr. O'Doughr- J 
erty, for marrying you, or consorting with you at alt. j 
If I had been matched to an active, industriouii I 
man like Mr. Gray, I might have been as well is. J 

(S world and better than Mrs. Gray ; for I shuuldt 
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a fortune better tlian she, or any of lier seed, 
breed, or generation ; and it's a. Bcanila) in the face 
of the world, and all the world says so, it's b scandal 
to see them Grays flourishing and settling a colony, 
there at Rusanna, at our espence!" 

" Not at our expence, my dear, for you know we 
made nothing of either tan-yard or mill ; and now 
they pay us thirty pounds a year, and that punc- 
tually too. What should we do without it, now we 
have lost the place in the revenue ? I am sure I 
think we were very lucky to get such tenants as the 

I " In truth, I think no such thing ,- for if you had 
been blessed with the sense of a midge, you might 
have done all they have done yourself: and then 
what a different way your lawful wife and family 
would have been in ! I am sure I wish it had 
pleased the saints above to have married me, when 
they were about it, to such a man as farmer Gray or 
Jiis sons." 

" As for the sons," said Simon, "they are a little 
out of the way in point of age, but to farmer Gray 
I see no objection in life ; and, if lie sees none, and 
will change wives, I'm sure. Ally, I shall be content." 
The sort of composure and dry humour with which 
L Simon made this last speech overcame the small 
' Kmains of Mrs. O'Dongherty's patience : she burst 
into a passion of tears ; and from this hour, it being 
now iiast eleven o'clock at night, from this hour till 
six in the morning she never ceased weeping, wait- 
ing, and upbraiding. 



Simon rose from his sleepless bed, saying, " The 
■saints above, as you call tlieoi, must take care of you 
now. Ally, any how ; for I'm fairly tired out : so I 
must go a-huDting or a-shooting with my friend, air 
Hyacinth O'Brien, to recruit my spirits." 

The unfortunate Simon fuund, to his mortification, 
that his horse was bo lame he could scarcely walk. 
Whilst he was considering where he could borrow a 
horse, just for the day's hunt, Air. Hopkins rode 
into his yard, mounted upoo a fine hunter. Though 
naturally supercilious, this gentleman could stoop to 
conquer : he was well aware of Simon's dislike to 
bim, but he also knew that Simon was in distress 
for money. Even the strongest passions of those 
who involve themselves in pecuniary difficulties must 
yield to the exigencies of the moment. Easy Simon's 
indolence had now reduced him to a situation in 
which his pride was obliged to bend to his interest. 
Mr. Hopkins had once been repulsed with haughti- 
ness by the representative of the O'Dougherty 
fomily, when he offered to purchase some of the 
family estate ; but his proposal was now better timed, 
and was made with all the address of which he wag 
master. He began by begging Simon to give him 
his opinion of the horse on which he was mounted, 
as he knew Mr. O'Dougherty was a particular good 
judge of a hunter ; and he would not buy it, from 
counsellor Quin's groom, without having a skilful 
friend's advice. Then he asked whether it was true 
that Simon and the collector bad quarrelled, 
claimed against the malice and olficiousness of tho 
Y 2 
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infonner, whoever he might be, and finished by 
observing that, if the loss uf his place put Simon to 
any inconvenience, there was a ready way of supply- 
ing himself with money, by the sale of any of the 
lands of Rosanna. The immediate want of a horse, 
and the comparison he made, at this moment, 
between the lane animal on which he wfts leaning 
and the fine hunter upon which Hopkins was 
mounted, had more effect upon Simon than all the 
rest. Before they parted, Mr. Hopkins concluded 
a bargain for the field on which he had set his heart : 
he obtained it for less than its value by three yeaw' 
purchase. The hunter was part of the valuable 
consideration he gave to Simon. 

The moment that Hopkins was in possession of 
this field adjoining to Gray's mill, he began to exe- 
cute a malignant project which he had long been 
contriving. 

We shall leave him to his operations ; matters of 
igher import claim our attention. One morning, 
HB Rose was on the little lawn before the house door, 
gathering the first snowdrops of the year, a servant 

; a handsome livery rode up, and asked if Mr. Gray 

' any of tbe family were at home. Her father and 
brothers were out in the fields, at some distance ; but 
she said she would run and call them. " There is 
ccasion, miss," said the servant; "for the busi- 
ness is only to leave these cards for the ladies of the 
•mily." 

He put two cards into Rose's hand, and galloped 
off with the air of a man who had a vast deal of; 



s of importance to transact. The cards C(HI^ 
tuned an invitation to an election ballj which s 
Hyacinth O'Brien was going to give to the secondary 
class of gentry in the county- 
Rose took the cards to her mother; and, whilst 
they were reading them over for the second time, in 
came farmer Gray to breakfast. " What have we 
here, child?" said he, taking up one of the chtAb. 
He looked at his wife and daughter with some anxiety 
for a moment ; and then, as if he did not wish to 
restrain them, turned the conversation to another 
subject, and nothing was said of the ball till break- 
fest was over. 

Mrs. Gray then bade Rose go and put her flowers 
into water ; and as soon as she was out of the room, 
said, " My dear, I see you don't like that we should 
go to this ball ; so I am glad I did not say what I 
thought of it to Rose before you came in : for, you 
must know, I had a mother's foolish vanity about 
me ; and the minute I saw the card, I pictured to 
myself our Rose dressed like any of the best of the 
ladies, and looking handsomer than most of them, 
and every body admiring her! But perhaps the 
girl is better as she is, having- not been bred to be a 
lady. And yet, now we are as well in the world as 
many that set up for anil are reckoned gentlefolks, 
why should not our girl take this opportunity of 
rising a step in life?" 

Mrs. Gray spoke with some confusion and hesita- 
tion. " My dear," replied farmer Gray, in a gentle 
yet firm tone, " it is very natural that you, being the 
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mother of such 3 girl as our Rose, should lie proud of 
Iier, and eager to show her to the best advantage ; 
but the main jioint is to make her happy, not to do 
just what will please our civn vanity for the minute. 
Now I am not at all sure that raising her a step in 
life, even if we could do it by sending her to this 
ball, would be for her happiness. Are not we happy 

should be glad for you to hear what we are saying, 
and judge for yourself; you are old enough, and 
wise enough, I am sure. I was going to ask, are not 
we all happy in the way we live together now?" 

" Yea ! Oh yes ! That we are, indeed," said both 
the wife and daught«r. 

" Then should not we be content, and not wish to 
alter our condition?" 

" But to go to only one ball, father, would not 
alter our condition, would it ?" said Rose, timidly. 

" If n'e begin once to set up for gentry, we shall 
not like to go back again to be what we are now: 
BO, before we begin, we had best consider what we 
have to gain by a change. We have meat, drink, 
clothes, and tire: what more could we have, if we 
were gentry ? We have enough to do, and not too 
much ; we are all well pleased with ourselves, and 
with one another; we have health and good con- 
sciences; what more could we have, if we were to 
set up to be gentry ? Or rather, to put the question 
closer, could we in that case have all these comforts? 
No, I think not: for, in the first place, we should be 
■trait«aed for want of money; because a world of 
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baubles, that we don't feel the want of now, would 
become aa necessary to us as uur daily bread. ' We 
should be ashamed not to have all the things that 
gentlefolks have; though these don't signify a straw, 
nor half a straw, in point of any real pleasure tliey 
gire, stilt they must be liad. Then we should be 
ashamed of the work by which we must make money 
to pay for all these niuknacks. John and Robin 
would blush up to the eyes, then, if they were to be 
caught by the genteel folks in their mill, heaving up 
sacks of flour, and c^ivered all over with meal ; or if 
they were to be found, with their arms bare beyond 
the elbows, in the tan-yard, ^nd you. Rose, would 
hurry your spinning-wheel out of sight, and be 
afraid to be caught cooking my dinner. Yet there 
is no shame in any of these things, and now we are 
all proud of doing them." 

"And long may we be so!" cried Mrs. Gray. 
" You are right, and I spoke like a foolish woman. 
Rose, my child, throw these cards into the fire. We 
are happy, and contented : and, if we change, we 
shall be discontented and unhappy, as so many of 
what they call our betters are. There ! the cards 
are burnt; now let US think no more about them." 

" Rose, I hot*, is not disappointed about this ball ; 
are you, my little Rose ? " said her father, drawing 
her towards bim, and seating her on his knee. 

" There was one reason, father," said Rose, blush- 
ing, " there was one reason, and only one, why I 
wished to have gone to this ball." 

" Well, let us hear it. You shall do as you please. 
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' tl promise you beforehand. But tell 119 tlie reason. 
I beliere you have found it somewhere at the bottom 
of that enow-drop, which you hare been examining 
this last quarter of an hour. Come, let me hare a 
peep," added he, Jaughing- 

"The only reason, papa, it — tvas, I mean," said 
Rose. — " But look ! Oh, I can't tell you now. See 

It was sir Hyacinth O'Brien, in his gig; and with 
him his English serrant, Stafford, whose staid and 
sober demeanour was a perfect contrast to the dash 
;tnd bustle of his master's appearance. This was an 
electioneering visit. Sir Hyacinth was canrassing 
the county — a business in which he took great de- 
light, and in which he was said to escel. He 
possessed all the requisite qualifications, and was 
certainly excited by a sufficiently strong motive; for 
he knew that, if he should lose his election, he should 
at the same time lose bis liberty, as the privilege of 
a niembor of parliament was necessary to protect him 
from being arrested. He had a large estate, yet he 
waa one of the poorest men in the county; for, no 
matter what a person's fortune may be, if he spend 
more than his income, he must be poor. Sir Hyacinth 
O'Brien not only spent more than his income, but 
desired that his rent-roll should he thought to be at 
least double what it reaJly was: of course he was 
obliged to live up to the fortune which he affected to 
^losscss; and this idle vanity early in life entangled 
him in difficulties from which he had never suUicient 
strength of miod to extricate himself. He w 



bitious to be the leading man in hia county, atudied 
all the arta of popularity, and found them ex- 
tremely expensive, and stood a contested, elect ion. 
He Bucceeded ; but his success cost hira sercr&i 
tliousaods. All was to be set to rights by his Ulenta 
aa a public speaker, and these were considerable. 
He had eloquence, wit, humour, and HUlficient a»- 
surance to place them all in the fullest light. His 
speeches in parliament were much admired, and the 
passion of ambition was now kindled in his mind : he 
determined to be a leading man in the senate ; and 
whilst he pursued this object with enthusiasm, his 
private affairs were entirely neglected. Ambition 
and economy never can agree. Sir Hyacinth, how- 
ever, found it necessary to the happiness, that ia, to 
the splendour, of his existence, to supply, by some 
means or other, the want of what he called the 
paltry, selfish, counterfeit virtue — economy. No- 
thing less would do than the sacrifice of that which 
had been once iu bis estimation the most noble and 
generous of human virtues — patriotism. The sacri- 
fice was painful, but he could not avoid making it ; 
because, after living upon live thousand a-year, he 
could not live upon live hundred. So, from a flaming 
patriot, he sunk into a pensioned placeman. 

He then em^Joyed all his powers of wit and so- 
phistry to ridicule the principles which he had 
abandoned. In short, he afiiected to glory in a species 
of political profligacy; and laughed or sneered at 
public virtue, as if it could only be the madness of 
enthusiasm, or the meanness of hypocrby. By the 
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brilllancr of his conversation, and the gaiety of his 
manners, sir Hyacinth Bometiraes succeeded in per- 
suading uthers that he was in the right ; but alas ! 
there was one person whom he could never deceive, 
and that was himself. He despised himself, and 
nothing could make him amends for the self-com- 
placency that he had losit. Without self-approbatioD 
all the luxuries of life are tasteless. 

Sir Hyacinth O'Brien, however, was for some years 
thought, hy those who could see only the outward 
man, to be happy ; and it was not till the derangement 
of his affairs became public that the world began 
at once to pity and blame him. He had a lucrative 
place, hut he was, or thought himself, obliged tolire 
in a style suited to it ; and he was not one shilling 
the richer for his place. He endeavoured to repair 
his shattered fortunes by marrying a rich heiress, but 
the heiress was, or thought herself, obliged to live up 
to her fortune; and, of course, her husband was not 
one shilling the richer for his marriage. When sir 
Hyacinth was occasionally distressed for money, his 
agent, who managed all affairs in his absence, bor- 
rowed money with as much expedition as possible; 
and expedition, in matters of business, must, as every 
body knows, be paid for exorbitantly. There are 
men who, upon such terms, will be as expeditious in 
lending money as extravagance and ambition united 
can desire. Mr. Hopkins was one of these ; and he 
was the money lender who supplied the baiiinct's 
real and imaginary wants. Sir Hyacinth did not 
_ know the extreme disorder of bis own affairs, till a 



sudden dissolution of parliament obliged him to pre- 
pare for the expence of a new election. When he 
went into the country^ he was at once beset with duns 
and constituents who claimed from him favours and 
promises. Miserable is the man who courts popu- 
larity, if he be not rich enough to purchase what he 
covets. 

Our baronet endeavoured to laugh off with a good 
grace his apostacy from the popular party; and whilst 
he could laugh at the head of a plentiful table^ he 
could not fail to find many who would laugh with 
him ; but there was a strong party formed against 
him in the county. Two other candidates were his 
competitors; one of them was counsellor Quin, a man 
of vulgar manners and mean abilities^ but yet one 
who could drink and cajole electors full as well as sir 
Hyacinth with all his wit and elegance. The other 
candidate, Mr. Molyneux, was still more formidable ; 
hot as an electioneerer, but as a man of talents and 
unimpeached integrity, which had been successfully 
exerted in the service of his country. He was no 
demagogue, but the friend of justice and of the poor, 
whom he would not suffer to be oppressed by the 
hand of power, or persecuted by the malice of party 
spirit. A large number of grateful independent 
constituents united to support this gentleman. Sir 
Hyacinth O'Brien had reason to tremble for his 
fate; it was to him a desperate game. He canvassed 
the county with the most keen activity; and took care 
to engage in his interest all those underlings who 
delight in galloping round the country to electioneer. 
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and who think themaelvea paid by the mnmentarj' 
consequence they enjoy, and the bustle they create. 
Amongst these busy-bodies was Simon O'Dough- 
erty: indolent in all hia own concerns, he vas re- 
markably active in majiagiug the affairs of others. 
His home being now insufferable to him, he was glad 
to stroll about the country ; and to him sir Hyacinth 
O'Brien left all the dirty work of the canvass. Soft 
Simon had reduced himself to the lowest class of 
ttalkoes or maiking genikmen, as they are termed; 
men who have nothing to do, and no fortune to sup- 
port them, but who style themselves esquire; and 
who, to use their own mode of expression, are jealous 
of that title, and of their claims to family antiquity. 
Sir Hyacinth O'Brien, knew how at once to flatter 
Simon's piide, and to lure him on by promises. Soft 
Simon believed that the baronet, if he gained his 
election, would procure him some place equivalent to 
that of which he had been lately deprived. Upon 
the faith of this promise, Simon worked harder for 
his patrou than he ever ivas known to do upon any 
previous occasion ; and he was not deficient in that 
essential characteristic of an electioneerer, boasting- 
He carried this habit sometimes rather too far, for 
he not only boasted so as to bully the opposite party, 
but so as to deceive his friends ; over his bottle, he 
<rften persuaded his patron that he could command 
voters, with whom he had no manner of influence. 
For instance r ho told air Hyacinth O'Brien that he 
certain all the Gravs would vote for him ; and it 
was in consequence of this assurance that the cards 
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a unconscionable time I 



of invitation to the ball had been sent to Rose 

her mother, and that the baronet waa now com 

person to pay his respects at Rosanna. 

We have kept him waiting 

tthe cottage door; we must 



CHAPTER IV. 



:e beauty of Rose was the first thing that struck 
him upon his entrance. The impression was bo 
sudden, and so lively, that, for a few minutes, the 
election, and all that belonged to it, vanished from 
his memory. The politeness of a county candidate i 
made him appear, in other houses, charmed with I 
father, mother, son, and daughter ; but in this 
cottage there was no occasion for dissimulation ; he 
was really pleased with each individual of the family. 
The natural feelings of the heart were touched. 
The ambitious man forgot all his schemes, and all his 
cares, in the contemplation of this humble picture of J 
happiness and content ; and the baronet conversed a ] 
full quarter of an hour with farmer Gray, before he 
relapsed into himself. 

" How much happier," thought he, " are these | 
people than I ara, or than I ever have been. They f 
are contented in obscurity; I was discontented evea 
in the full blaae of celebrity. But my fate is fised. 
I embarked on the sea of politics as thoughtlessly as 
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' if it were only on a party of pleasure : now I am 
chained to the oar, and a galley-glave cannot be 
more wretched." 

Perhaps the beauty of Roae had some share in 
exciting sir Hyacinth's sudden taste for rural 
felicity. It is certain he at first expressed more 
disappointment at hearing she would not go to the 
ball than at being told her father and brothers could 
not rote for him. Farmer Gray, who was as inde- 
- pendent in his principles as in his circumstances, 
honestly answered the baronet, that he thought 
Mr. Molyneux the fittest man to represent the 
county; and that it was for him he should therefore 
Tote. Sir Hyacinth tried all his powers of per- 
suasion in vain, and he left the cottage mortided and 
melancholy. 

He met Simon O'Dowgherty when he had driven 
a few miles from the door; and, in a tone of much 
pique and displeasure, reproached him for having 
deceived him into a belief that the Grays were his 
friends. Simon was rather embarrassed ; but the 
genius of gossiping had luckily jnst supplied him 
with a hint, by which he could extricate himself 
from this difficulty. 

" The fault is all your own, if I may make so free 
as to tell you so. Sir Hyacinth O'Brien," said he, 
" as capital an eleetioneerer as you are, I'll engage 
I'll find one that shall outdo you here. Send me and 
Stafford bacif again this minute to Rosanna, and 
we'll bring you the three votes as dead as crows in an 
hour's time, or my name is not O'Dougherty now." 



" I protest, Mr, O'Dougliertyj I do not understand I 

" Then let me whisper half a word in your ear, 
sir Hyacinth, and I'll make you sensible I'm right." 
Simon winked most signilicantiv, and looked won- 
drous wise ; then stretching himself half off his horse 
into the gig to gain sir Hyacinth's ear, he whispered 
that he knew, from the best authority, Stafford was 
in love with Gray's pretty daughter, Rose, and that 
Rose had no dislike to him ; that she was all in all 
tn her father and brothers, and of course couM and 
would secure their votes, if properly spoken to. 

This intelligence did not immediately produce tha J 
pleasing change of countenance which might have I 
been expected. Sir Hyacinth coldly replied, he 
could not spare Stafford at present, and drove on. 
The genius of gossiping, according to her umal 
custom, had exaggerated considerably in her report. 
Stafford was attached to Rose, but had never yet told 
her so; and as to Rose, we might perhaps have 
known all her raind, if sir Hyacinth's gig had not 
appeared just as she was seated on her father's knee, 
and going to tell him her reasons for wishing to go ] 
to the ball. I 

Stafford acted in the capacity of house-ateivard 
to the baronet ; and had the management of all his 
master's unmanageable servants. He had brought 
with him, fi-om England, ideas of order and punc- 
tuality, which were somewhat new, and extremely 
troublesome to the domestics at Hyacinth-hall : con- 
sequently he was much dialiked by them ; and not 
only by them, but by most of the country people in. 






i neighbourbood, who imagined he had a strong 
predilection in faroiir of every thing tliat waa 
fiaglish, and an undiagiiieed contempt for all that 

9 Irish. They, howerer, perteived that this pre- 
judice against the Irish admitted of exceptions: the 
bmily of the Grays, Stafford acknowledged, were 
almost as orderly, puiictual, industrious, and agree- 
able, as if they had been born in England- This 

9 matter of so much surprise to liim, that be 
could not forbear going at every leisure hour to the 
mill or the cottage of Rosanna, to convince himself 
that such things could actually be in Ireland. He 
bought all the flour for the hall at Rosanna-mill ; 
and Rose supplied the housekeeper conet.intly with 
poultry; so that his master's business continually 
obliged Stafford to rejieat his visits; and every time 
he went to Gray's cottage, he thought it more and 
s an English farm-house, and imagined 
Rose every day looked more like an Englishwoman 
luything else. What a pity she waa not bom 
on the other side of the water ; for then liis mother 
and friends, in Warwickshire, could never have 
made any objection to her. But, she being an 
Irishwoman, they would for certain never fancy her. 
He had oftentimes heard them as good as say, that 
it would break their hearts if he was to marry and 
settle amongst the bi^ and the wild Irish. 

This recollection of his friends' prejudices at first 
deterred Staflford from thinking of marrying Rose ; 
but it sometimes happens that reflection upon the 
prejudices of others shows ua the folly of our own, 
"t was in the i 'tance. Stafford 




! frequantly to his friends in WarwicksUire, 
! them that they had quite wrong notions of 
Ireland ; that all Ireland was nut a bog; that there 
were aereral well-grown trees in the parts he had 
visited ; that there were some as pretty villages as 
you could wish to see any where, only that they 
called tbeni towns; that the men, though 
them still wear brogues, were more hospitable 
strangers than the Engliali; and that the womtn» 
when not smoke-dried, were sume of the handi 
he had seen, especially one Rose or Rosamond Qrayj 
who was also the best and most agreeable girl he hi 
ever known ; though it was almost a sin to say 
much of one who was not an Englishwoman bnm. 

Much more in the same strain Stafford wrote to 
his mother; who, in reply to these letters, " besought 
him to consider u'ell what he was about, before he 
suffered himself to begin faliiug desperately in love 
with this Rose or Rosamond Gray, or any Irishwoman 
whatsoever ; who, having been bred in a mud-walled 
cabin, couid never be expected to turn out at the 
long run equal to a true-boi'n Englishwoman, bred 
in a slated house." 

Stafford's notions had been so much enlarged by 
his travel, that he could nut avoid smiling at somft 
passages in his mother's epistle ; yet he so far agreei) 
with her in opinion as to think it prudent not to 
begin falling desjwrately in love with any woman, 
whether Irish or English, tiU he was thoroughly 
acquainted with her temjier and disposition. Ho 
therefore prudently forbore, that ia to say, as mucK 
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as he could forbear, to show any signs of liis attacli- 
ment to Rose, til! he had full opportunity of forming 

decisive judgment of her character. 

This he had now in Iiib power. He saw that his 
master waa struck with the fair Rosamond's charms; 
and he knew that sir Hyacinth would pursue bis 
purpose with no common perscTerance. His heart 
beat with joy, when the card which brought her 
refusal arrived. He read it over and ocer again ; 
and at last put it into his bosom, close to his heart. 

Rose is a goud daughter," said he to himself; 

and tliat is a sign that she will make a good wife. 

he is too innocent to see or suspect that master has 
taken a fancy to her, but she is right to do as her 
prudent, aifectionate father advises. I never loved 
that farmer Gray so well, in all my whole life, as at 
this instant." 

Staiford was interrupted in his reverie by his 
master; who, in an angry voice, called for him to 
inquire why he had not, according to his orders, 
served out some oats for his horses the preceding 
dar. The trutli was, that anxiety about Rose and 
the ball had made him totally forget the oats. 
Stafford coloured a good deal, confessed that he had 
done very wrong t* forget the oats, but that he 
would go tu the granary immediately, and serve 
them out to the groom. Pei'liaps Stafford's usual 
exactness might have rendered his omission pardon- 
able to any less irritable and |>eremptory master than 
sir H. O'Brien. 

When Steme once heard a master severely re^^^ 




ding aserrant for some trifling fault, lie said t< 
e gentleman, " My dear sir, we should 
to bare every virtue under the sun for twenty poundlJ 

Sir Hyacinth O'Brien expected to have them for 
merely the promise of twenty pounds a year. Though 
he never punctually paid his servants' wages, 
abused them most insolently whenever he was 
passion. Upon the present occasion, his ill'humoUX 
was heightened by jealousy. 

',' I wiah, sir," cried he to Stafford, after pouriiif ; 
forth a vollev of oaths, " yoii would mind yoUV* 
business, and not run after objects that are not 
for you. You are become good for nothing of lat* 
careless, insolent, and not fit to be trusted. 

Stafford bore all that his master said till lio came 
to the words not fit to be trusted ; but the moment 
those were uttered, he could no longer command 
himself; be threw down the great key of the gra- 
nary, which he held in bis hand, and cxclalmeil, 
"Not fit to be trusted! Is this the reward of nil raj 
services f Not fit to be trusted ! Then I hav< 
business here." 

" The sooner you go the better, sir," cried th*' 
angry baronet, who, at this instant, desired nolhii 
more than to get him out of his way. "You hi 
best set off for England directly: I have no farthMj 

Stafford said not a word more, but retired from 
his master's presence to conceal bis emotion ; and, 
when he was alone, burst into tears, repeating to 
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himself, "So this is the reivard of all m 
■rices!" 

When sir Hj'acinth's passion cooled, he reflectetl 
that eeven years' wages were due to Stafford ; and as 
it was not convenient to hira at this election time to 
part with so mucli ready money, he resolved to com- 
promise. It was not from any sense of justice ; 
therefore it must be said he had the meanness to 
apologize to his steward, and to hint that he was 
welcome to remain, if he pleased, in his service. 

Satislied by this explanation, and by the conde- 
aeension with which it was given, Stafford's affection 
for hia master returned with all its wonted force : and 
he resumed his former occupations about the house 
with redoubled activity. He waited only till he 
could be spared for a day to go to Rosanna, and make 
his proposal for Hose. Her behaviour concerning 
the ball convinced him that his mother's prejudices 
against Irishwomen were ill-founded. Whilst bb 
mind was in this state, his master one morning sent 
for him, and told him that it was absolutely neces- 
sary he should go to a neighbouring county, to some 
persons who were freeholders, and irhose votes might 
turn the election. The business would only occupy 
a few days, sir Hyacinth said ; and Stafford willingly 
undertook it. 

The gentlemen to whom Stafford had letters were 
not at home, and lie was detained above a fortnight. 
When he returned, he took a road which led by 
Bosanna, that he might at least have the pleasure of 
seeing Rose for a few minutes; but when lie calletj 



Itthe cottage, to his utter surprise, he was refused < 
admittance. Being naturally of a warm temper, and 
not deficient in pride, his first impulse was to turn 
his horse's head, and gajlap off: but, checking his 
emotion, he determined not to leave the place till he 
should discover the cause of this change of conduct. 
He considered that none of this family had formerly 
treated him with1:aprice or duplicity; it was there- 
fore improbable they should suddenly alter their con- 
duct towards him, unless they had reason to bcliere 
that they had sonic sufficient cause. He rode im- 
mediately to a field where he saw some labourers at 
work. Farmer Gray was with them. Stafford leaped 
from his borse, and, with an air of friendly honesty, 
held out his hand, saying, " I can't believe yo 
to affront roe: tell me what is the reason 1 an 
be let into your house, my good friend?" 

Gray leaned upon his stick, and, after looking a 
him for a moment, replied, " We have been toi 
I sec : M-e have had no cause of quarrel with you 
Stafford: you could never look at me wii' 
hfmest countenance, if you had any hand in this 1 



" What business?" cried Stafford. 

" Walk home with me, out of the hearing of these I 
people, and you shall know." 

As they walked towards his cottage. Gray took out 1 
his great leather pocket-book, and searched for i| 1 
letter. " Pray, Stafford," said he, " did you, aboutfl 
ten days ago, send my girl a melon ? " 

f my own rsising. I left it » 
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. gardener, to be sent to her with my best respects and 
Wrvices; and a. message intimating t« say that I was 
Borry my master's business required I should take a 
journey, and couJd not see her for a few days, or 
something that way." 

"No such message came; only your services, the 
melon, and this note. I declare," continued Gray, 
looking at Stafford whilst he read the letter, " he 
turns as pale as my wife herself did when I showed 
it to her ! " 

Stafford, indeed, grew pale with anger. It was 
a billet-doux from his master to Rose, which sir 
Hyacinth intreated might be kept secret, promising 
to make her fortune and marry her well, if she would 
only hare compassion upon a man who adored and 
was dying for her, &c, 

"I will nerer see my master again," exclaimed 
Stafford. " I could not see him without the danger 
of doing something that I might not forgire myself. 
He a gentleman ! He a geiitleman ! I'll gallop off 
and leave his letters, and hia horse, with some of his 
people. I'll never see hioi again. If he docs not pay 
me a farthing of my seven years' wages, I don't care; 
I will not sleep in his house another night. He a 
gentleman!" 

Farmer Gray was delighted by Stafford's generous 
indignation; which appeared the more striking, as 
hia manner was usually sober, and remarkably civil. 

All this happened at two o'clock in the afternoon; 
and the evening of the same day he returned to Ro- 
§anna. Rose was sittine at work, in the seat of the 
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cottage window. When she saw him at the little 
white gate, her colour gave notice to her brothers 
who was coming, and they ran out to meet him. 

" You ought to shut your doora against nie now, 
instead of running out to meet me," eaid he; " for I 
am not clear that 1 have a farthing in the world, 
except what is in this portmanteau. I have been fool 
«nough to leave all 1 have earned in the hands of o 
genllemaa, who can give me only his bond for my 
wages. But I am glad J am out of his house, at any 

" And I am glad you are in mine," said farmer 
Gray, receiving him with a warmth of hospitality 
which brought tears of gratitude into Stafford's eyes. 
Rose emiled upon her father, and said nothing; but 
set him his arm-chair, and was very busy arranging 
the tea'table. Mrs. Gray beckoned tu her guest, and 
made him sit down beside her; telling him he should 
have as good tea at Rosanna as ever he bad in War- 
wickshire ; "and out of Staifordshire ware, too," said 
she, taking her best Wedgwood teacups and saucers 
out of a cupboard. 

Robin, who vtas naLurallv gay and fond of rallying 
his friends, could not forbear affecting to express his 
surprise at Stafford's preferring an Irishwoman, of 
all women in the world. " Are you quite sure, Staf- 
ford," said he, " that you are not mistaken ? Are yon 
sure my sister has not wings on her shoulders ? " 

" Have you done now, Robin?" said his mother; 
who saw that Stafford was a good deal abashed, and 
had DO answer ready. " If Mr. Staffoi-d had a 
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I judice against us Irish, so much the more tjonourable 

y Rose to have conquered it; and, as to wings, 

Aey would have been nn shame to lis natives, siip- 

wc had them; and of course it was no affront 

' to attribute them to us. Have not the angels them- 

A timely joke is sometimes a real blessing; and 
so Stafford felt it at this instant ; his baahfuiness 
vanished by degrees, and Robin rallied him no more. 
" I had no idea," said he, " how easy it is to put an 
Englisliman out of countenance in the company of 
bis mistress." 

This was a most happy evening at I{K)sanna. After 
' fiose retired, which she soon did, to see after the 
household affairs, her father spoke in the kindest 
manner to Stafford. " Mr. Stafford," said he, " if 
you t«ll me that you are able to maintain my girl in 
the way of life she is now, you shall have her: this, 
ill my opinion, and in hers, is the happiest life, for 
those who have been bred to it. I would rather 
see Rose matched to an honest, industrious, good- 
humoured man, like yourself, whom she can love, 
than see her the wife of a man as grand as sir Hj>a- 
cinth O'Brien. For, to the best of my opinion, it is 
not the being born to a great estate that can make a 
man content or even rich; I think myself a richer 
man this minute than sir Hyacinth ; fur I owe no 
man any thing, am my own master, and can give a 
little matter both to child and stranger. But your 
head is very naturally running upon Rose, and not 
upon my moralising. All 1 have to say isj win her 
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and wear her ; and, as to the rest, even if sir H^i^ 
cinth never pays you your nwn, that shall not stop 
your wedding. Mv maa are good lada, nnd you and 
Rose stiall never want, whilst the mill of Rosanna is 
going." 

- This generosity quite orerpou'ered Staffaril. Ge- 
nerosity is one of the characteristics of the Irish. It 
not <HiIy touched but surprised the Englishman; 
who, amongst the same rank of his own countrymen, 
had beeii accustomed to strict honesty in their deal- 
ings, but seldom to this warmth of fnendship and 
forgetfutness of alt selfish uonsiderattons. It was 
some minutes before he could articulate a syllable; 
but, after shaking his intended father-in-law's hand 
with that violence which expresses so much to English 
feelings, he said, " I thank you heartily ; and, if I 
lire to the age of Methusalem, shall never forget 
this, A friend in need is a friend indeed. But I 
will not lire upon yours or your good son's earnings ; 
that irould not be fair dealirg, or like what I've been 
bred up to think handsome. It is a sad thing for me 
that this master of mine caii give me nothing, for my 
seven years' service, but this scrap of paper (taking 
out of his jKrcket-bonk a bond of sir Hyafintli's). 
Hut my mother, though she has her prejudices, and 
is very stiff about them, being an elderly woman, and 
never going out of England, or even beyond the 
])arish in which she was born, yet she is kind-hearted ; 
and I cannot think will refuse to help me, or that 
she will cross me in marriitge, when she knows the 
thing is determined ; so I ahall write to her before I 
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sleep, and wish I could but enclose in the cover of 
my letter the picture of Hose, which would be better 
than all I could say. But no picture would do her 
justice. I don't mean a compliment, like those sir 
Hyacinth paid to her face; hut only the plain truth. 
I mean that a picture could never make my mother 
understand how good, and sweet- tempered, and 
modest. Rose is. Mother has a world of prejudices; 
but she is a good woman, and will prove herself so to 
me, I make no doubt" 

Stafford wrote to his mother a long letter, and re- 
ceived, in a fortnight afterwards, this short answer : 

I " Son George, I warned you not to fall in love with 
an Irishwoman, to which I told you I could nerer 
give my consent. 

*' As you bake, so you must brew. Your sister 
Dolly is marrying too, and setting up a shop in War- 
wick, by my advice and consent: all the money I can 
spare 1 must give, as in reason, to her who is a duti- 
ful child; and mean, with her and grandchildren, if 
God please, to pass my latter days, as fitting, in this 
parish of Little Sonchy, in Old England, where I 
was bom and bred. Wishing you may not repent, 
or starve, or so forth, which please to let me know, 
■ "I am your affectionate mother, 

I " Dorothy Stapfoed." 

All Stafford's hopes were confounded by this letter: 
he put it into farmer Gray's hands, without saying a 
word ; then drew his chair away from Rose, hid his 
fWx in his hands, and never spoke or heard one word 
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that was saying round about him for full half an 
hour ; till, at last, he was rouserl by his friend Robin, 
who, clapping him on his back, said, "Come, Stafford, 
English pride won't do with us; this is all to punish 
you for refusing to share and share alike with us in 
the mill of Resanna, which is what you must and 
shall do now, for Rose's sake, if not for ours or your 
own. Come, say done." 

Stafford could not help being moved. All the 
family, escept Rose, joined in these generous en- 
treaties; and her silence said eren more than 
their words. Dinner was on the table before this 
amicable contest was settled, and Robin insisted upon 
his drinking a toast with Mm, in Irish ale; which 
was, " Rose Gray, and Rosanna-mi!l." 

The glass was Just filled and the toast pronounced, 
when in came one of Gray's workmen, in an inde- 
scribable perspiration and rage. 

" Master Robin, master John ! Master," cried b% 
" we are all ruined ! The mill and all "' 

" The mill !" exclaimed every boily starting up. 

" Ay, the mill : it's all over with it, and with us : 
not a turn more will Rosanna-mill ever take for 
or you ; not a turn," continued he, wiping his fore- 
head with his arm, and hiding by the same niotioa 
his eyes, which ran over with tears. 

" It's all that thief Hopkins's doing. May every 
guinea he touches, and every shilling, and tester, 
and penny itself, blister his fingers, from thi 
forward and for evermore." 

" But what has he done to the mill ? " 
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" May every guinea, shilling, tester, anil jienny hn 

■ looks upon, from this day forth for evermore, be a 

VMigl)^ to tU eyes, and a canker to bis heart ! But I 

n't wisb hiu a worse canker than what lie has there 

r l^vady. Yes, he has a canker at heart ! Is not he 

p with envy? aa all who look at him tnav 

' read in that evil eye. Bad luck to the hour when it 

fised on the mill of Rosanna ! " 

" But what has he done to the mill ? Take it 
patiently, and tell us quietly," said f.Lrmer Gray, 
" and do not curse the man any more." 

" Not curse the man ! Take it quietly, master! 
Is it the time to take it quietly, when he is at the 
present minute carrying off every drop of water from 
our mill-course? so he is the viliain!" 

At these words, Stafford seized his oak stick, and 
sprang towards the door. Robin nnd John eagerly 
foihiwed : but, as they passed thetr father, he laid a 
hand on each, and called to Stafford to stop. At his 
respected voice they all paused. " My children," 
said he, " what are you going to do? No violence. 
No violence. You shall have justice, boys, depend 
upon it; we will not let ourseN'es be oppressed. If 
Mr. Hopkins were ten times as great, and twenty 
tjmes as tyrannical as he is, we shall have justice; 
the law will reach him ; but we must take care and 
do nothing in anger. Therefore, 1 charge you, let 
ne speak to him, and do you keep your tempers 
whatever passes. May be, all this is only a mistahe: 
perhaps Air. Hopkins is only making drains fur his 
0W& meadoiv; or, may be, is going to flood it, and 



does not know, till we tell liini, that lie is ei 
1)11 r water-course." 

" He cant but know it ! He can't but know it ! 
He's 'cute enougli, and too "cute," muttered Fitddy, 
as he led tlie way to the mill. SUfford and tbo two 
brothera followed their father respectfully; admiring 
his moderation, and resolving to imitate it if they 
possibly could. 

Mr. Hopkins was stationed cautiously on the 
boundary of his own land. " There he is, mounted 
on the back of the dttch, enjoying the niischief all he 
can !" cried Paddy. " And iiajk ! He is whJBtling, 
whilst our stream is running away from us. May I 
nevci' cross myself again, if 1 would not, rather than 
the best sliirt erer I had /to my back, push him int» 
the mud, as lie deserves, this very minute ! And. if 
it wasn't for my master her«, it's what I'd do, before 
I drew breath again." 

Farmer Gray restrained Paddy's indignation with 
some difficulty; and advancing calmly towards Mr. 
Hopkins, he remonstrated with him in a mild tone. 
" Surely, Mr. Hopkins," said he, " you cannot 
mean to do us such an injury as to stop our mill ? " 

" I have not laid a, finger on your mill," replied 
Hopkins, with a malicious smile. " If your man 
there," pointing to Paddy, « could prove my having 
laid a finger upon it, you might have your action of 
trespass; but I am no trespasser; I stand on ray 
own land, and have a right to water my own 
meadow ; and moreover hare witnesses to prove that, 
for ten years last past, whilst the mill of Bosannawaa 
in Simon O'Doup*""*-'" hands^ the water-course was 
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nerer full, and the mill was in disuse. The stream 
s against vou nuw, and so does the law, gentle- 
men. I have the best counsel's opinion in Ireland 
to back me. Take j'our remedy, when and where 
you can find it. Good morning Co you." 

Without listening to one word more, Mr. Hopkins 
hastily withilrew : for he had no small apprehensions 
that Paddy, whose threats he had overheard, and 
whose eyes sparkled with rage, might execute upon 
him that species of prompt Justice which no quib- 
bling can evade. 

" Do not be disheartened, my dear boys," said 
^mer Gray to his sons ; who were watching with 
mournful earnestness the slackened motion of their 
water-wheel. " Saddle ray horse for me, John ; 
and get yourselves ready, both of you, to come with 
me to counsellor Molyneux." 

" Oh ! father," said John, " there is no use in 
going to him; for he is one of the candidates, you 
know, and Mr. Hopkins has a great many votes." 

" No matter for that," said Gray: " Mr. Moly- 
neus will do Justice ; that is my opinion of him. If 
he was another sort of man, I would not trouble my- 
self to go near him, nor stoop to ask bis advice : but 
my opinion of Him is, that he is above doing a dirty 
action, for votes or any thing else ; and I am con- 
vinced his own interest will not weigh a grain of dust 
in the balance against justice. Saddle the horses. 

His sons saddled the horses ; and all the way the 
iarmer was riding he contbued trying to keep up 
..tiie spirits of his sontj ices that if 
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Eellor Molyneux would take their affair in hand then ] 
would be an end of all diEBculty. 

" He is not one of those justices of the peace," 1 
continued he, " who will huddle half a dozen poor ' 
fellows into jail without law or equity. He is not a 
man who goes into parliament, sayiag one thing, and 
who conies out saving another. He is not, like o 
friend, sir Hyacinth O'Brien, forced to sell tongue, 
and braina, and conscience, to keep hia head above i 
water. In short, he is a man who dares to be the I 
same, and can moreover afford to be the same, at elec- 
tion time as at any other time ; for which reason, I 
dare to go to him now in this our distress, although 
1 have to complain of a man who has forty-six votes, 
which is the number, they say, Mr. Hopkins can 
command." 

Whilst farmer Gray was thus pronouncing a pane- 
gyric on counsellor Molyneus, fur the comfort of 
John and Robin, Stafford was trying to console Rose 
and ber mother, who were struct with sorrow and 
dismay, at the news of the mill's being stopped. 
Stafford had himself almost as much need of con- ' 
solation as they ; for he foresaw it was impossible he 
should at present be united to his dear Rose. All 
that her generous brothers had to offer was a share 
in the mill. The father had his farm, but this must 
serve for the support of the whole family; and how 
could Stafford become a burden to them, now that ■ 
they would be poor, when he could not bring him- 
self to be dependent upon them, even when they 
were, comparatively speakiiig, rich ? 
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CHAPTER V. 
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With an\i(nia hearts the little party at the cot- 
tage expected the return of the father and his sons. 
Hose sat at the window watching for them ; her 
mother laid down her IcDitting, and sighed : and 
Stalfurd was silent, (or he hall exhausted all his 
consolatorjr eloijueiice, and saw and felt it had no 
effect. 

" Here they come ! But they ride so slow, that I 
am sure they bring us no good news." 

No: there was uot any good news. Counsellor 
£]otyneux had indeed behaved as well aa man could 
do: he had declai'ed that he would undertake to 
manage and plead their cause in any court of justice 
on earth ; and had expressed the strongest indigna- 
tion against the villany of Hopkins ; but, at the 
same time, he had fairly told the Grays that this 
litigious man, if they commenced a suit, might ruin 
them, by law, before they could recover their rights. 

" So we may go to bed this night melancholy 
enough," said Robin; " with the certainty that our 
mill is stopped, and that we have a long lawsuit to 
go through, before we can see it going again — if ever 

Rose and Stafford looked at one another, and 
sighed. 

" We had better not go to law, to lose the little 
we have left, at any rate," said Mrs. Gray. 

Wife, 1 am determined my boys shall have ,ius» 
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tice," said the father, firinly. " I am not fond of 
]aw, G(h1 knnws! I nerer Imd a lawsuit in my life; 
noboJy dreads such tilings more than I do; but I 
dread nothing in defence of my sons and justice. 
Whilst I hare a penny left in the world, I'll spend it 
to obtain them justice. The labour of their lives 
shall not be m vain ; they shall not be robbed of all 
they have: they shall not be trampled npon by any 
one living, let hiro be ever so rich, or ever so li- 
tigious. I fear neither his money nor his quirks of 
law. Plain sense is the same for him and for me ; 
and justice my boys shall have, Mr. Mulyneux will 
plead our cause himself — I desire no more. If we 
fail and are ruined, our ruin be upon the head of him 
who works it! I shall die content, when I have done 
all I can to obtain justice for my children." 

As soon as these facts were known, every body in 
the neighbourhood felt extreme indignation against 
Ho}ikin8; and all joined in pitying the two brothers, 
and applauding the spirit of their father. There 
was not an individual who did not wish that Hopkins 
might be punished; but he had been engaged in so 
many lawsuits, and liad been so successful in screen- 
ing himself from justice, and in ruining his oppo- 
nents, that every body feared the Grays, though 
they were so much in the right, would never be able 
to make this appear, according to the forms of law: 
many, therefore, advised that it might not be 
brought to trial: but farmer Gray persisted, and 
counsellor Molyneux steadily abided by his word, 
and declared he would plead the cause himself. 
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BIr. Hopkins sent the counsellor a private hint, 
that if he directly nr indirectly protected the Grays, 
lie must give up all bopes of the forty-six rotes 
which, as the county was now nearly balanced, must 
turn the election. Mr. Molyneux paid no attentimi 
to tbia hint ; but, the rery day on which be receired 
it, visited l^rmer Gray in his cottage, walked with 
him to Rusanna-niil], and settled bow the suit 
should be carried on. 

Hopkins swore he would spare no expence to bum- 
ble the })ride both of the Grays and their protector: 
an unexpected circumstance, howcFer, occurred. It 
had often been prophesied by Mr. Molyneux, who 
knew the species of bargains which Hojikins drove, 
with all manner of people by whose distresses 
he could make monev, that be would sooner or 
later overshoot his mark, as cunning persons often 
do. Mr. Molyneux predicted that, amongst the 
medley of his fraudulent purchases, he would at 
length be the dupe of some unsound title; and that, 
amongst the multitudes whom he mined, he would 
at last meet with some one who would ruin him. 
The person who was the means of accomplishing 
this prophecy was indeed the last that would have 
been guessed — soft Simon O'Dougherty ! In dealing 
with him, Mr. Hopkins, who thoroughly desiused 
indolent honesty, was 4juite off his guard ; and, in 
truth, poor Simon had no design to cheat bim; but 
it happened that the lease, which be made over tu 
Hopkins, as his title to the field that he sold, was a 
lease renewable fur ever; with a strict clause, bind- 



jog the lessee to renew, within a certain time after 
the failure of each life, under penalty of forfeiting 
the lease. From the natural lazine.is of easy Simon, 
he had neglected to renew, and had even forgotten 
that the life was dropped : he assigned his lease over 
a bottle to Mr. Hopkina, vho seized it with avidity, 
lest he should lose the lucky moment to conclude a 
bargain in nbich, he thought, he had at once over- 
reached Simon, and had secured to himself the 
means of wreaking liis vengeance upon the Grays. 
This lease was of the field adjoining to Rosanna- 
mill ; and by the testimony of some old people in 
the neighbourhood, he fancied he could prove that 
this meadow was anciently flooded, and that the 
mill-course had gone into disuse. In all his gubse~ 
quent operations, he had carefully kept himself, as he 
thought, «i>on his own lands; but, now that a suit 
against him was instituted, it was necessary to look 
to his own title, into which he knew Mr. Molyneui 
would examine. 

Upon reading over the lease assigned to him by 
Simon, he noticed the strict clause, binding the 
tenant to renew within a certain time. A qualm 
came over him ! He was astonished at himself fur 
not having more carefuliv perused the lease before 
he concluded the bargain. Had it been with any 
one but soft Simon, this could not have happened. 
He hastened in search of Simon with the utmost 
anxiety, to inquire whether all the lives were in 
being. Simon at first said he hud such a mist over 
his memory that he could not exactly recollect who 
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the lives were ; hut at last he made out that one 
of them haii been dead beyond the time for renewal. 
The gentleman, hja landlord, he said, was in Dublin ; 
utid he had neglected, sure enough, to write to him 
from post to post. 

The rage of Mr. Hopkins was excessive : he grew 
white with an^er! Easy Simon yawned, and begged 
him not to take the thing so tu heart : " for, after 
all," said he, '■ you know the loss must be mine. I 
can't make good the sale of this field to you, as 
I have lost it by my own carelessness: but that's 
nothing to you ; for you know, as well as I do, that 
make good the deficiency, you will, somehow or 

ler, get n better piece of ground out of the email 
of patrimony I tiave left, Ood help me .'" 

" God help^ycm, indeed !" cried Hopkins, with a 
look and accent of mingled rage and contempt. " I 
tell you, man, the loss is mine ; and no other land 
yuu bare, to sell or gife, can make me any amends. 
1 shall lose my lawsuit." 

" Wheugh ! wheugh I Why, so mi 
Where's the use of having lawsuits, 
such bad things can nerer be great." 

" No trifling, pray," said Hopkin 
tience, as he walked up and down the room, and re- 
peatedly struck his forehead, 

" Ho ! ho ! ho ! I begia tu comprehend. 1 know 
'whereabouts yuu are nuw," cried Simon. " Is not it 
lithe Grays you are thinking of? Ah, that's the suit 
i-you are talking about. But now, Mr. Hopkins, yuu 

jht to rejoice, as 1 :1 of grieving, that 
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is out of your power to ruin tLat family; fi 
truth, they are good people, and huve the voice of I 
the couutrv with them against you ; and, if you were 
to win your suit twenty times neer, that would still 
be the eame. You would never be able to show your 
face; and, for my own part, my conscience would 
never forgive me for being instnimental, unknown 
to myself, in giving you the power to do this mis- 
chief. And, after all, what put it into your head 
to stop Rosanna-mill, when its going gave you n« 
trouble in life ?" 

Hopkins, who had not listened to one syllable 
Simon was saying, at this instant suddenly stopped 
walking; and, in a soft insinuating voice, addressed 
him in these words : 

" Mr. O'Dougherty, you know I have a great 
regard for you." 

" May be so," said Simon ; " though that is more 
than I ever knew you to have for any body," 

" Pray be serious. I tell you I have, and wiM 
prove it." 

" That is more and more surprising, Mr. Hopkins.'' 

" And which is more surprising still, I will make 
your fortune, if you will do a trifling kindness for me.' 

" Any thing in nature, that won't give nie an un- 
reasonable deal of trouble." 

" Oh, this will give you no sort of trouble," said 
Hopkins. " 1 will get you, before this day ae'nnight, 
that place in the ravenuc, that you have been wish- 
ing for so long, and that sir Hyacinth O'Brien will 
never get for you, I say I will ensure it to j 
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t my hand, this minotej if you will do what I 
want of you." 

" To be Bure I will, if it's no trouble. What is it ? " 

"Only ju3t," said Hopkins, hesitating; "only 

just — You must remember — you cannot but recollect 

that you wrote to your landlord, to offer to renew?"' 

" I remember to recollect no such thing," said 

Simon, surprised. 

" Yes, yes," said Hopkins ; " but he gave you no 
answer, you know." 

" But, I tell you, I never wrote to him at all." 
" Pshaw ! You have a bad memory, Simon; and 
your letter might hdve miscarried. There's nothing 
simpler than that; nothing more easily said." 
" If it were but true," said Simon, 
"True or not, it may be said, you know," 
"Not by Simon O'Dougherty, Mr. Hopkins." 
" Look you, Mr. O'Douglierty, I have a great 
regard for you," continued Hopkins, holding him 
fast, and producing a pocket-book full of bank notes. 
T must, thought he, come up to this scoundrel's 
price, for he has me now. He is more knave than 
foot] I see. " Let us understand one another, my 
good Iriend Simon. Name your sum, and make me 
but a short affidavit, purporting that you did apply 
for this renewal, and you have your place in the 
revenue snug besides." 

" You don't know whom you are speaking to, Mr. 
Hopkins," said Simon, looking over his shoulder, 
with cool and easy contempt. " The O'Dougherty's 
led tu jicrjurine themselves ; and it's 
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a trouble I would not take for asy man, if he weK 
my own father eren; no, not for all the places in the 
revenue that ever were created, nur fur all the bank 
notes ever you eheat«d mankind out of, Mr. Hopkins, 
into the bargain. No offence. I never talked of 
cheating, till you named perjury to me ; for which 1 
do not kick you down etairs, in the first place, be- 
cause there are no stairs, I believe, to my house; 
nest, because, if there were ever so many, it would 
be beneath me to make use of them u|ion 
occasion ; and, lastly, it would be quite too much 
trouble. Now we com]jreheiid one another perfectly, 
i hope, Mr. Hopkins." 

Cursing himself, and overwhelmed with confusion, 
Mr. Hopkins withdrew. Proud of himself, and 
having a story to tell, Simon O'Dougheily hastened 
' to Rosanna, to relate all that had happened to the 
Grays, and to congratulate them, as he said, upon 
his own carelessness. 

The joy with which they listened to Simon's story 
was great ; and in proportion to the auxiety they had 
suffered. In less than half an hour's time, they re- 
ceived a mean supplicating letter from Hopkins, 
entreating they would not ruin his reputation, and 
all his prospects in life, by divulging what had 
passed; and promising that the mill*stream of Rosanna 
should be returned to its proper channel, without any 
expence to them, and that he would make a suita 
compensation in money, if they would bind thi 
selves to secreuy. 

It will easily be guessed that they rejected all his 
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rs with disdain : the whole affair was told by them 
to 3Jr. Molyneux ; and the nest day all the neigh- 
bourhood kneic it, and triumphed in the detection of 
a Tillain, who had long been the oppressor of the pcMir. 
The neighbours all joined in restoring the water to 
the mill-course ; and when Rosanna-rnill was once 
more at work, the tillage houses were illuminated, 
and even the children showed their sympathy for 
the family of the Grays, by huge bontires and loud 
huzzas. 

Simon O' Dougherty's landlord was so much 
pleased by the honesty lie had sho\Fn in this affair, 
that he renewed the lease of the meadow, instead of 
insisting upon the forfeiture ; and farmer Gray 
delighted poor Simon still more, by promising to 
orerlook for him the management of the land, which 
still remained in his possession. 

In the mean time, Mr. Hopkins, who coidd not go 
out of his own house without being insulted, or 
without fearing to be insulted, prepared to quit the 
country. " But, before 1 go," said he, " I shall hare 
tlic pleasure and triumph, at least, of making Mr. 
Molyneux lose his election," 

The Grays feared Mr. Molyneux would indeed be 
a sufferer for the generous protection he bad afforded 
them in their distress. The roteti were nearly 
balanced in the county, and the forty-sis votes 
which Hopkins could command would decide the 
contest. There are often in real life instances of 
what is called poetical justice. The day before the 
election, sir Hyacinth was arresteil at the suit of 



Stafford ; who chose hia opportunity so wet), that 
the sherifT, though he was a fast friend of the 
baronet's, could not refuse to do his duty- The 
sherilT had such a number of irrits immediately put 
into his hands, that bail could not be found ; and Mr. 
Molyneux was elected without opposition. 

But, let us return, from the misery of arrests and 
elections, to peace, industry, family union and lore, 
in the happy cottage of Rosanna. No obstacles now 
prevented the marriage of Stafford and Rose ; it was 
celebrated with every simple demonstration of rural 
felicity. The bride had the blessings of her fond 
father and mother, the congratulations of her beloved 
brothers, and the applause of her own heart. Are 
not these better things than even forty fine wedding 
gowns ; or a coach of Hatchett's best workmanship ? 
Rose thought so, and her future life proved she was 
not much mistaken. Stafford some time after his 
marriage took his wife to England, to see his mother, 
who was soon reconciled to him and her Irish 
daughter-in-law, whose gentle manners and willing 
obedience overcame her unreasonable dislike. Old 
Mrs. Stafford declared to her son, when he was 
returning, that she had so far got the better of what 
he called her prejudices, that, if she could but travel 
to Ireland, without crossing the sea, she verily 
believed she would go and spend a year with him 
and the Grays at Rosanna.* 

Feb. 1802. 

' Having heard, from good judges, that tbe Unguagf used b; 
Parmer Graf id this 11017 appean supeiioi to bia condition, we 




^' T hare nad yoar TBTaAE>le presenl with car^ to bail h]eo the 
whale family : iu deugo is excellent, it breathes fintii a spirit of 
riraie and indiutr; and in ■ void all the todal lirtutE which 
constilute hunuui hapjnness — Its oiha chuaclen an admirably 
adapted to expose vice id all ies hideoui rDRDs, and gires nft ■ 
lier of dime bandiil piindples which terminole in certain miiery 
and proves bejonda doubt that many of mankind are the authon 
uf their own calamities and trequentlf itivolve others In the same 
OF similar unhappy circumataDoes — 

" Thrkc happy are they who in affluence endeavour thus to 
Bineod the morals of mankind, it's tbey only who eiijoy true 
felicity — their example and tbdi precepts bare a powerful 
inSueoce on all around them and neTEr taSt to eidte a virtuous 
emnladOD. extspc, among the utterly abaodon'd and profligate — 

" On the contrary, familis in elevated situaliaDs of life who 
derate iheir time to dissipation and its sensual alturemeota are 
thepeslof sodely — the vices and crimes of the great are frequently 
imitated by the lower ranks — they all die, and no memorial let) 
bdiind but that of folly and an ill-apent life. 

" Slay that life of virtue so strongly tecomtnendcd be long the 
abiiiing ornament of you and your family, and iu end be re- 
warded with a crovQ of eternal happiness, which is the jinnt 
wish of the family of— ^^^U 

" Fabmer QkaT'.. ^^^I 
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